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CHAPTER  XXIII. Recollect,"  says  tho  fellow,  ••  yoM  have 
thrown  overboard  a  black  tom  cat!  " 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  pump  sucked,  and  we  all  has- 
tcaed  down  below  to  our  grog  and  the  completion  of  our  yarn. 
As  soon  as  we  were  all  comfortably  seated  as  before,  Dick  j 
recommenced. 

“  Well,  wo  were  abreast  of  Malta,  when  the  weather,  which  I 
had  hitherto  on  tho  voyage  been  very  fine,  changed.  The 
clouds  hung  down  very  heavy,  and  there  was  every  symptom  \ 
of  a  fierce  gale ;  and  sure  enough  a  worse  gale  I  never  was  in  j 
than  came  on  that  night — and  such  a  sea! — the  ship  rolled  | 
gunnel  under,  for  the  gale  was  fair,  but  the  sea  ran  so  high  | 
and  so  fast,  that  we  expected  to  be  pooped  every  minute.  It  I 
was  about  midnight,  when  the  rain  came  on  in  torrents,  and  j 
the  wind  blew  fiercer  than  ever.  I  was  on  deck,  and  so  was  ■ 
the  first  mate,  and  another  man  at  the  helm,  for  we  were  flying  I 
right  before  it,  and  she  was  hard  to  steer. 

“  ‘  We  shall  have  it  worse  yet,'  said  the  captain.  I 

“  ‘  Miaw  I  ’  was  the  reply  ;  so  clear,  so  loud,  we  could  not  I 
tell  where  it  came  from.  I  thought  it  came  from  the  maintop,  j 
“  ‘  Mercy  on  us  !  what  was  that  1  ’  said  the  first  mate,  the  | 
light  from  the  binnacle  showing  his  face  as  pale  as  a  sheet.  { 
“  ‘  Miaw !  ’  was  the  reply  from  somewhere.  ' 

“  ‘  The  black  cat,  by  all  that ’s  blue!  ’  cried  the  captain.  j 
“  ‘  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  we  ’re  all  gone  !  ’  said  1 
the  mate,  clasping  his  hands  in  terror.  To  clasp  his  hands, 
ef  course  he  let  go  the  wheel;  and  the  other  man,  who  was 
equally  frightened,  had  not  strength  to  hold  it.  Away  he  went, 
right  over  the  wheel,  knocking  down  the  mate  on  the  other 
side;  and  the  ship  taking  a  heavy  lurch,  they  both  went  into 
the  scuppers  together.  The  ship  broached  to;  and  our  main-  I 
mast  and  mizenmast  went  over  the  side.” 

”  Do  top  that  glim,  Bill,”  said  one  of  the  men,  in  a  trcmu-  j 
lous  voice.  I 

Dick  paused  while  the  snuff  was  taken  off  the  candle;  and 
tVie  water  went  tap,  tap,  tap  against  the  bends,  with  a  most 
melancholy  sound. 

1  really  did  feel  rather  queer  myself. 

Dick  continued—  ‘  Well,  all  hands  were  on  deck  immedi-  j 
ately ;  and  it  was  good  two  hours  before  we  could  clear  the  I 
wreck,  for  the  men  were  disheartened.  Tney  had  heard  the  ! 
loud  n,iaw  when  in  the  fore  peak,  and  declared  that  it  was  * 
close  to  them;  and  the  passenger  and  Jim  came  out,  fright-  ' 
ened  out  of  their  wits.  They  had  heard  the  miaw,  and  said  > 
that  it  was  from  under  the  cabin  table.  At  last  we  were  clear  j 
of  the  wreck,  and  the  wind  roared  louder  than  ever. 

The  captain  was  a  stout-hearted  fellow,  and  as  the  men 
were  collected  together  under  the  bulwark,  he  said,  ‘  Well, 
this  breeze  will  shorten  our  distance  at  any  rate,  and,  if  it 
holds,  we  shall  soon  be  at  Smyrna.’ 

”  '  We  shall  never  see  Smyrna!  ’  replied  the  second  mtitc, 
his  teeth  chattering. 

”  *  No,  never!’  cried  the  seamen. 

”  The  captain  sent  Jim  down  for  his  rum  bottle,  and  gave 
every  man  a  stiff  glass  of  liquor,  and  that  made  them  feel  more  ' 
'  comfortable  for  a  time ;  when  there  was  a  sort  of  lull,  and  I 
; again  the  loud  miaw  was  repeated.  I 

**  *  There  it  is  !  ’  cried  the  men ;  but  they  hardly  had  time  | 
to  say  so,  when  the  ship  was  pooped  with  a  tremendous  sea,  ^ 
washing  away  the  stern  and  quarter  boats,  and  sending  all  the 
men  swimming  forward.  So  loaded  was  the  ship  with  water, 
that  she  stopped,  and  appeared  as  if  she  was  settling  down. 
At  last  she  rolled  heavy  to  port  and  discharged  it,  and  away 
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we  went  before  the  wind,  faster  than  ever.  Well,  there  was 
some  talk  among  the  seamen  of  throwing  poor  Jim  overboard 
to  appease  the  ghost  of  the  cat,  for  it  w  as  he  who  had  thrown 
the  cat  overboard.  But  the  captain  heard  what  the  men 
were  saying,  and  he  swore  he  would  knock  the  brains  out  of 
the  first  man  whoUid  hold  of  the  boy ;  and  he  sent  Jim  below 
out  of  harm’s  way  Poor  Jim !  how  bitterly  he  cried,  poor 
boy,  when  he  heard  what  was  going  on. 

Well,  it ’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  aiul  no  gale 
lasts  for  ever :  the  next  day  it  moderated,  and  the  day  i^ter 
the  weather  was  quite  fine,  and  ihe  sea  had  gone  down.  We 
recovered  our  spirits,  the  more  so,  as  we  Iteard  an  more  of  the 
cat ;  and  having  jury-rigged  her  aft,  we  steered  our  course 
with  a  light  breeze.  We  were  now  but  a  short  distance  from 
Smyrna,  and  hoped  to  be  there  by  the  next  day ;  but  the  se¬ 
cond  mate  shook  his  head;  he  said,  ‘The  cat  has  not  done 
with  us,  for  it  was  a  black  tom  cat.’ 

“The  fourth  day  the  captain  came  on  deck,  aud  said,  ‘  I 
heard  a  great  washing  of  water  in  tho  run  last  night,  as  I 
thought;  have  you  sounded  the  well  lately  V 

“  ‘  No,’  replied  the  first  mate,  ‘  I  left  that  to  the  carpenter.’ 

“‘Well,  then,  ask  him.’  Well,  the  carpenter  had  not 
sounded  the  well,  as  it  appeared ;  and  so  he  sounded  it  im¬ 
mediately,  and  found  that  we  had  aix  feel  water  in  the  hold. 

“‘I  knowed  we  were  doomed,’ said  the  second  mate; 
‘we’ll  never  get  at  pert;’  and  so  thought  the  men;  but  the 
captain  said, — 

“  ‘  Why,  the  fact  is,  my  lads,  we  must  have  sprung  a  leak 
in  the  gale,  and  no  wonder,  bearing  against  the  wreck  so,  as 
we  did  when  the  masts  went  over  the  side.  Come,  rig  the 
pumps,  and  we  shall  soen  clear  her.  The  tom  cat  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this,  at  all  events.’ 

“Now  you  see  our  bottom  cargo  consisted  of  two  or  three 
tier  of  crates  of  crockery,  which  would  not  spoil  by  being 
wet ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  cargo  was  bales  of  dry  goods 
and  linen,  so  the  captain  was  very  anxious  that  they  should 
work  the  pumps  before  the  water  got  higher;  the  weather  was 
very  fine,  the  sea  smooth,  and  the  wind,  although  fair,  was 
light.  Well,  the  seamen  were  terrified,  and  thought  they 
were  lost;  they  asked  for  liquor,  and  refused  to  work  at  the 
pumps;  they  said  it  was  no  use,  the  ship  was  doomed.  Well, 
the  captain  he  got  very  angry,  he  went  down  into  the  cabin, 
loaded  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  swore  that  be  would 
shoot  the  first  man  through  the  head  who  refused  to  work  at 
the  pumps.  The  men  knew  that  he  was  in  earnest,  fur  he 
was  a  violent  sort  of  fellow,  and  so  they  set  to.  We  didn’t 
gain  much  upon  her;  I  thought  we  did  a  little,  but  the  men 
said  no.  The  captain  declared  that  we  did  gain  considerably, 
but  it  was  supposed  that  ho  only  said  so  to  encourage  the 
people.  Well,  the  captain  ordered  the  mate  to  take  up  the 
hatches,  that  they  might  see  the  state  of  the  cargo.  This 
was  done;  the  dry  goods,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  were 
not  injured,  and  the  men  pumped  spell  and  spell  until  the 
evening,  when  the  captain  gave  them  a  good  allowance  of 
grog,  and  an  hour  to  rest  themselves.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  the  sails  were  just  asleep  and  no  more;  but 
the  vessel  was  heavy,  from  the  water  in  her,  and  we  dragged 
slowly  along.  The  captain,  who  had  gone  down  below  with 
the  first  mate,  came  up  from  the  cabin,  and  said  to  the  men, 
‘  New,  my  lads,  we  ’ll  set  to  again ;’  when  suddenly  there  was 
a  loud,  melancholy  miaw  !  which  terrified  us  all.  We  looked 
from  whence  the  sound  appeared  to  come,  and  there,  on  the 
launch  turned  over  amidship,  we  beheld  the  ghost  of  the  black 
tom  cat,  BO  large,  so  black,  with  the  broad  moonlight  shining 
en  it ;  and  so  thin,  it  was  the  skeleton  of  the  cat,  only  it 
looked  as  black  as  ever;  its  bock  was  humped  up  and  its  tail 
curved ;  and  as  it  stood  out  in  the  broad  moonlight,  it  did 
look  twice  as  big  as  the  original  cat,  which  was  the  biggest  I 
ever  saw.  Well,  the  men  astually  screamed ;  they  ran  aft, 
upsetting  the  captain  and  mate,  and  rolling  ever  them,  and 
hidiof  their  faces,  with  *  Lord  have  nwiry  on  us !’  and  ‘  Qod 
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forgive  our  fins !’  and  ‘  Oh !  we  ’re  lost,  we  ’re  lost !’  and  eve¬ 
ry  sort  of  crying  and  groaning  that  could  be  thought  of.  At 
last,  tho  captain  gets  up  from  under  them  in  a  great  rage  and 
looks  forward  to  see  what  w'as  the  matter,  and  there  he  sees 
the  ghost  of  the  tom  cat  standing  just  in  the  same  place  ;  and 
it  gave  anotlier  nsiserable  miaie  !  ‘  Why,’  cried  the  captain 

(who  had  his  grog  on  board,  and  was  as  brave  as  brass),  ‘  it  is  | 
the  cussed  cat  himsalf.  Stop  a  moment.’  Down  he  goes  to  the  i 
cabin,  reels  up  the  hatchway  again  with  his  double-barrelled  i 
gun,  and  lets  fly  at  it” — (here  Dick  lowered  his  voice  to  almost 
a  whisper) — “  the  cat  gave  a  shriek — and  then - ” 

Here,  during  the  pause.  Dill  put  out  his  Anger  and  thumb 
to  snuff  the  candle,  l>ut  his  hand  shook ;  he  snufled  it  out, 
and  we  were  all  left  in  darkness.  I  can  hardly  describe  the 
feeling  which  appeared  to  pervade  the  whole  of  our  party. — 
Every  one  was  shuffling  and  crowding  with  their  shoulders,  ' 
but  still  no  one  moved  from  his  place. 

“Well,”  said  Dick,  the  narrator,  in  a  quiet,  subdued  voice, 
“  why  don’t  one  of  you  go  and  feteh  a  light?  Csme,  jump 
np.  Bill,  you  topped  it  out.” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  replied  Bill,  evidently  shaking,  “  where ’s  the 
candle?” 

“  Here,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  handing  it  to  him. 

“Well,  then,  jump  up  yourself,  you  young  whelp,  you ’re 
younger  than  me !” 

“  I  din  n’t  put  it  out,”  replied  the  boy,  whining. 

“  Up,  immediately,  or  1  ’ll  break  every  rib  in  your  body,” 
replied  Bill. 

The  boy,  who  was  terribly  frightened,  got  up  at  this  threat, 
and  began  to  ascend  the  ladder;  he  was  about  three  steps 
up,  when  we  heard,  from  the  deck,  a  horrible  fniaw !  the  boy 
gave  a  scream  of  terror,  and  fell  down  on  his  back  among  us 
all,  smashing  the  glass  and  flattening  the  tin  cans  against  the 
men’s  legs,  who  halloed  with  pain.  At  last  there  was  a  dead 
silence  again,  and  1  could  plainly  hear  the  loud  throbbing  of 
more  than  one  heart. 

“  Come,”  said  Dick  again,  “  what  was  the  fool  frightened 
about?  Look  for  the  candle,  some  of  you!”  At  last  Bill 
found  in  his  breast,  broke  in  two,  and  half  melted  away,  and 
was  proceeding  for  a  light,  when  the  carpenter  stepped  to 
<lie  hatch  with  his  lantern  and  said,  “  Why  you’re  all  in  tlie 
dark  there,  shipmates !  Here,  take  my  lantern.”  I  may  as 
well  here  observe  that  the  carpenter  had  been  listening  to  the 
story  as  he  sat  by  the  hatchway  on  deck,  and  it  was  he  who 
had  favored  us  with  the  miato  which  had  so  frightened  the 
boy. 

As  soon  as  the  lantern  had  been  received  and  the  candle 
relighted,  Dick  recommenced. 

“  Well,  my  lads,  1  said  that  the  captain  went  down  below, 
brought  up  his  gun,  and  let  fly  at  the  cat,  and  then-r-well,  and 
then— 'the  cat  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  falls  down  upon  the 
deck.  The  captain  walks  forward  to  it,  takes  it  up  by  the 
tail,  brings  it  aft,  and  shies  it  among  the  men. 

“  ‘  There,  you  fools,’  said  he, 'it  is  tho  cat  himself;  will 
you  believe  your  own  eyes?’ 

“And  sure  enough  so  it  was;  for  you  see,  when  Jim  tum¬ 
bled  overboard,  it  l^ing  then  dark,  and  we  so  busy  with  Jim, 
wa  did  not  look  after  the  cat,  and  so  it  must  have  crawled  up 
the  cable  and  ran  down  into  the  hold,  while  the  hutches  were 
off;  and  all  that  noise  heard  aft  must  have  been  the  brute 
chasing  the  rats,  I  suppose :  Jim  may  have  heard,  but  he 
could  not  have  seen,  tlte  cat ;  that  was  all  fancy  and  fright.— 
You  know  how  long  a  cat  will  live  without  much  food,  and  so 
the  animal  was  pretty  quiet  after  it  had  killed  all  the  rats. — 
Then  when  the  gale  came  on  and  tba  upper  part  of  tlie  cargo 
fetched  way  a  little,  for  it  was  loosely  stowed,  we  suppose 
that  it  got  jammed  now  and  then  with  the  rolling,  and  that 
made  it  miaw;  and  then  when  we  took  off  the  hatches  to 
look  at  the  cargo,  after  we  had  sprung  the  leak,  the  cat  o’ 
course  came  out,  and  a  pretty  skeleton  it  was,  as  you  may 
suppose.  Now  do  you  understand  the  whole  of  it?” 

“  Yes,  that’s  alrfclear,”  replied  Bill,  “and  it  was  no  ghost 
after  all ;  but  still  the  cat  did  do  mischief,  for  if  the  mate  had 
not  been  frightened  by  it,  he  would  n’t  have  let  go  the  wheel, 
and  the  masu  would  not  have  gone  by  the  lee.” 

“  That ’s  true  enough,  and  he  might  have  done  more  mis¬ 
chief  still  if  the  captain  had  not  shot  him ;  for  the  men  would 
never  have  gone  to  the  pumps  again;  but  when  they  found 
out  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  cat  himsvdf,  then  they  set  to, 
and  before  the  next  evening  the  vessel  was  clear,  and  only  re¬ 
quired  pumping  out  every  two  hours,  for  the  leak  was  u’t 
great,  ator  all.  So  there’s  a  ghost  story  for  you,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  all  others  will  be  found,  like  mine,  to  end  in  moon¬ 


shine.  Now  suppose  we  turn  in,  for  we  shall  weigh  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

We  all  tumbled  into  the  standing  berths  in  the  fore  peak; 

I  dreamed  of  black  tom  cats  all  night.  The  next  morning  we 
weighed  with  a  fair  wind:  as  before,  I  stood  beside  Bramble, 
who  pointed  out  to  me  every  thing  worth  notice  or  memory 
as  we  passed ;  but  at  lost  the  motion  affected  me  so  much 
that  I  could  pay  little  attention,  and  I  remained  by  his  side  as 
pale  as  a  sheet.  We  rounded  the  North  foreland,  and  long 
before  dark  anchored  in  the  Downs.  Bramble  went  no  fur¬ 
ther  with  the  vessel,  the  captain  himself  being  a  good  pilot 
for  tho  Channel.  A  Deal  Iroat  came  alongside,  we  got  into 
it,  they  landed  us  on  the  shingle  beach,  and  I  followed  Bram¬ 
ble  up  to  bis  abode. 

CHAPTER  XXI V ..  Bramble’s  method  of  education  proves  very  ef¬ 
fective.  He  also  points  out  a  position  in  which  you  may  prefer 
your  enemies  to  your  friends. 

The  house  of  i’hilip  Bramble  was  situated  on  the  further 
side  of  a  road  which  ran  along  the  shore,  just  above  the  shin¬ 
gle  beach.  It  was  a  large  cottage  oh  one  floor,  the  street 
door  entering  at  once  into  its  only  sitting  room.  It  was  fur¬ 
nished  as  such  tenemeRts  usually  are,  with  a  small  dresser 
and  shelves  for  crockery,  and  a  table  and  chairs  of  cherry 
weod:  on  the  broad  mantel-piece,  for  the  fire-place  was 
large,  were  several  brass  candlesticks,  very  bright,  ranged 
with  foreign  curiosities,  and  a  few  shells  ;  half-a-dozen  prints 
in  frames  ornamented  the  walls;  and  on  large  nails  drove  into 
the  panel8,wherever  a  space  could  be  found,  were  hung  B-jack- 
ets,  and  otherarticles  of  dress,  all  ready  for  the  pilot  to  change 
whenever  he  came  on  shore  wet  to  the  skin.  Every  thing  was 
neat  and  clean:  theplanksof  the  floor  were  white  as  snow,  yet 
the  floor  itself  was  sanded  with  white  sand,  and  there  were 
one  or  twp  square  wooden  boxes,  also  Ailed  with  sand,  for  the 
use  of  tl^se  who  smoked.  When  I  add,  that,  opposite  to 
the  Are-place,  there  was  a  set  of  drawers  of  walnut  wood, 
with  an  escritoire  at  the  top,  ujion  tho  flat  part  of  which  were 
a  few  books  neatly  arranged,  and  over  it  an  old  fashioned 
looking-glass,  divided  at  the  sides  near  to  the  frame  into  sec¬ 
tions,  I  believe  that  I  have  given  a  catalogue  of  the  whole 
furniture.  When  I  followed  Bramble  into  the  room,  a 
little  girl  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  old  ran  into  his  arms,  as 
he  stooped  down  to  receive  her.  She  was  a  pretty  child, 
with  a  very  fair  skin  and  rosy  cheeks,  her  hair  and  eyes  of  a 
very  dark  brown,  almost  approaching  to  black;  but  she  was 
not,  in  my  opinion,  near  so  pretty  as  my  sister  Virginia.  As 
Bramble  kissed  her,  she  exclaimed — 

“(),  father!  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  home.  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dox  has  been  in  bed  ever  since  you  left :  her  leg  is  very  bad 
indeed.” 

“  Whew,”  whistled  Bramble,  “  I ’m  sorry  to  hear  that  of 
the  old  lady ;  and  how  have  you  got  on  without  her  assist¬ 
ance  ?” 

“  Why,  do  n’t  you  think  I  *m  very  tidy,  father  ?”  said  she, 
looking  round  the  room. 

“  Yes,  Bessy,  you  are  very  tidy;  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to 
come  home  to  a  tidy,  clean  house.  Here  is  a  companion  for 
you.  I  told  you  he  was  coming,  and  you  know  his  name.” 

“  It ’s  Tom  Saunders,  is  n’t  it,  father 
“  Yes,  that ’s  his  name,  for  want  of  a  better— so  I  leave 
you  to  make  friends,  while  I  go  up  and  see  the  poor  old  lady.” 

“  You  look  cold  and  pale,  are  you  not  well  ?”  was  the  Arst 
question  of  little  Bessy. 

“  I ’m  cold,  and  not  very  well,”  replied  I :  “I  have  not 
been  used  to  knocking  about  on  board  ship.” 

“  Very  true ;  I  forgot  you  had  never  been  at  sea  before. 
Come  to  the  Arc,  then,  and  sit  in  father’s  big  chair.” 

“  I  never  knew  that  your  father  bad  been  married.  I 
thought  Peter  Andeison  said  that  be  was  a  bachelor.” 

“  And  so  he  is,”  replied  Bessy.  “  I ’m  not  his  daughter, 
although  1  call  him  father.” 

“  Indeed  1  then  whose  daughter  are  you  ?  and  who  is  the 
old  lady  up  stairs  ?” 

“  The  old  lady  up  stairs  is  the  widow  of  the  pilot  with 
whom  father  served  his  time.  Her  husband  was  lost 
at  sea,  and  sho  keeps  father’s  house.  Father  picked  me  up 
at  sea,  and  has  taken  care  of  me  ever  since.” 

“  Then  you  do  n’t  remember  your  ewn  parents  ?” 

“  No,  I  recollect  nothing,  till  I  found  myself  in  this  house. 
Father  says  I ’m  a  Dutchman,  because  it  was  a  Dutch  ship  or 
a  Dutch  boat  which  I  was  taken  out  of.” 

“  And  how  long  was  tliat  ago  7” 

“  Nine  years  ago.  I  am  now,  1  believe,  about  ten  years  old.” 
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Bessy  then  catechised  me  relative  to  my  own  family,  an*l  I 
had  not  answered  all  her  questions  when  Bramble  came  down 
stairs. 

“  Bessy,  dear,  we  must  have  the  doctor  to  look  at  that  leg 
again.  I ’m  afeard  that  it  will  never  get  well.  Missus  is  too 
old  to  shake  it  utf.” 

“Shall  I  go  now,  father?” 

“  Yes,  child,  go  now,  for  she ’s  in  great  pain  w’ith  it ;  and 
Tom,  you  go  with  Bessy,  and  take  care  of  her.  But  bt’fore 
you  go,  give  me  some  ’baccy  and  the  odds  and  ends.” 

As  soon  as  Bessy  had  put  the  tobacco  pipes,  some  spirits, 
a  rummer  and  water  on  the  table,  and  the  spitoon  at  his  feet, 
she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  off  we  set  to  the  doctor’s  house*, 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  I  was  soon  on  intimate  terms  with 
Bessy:  there  was  something  so  frank  and  winning  al>out  her, 
such  perfect  honesty  of  character,  that  it  was  imfKJssible  not 
to  like  her.  We  delivered  our  message,  returned  home,  and 
being  very  tired,  I  was  glad  to  go  to  bed.  Bessy  showed  rae 
my  room,  which  was  very  comfortable  ;  and  as  soon  ns  I  lai<l 
my  head  on  the  pillow,  1  was  fast  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  a  knocking  at  the 
door  by  little  Bessy:  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  1  dressed 
myself,  and  went  down  stairs,  where  1  found  her  very  busy 
putting  every  thing  in  order. 

“  It  was  I  knocked,”  said  little  Bessy :  “  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  come  and  help  me.” 

“  And  so  1  will,”  replied  1:  “  what  shall  I  do?” 

“  Oh,  there ’s  plenty  to  do,  now  that  Mrs.  Maddox  is  ill, 
and  you  and  falhL*r  are  come  back — almost  too  much  fur  a 
little  girl  like  me.  Will  you  go  to  the  pump,  and  fetch  the 
pails  full  of  water?  for  they  are  too  heavy  for  me.” 

I  did  at  she  wished. 

“  Any  thing  else,  Bessy  ?”  said  I. 

“  Oh,  yes,  plenty.  You  ’re  very  good-natured,  Tom,  and 
I ’m  so  glad  you  ’re  come  !” 

Bessy  and  I  were  fully  employed  for  nearly  tg»  hour,  in  the 
front  room  and  kitchen,  clearing  up  and  cleaning,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  breakfast.  All  was  ready  betore  Bramble  came  down 
and  took  a  sent  in  his  big  chair,  close  to  the  breakfast  table. 

“  All  ready,  father,”  said  little  Bttssy,  going  up  to  Bramble 
to  be  kissed.  “  Tom  has  bean  helping  me.” 

“  All ’s  right,”  said  Bramble :  bring  the  book,  dear.” 

Bossy  brought  a  large  Bible,  and  read  a  chapter  aloud,  then 
closed  it  and  put  it  away. 

“  We  can’t  always  do  this,  Tom,”  ob.served  Bramble,  “  when 
we  ’re  knocking  about  in  the  Channel :  all  we  can  do  is  to 
read  it  when  we  cun.  Come  now  to  breakfast.” 

When  we  had  linishetl,  1  assisted  Bessy  to  put  every  thing 
awav;  and  then  Bramble  said  to  me,  “  Anderson  tells  me  you 
are  a  good  scholar,  Tom;  but  you  must  now  learn  what  will 
be  of  use  to  me  as  well  as  to  you.  The  first  thing  you  must 
learn,  and  which  you  can  do  on  sliore,  are  the  points  of  the 
compass,  to  know  them  at  sight  and  tell  them  quickly ;  for  you 
see  it ’s  of  great  importance  to  a  pilot  to  know  exactly  how  a 
■hip’s  head  is;  and  the  men  at  the  helm,  although  good  sea¬ 
men  and  steering  well,  are  not  so  ready  at  answering  as  a 
pilot  wishes,  and  very  often  stammer  at  it — sometimes  make 
mistakes.  Now,  you  see,  when  L ’m  piloting  a  vessel,  if  you 
stand  at  the  binnacle,  watch  the  compass,  and  answer  me 
quickly  how  the  ship’s  head  i.*,  you  ’ll  be  of  use  to  me  in  a 
very  short  time.  Go  up  into  my  room,  and  under  the  bed  you 
will  find  a  compass ;  bring  it  down  carefully,  and  1  ’ll  give  you 
Q  lesson  at  once.” 

I  brought  the  compass  to  him,  and  Bramble  made  me  write 
down  the  whole  thirty-tw’o  points  at  full  length  upon  a  piece 
ef  paper.  When  1  had  done  so,  he  told  me  I  must  learn  them 
by  heart  as  fast  a^  1  could. 

I  studied  them  the  whole  of  that  day  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
finding  myself  perfect,  I  went  up  to  Bramble,  and  repeated 
them  without  one  mistake. 

“  All  *s  right,”  said  Bramble.  “  Now,  Tom,  give  me  the 
paper:  if  you  know  them  to-night,  you  ought  to  know  them 
to-morrow  morning.  I  ’ll  bear  if  yeu  do,  aftc*"  breakfast.” 

I  went  to  bed,  was  tapped  up  as  before  by  Bessy,  lusisted 
her  to  clean  every  thing,  taking  off  lier  hands  all  the  heaviest 
of  the  work^  indeed,  what  1  have  narialed  of  the  first  day 
may  ba  taken  as  a  sample  el  my  life  on  shore,  at  Deal.  Af¬ 
ter  breakfast  I  repeated  the  points  of  the  compass  correctly. 

“  Well,  Tom,  you  have  a  good  memory,  tliat ’s certain:  all 
the  better  for  you  ;  for  pilots  carry  every  thing  in  their  heads, 
as  you  will  find  out.  Now  then,  look  here ;”  Bramble  took  the 
glass  off  the  top  of  the  compass  box,  lifted  up  the  card,  and 
then  showed  me  the  needle  below,  which  pointed  to  the  north. 


)  He  then  showed  me  the  north  point  above,  and  then  the  ether 
I  points,  making  me  repeat  them  us  he  put  his  Huger  on  them. 

I  As  soon  as  I  understood  them,  he  would  put  the  stem  of  his 
I  pifH?  to  one,  and  ask  me  which  it  was.  When  I  was  perfect 
with  the  points, he  explained  the  half  points  ai.d  i{uurtrr  points. 

I  In  two  days  I  hud  gained  them  all  by  heart. 

I  “  And  now,”  says  he,  “  we  must  try  you.  This  iron  skew- 
i  er  is  the  ship’s  heail,  recollect,  and  I  shall  stick  it  into  the 
j  table  :  when  I  do  so,  you  must  tell  me  what  point  of  the 
compass  Btaads  to  it,  and  then  that  will  be  the  direction  of 
the  ship’s  head.  Do  you  understand  ?  Practice  makes  per¬ 
fect,  and  you  must  work  at  this  all  the  time  that  you 
■  are  ashore.  \\  hen  you  know  the  compass  well,  then  1  ’ll 
1  teach  you  something  else.  Now,  then,  howl’s  her  head, Tom?” 

“  North-half-west,”  said  I,  after  a  little  time. 

“  Yes,  very  true ;  but  you  see,  Tom,  that  would  n’t  do  aboard 
ship;  that’s  just  the  way  most  of  the  seamen  would  puzzle  at 
it.  I  must  have  the  answer  in  a  moment,  and  that ’s  why  you 
must  practice.” 

“  In  the  evening,  when  Bramble  was  smoking  his  pip»*,  I 
was  seated  by  him ;  and  every  minute  he  would  change  the 
j  place  of  the  imn  skewer,  with  “  How’s  her  head,  Tom  t  ” 

I  “  We  must  get  your  ’prentice  papers  signed  bt'foro  we  go 
afloat  again,”  said  Bramble;  “  for  they  pick  up  boys  as  well 
I  as  men  for  the  king’s  service,  and  you  're  a  stout  boy  for  your 
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“  Ware  you  over  pressed,  yourself?  ”  inquiretl  1. 

“  No,  but  I  had  a  narrow  chance  once!  and  had  not  our 
captain  been  a  smart  fellow,  I  and  many  more  would  have 
been  serving  the  king  at  this  present  moment. ” 

‘•Tell  me  how  that  was,”  said  1. 

“  Well,  as  soon  as  Bessy  has  done  raltliag  with  the  cups 
and  saucers,  I  will.” 

“  I ’ve  done  now,  father,”  said  Bessy,  taking  her  scat  on  a 
stool  close  to  Bramble’s  feet. 

“  Well,  then,  btffore  I  passed  for  pilot,  just  after  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war,  I  took  it  into  my  hea>i  to  try  my  chance 
at  [irivateering — tla'ro  was  plenty  to  pick  up  at  that  time,  and 
some  of  the  Deal  men  had  been  very  fortunate — so  I  went  on 
board  of  a  12-gun  lugger,  commanded  by  Captain  Shank,  fit¬ 
ted  out  in  the  river,wiih  a  crew  of  sixty  men.  The  press  waa 
very  hwt  at  that  time,  and  our  men  were  kept  at  the  crimps' 
houses  until  all  was  roarly,  wlien  we  started,  and  got  oft’  clear 
into  the  Cliaf  iiel  without  btung  overhauled. 

“  We  hud  been  out  a  fortnight,  keeping  well  on  the  French 
coast,  and  had  picketl  up  two  good  prizes, when  one  morning, 
us  the  fog  was  cleared  up  with  a  sharp  northerly  wind,  we 
found  ourselves  right  under  the  lee  of  an  English  frigate,  not 
a  mile  from  us.  There  was  a  bubble  of  a  sea,fi)r  the  wind  had 
been  against  the  tide  previous  to  its  changing,  and  we  were 
then  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  French  coast,  just  be¬ 
tween  Boulogne  and  Cape  Grisnea,  lying  to  for  the  fog  to  clear 
away.  As  soon  as  we  saw  the  frigate.we  knew  that  slie  would 
board  us,  and  we  were  all  in  a  terrible  fright.” 

Here  Bramble  shifted  the  skewer,  and  said,  “How ’s  her 
head,  Tom  ?  ”  I  replied ;  ami  he  proci  edrnl  : — 

“  The  frigate  hoisted  her  colors,  and  of  course  we  tlid  the 
same ;  she  then  fired  a  gun  as  a  signal  for  us  to  remain,  hove 
to,  and  we  perceived  her  boats  lowering  down.  *  Now,  my 
lads,’  said  our  captain,  ‘  if  you  do  n’t  mind  a  shot  or  two,  1 
think  I  will  save  you  from  impressment  this  time.  We  all 
declared  that  we  would  staml  a  hundred,  rather  than  be  taken 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  '  Very  well,’  says  lie—'  starboard 
a  little,  and  keep  her  a  little  away,  to  as  to  let  her  go  through 
the  water  ;  but  keep  the  fore  sheet  to  wind  wal'd,  so  that  we 
may  appear  only  to  have  fallen  oil.’  By  this  plan  we  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  our  distance  from  the  frigate,  and  got  more  on 
her  hew.  All  this  while  tiie  beat  was  pulling  towards  us, 
rising  and  tossing  on  the  sea,  but  still  nearing  us  fast.  As  she 
came  nearer  to  us,  we  let  the  lugger  come  up  in  the  wind 
again  for  a  short  time,  that  we  might  not  appear  to  be  dodg¬ 
ing  away  ;  and  then,  when  the  bowman  was  almost  ready  to 
lay  in  his  oar,  away  we  let  lier  go  through  the  water,  so  th^ 
she  was  left  astern  again.  They  could  not  well  perceive  this 
on  board  of  the  frigate,  although  the  officer  in  the  boat  wm 
very  savage;  for  at  one  time  be  had  his  bow  oar  iu,  and  bis 
boat-hook  out.  At  last  the  frigate,  perceiving  that  we  were 
apparently  slipping  away,  put  her  helm  up,  and  fired  a  shot 
across  her  bows.  *  Now ’s  yoer  time,  my  boys,’  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  ‘  let  draw  the  sheets,  the  breeze  is  strung ;  she  must 
wait  to  pick  up  her  boat,  and  that  will  givs  us  a  mile  at  least.' 
Up  went  the  helm,  and  we  made  all  saH  right  for  the  F  rench 
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coast.  How 's  her  head,  Tom?  ”  I  replied;  and  Bramble  ! 
resumed :  j 

“  The  frigate  ran  down  to  her  boat,  and  then  rounded  to,  ^ 
to  hoist  it  up:  the  sea  was  heavy,  and  she  was  delayed  a 
minute  or  two,  although,  to  do  them  justice,  they  were  very  1 
•mart  on  board  of  her.  As  soon  as  the  boat  was  up,  she  made  i 
all  sail,  and  came  foaming  after  us,  as  if  she  were  in  as  great 
a  rage  as  the  captain  and  those  on  board  of  her.  Every  now 
and  then  she  yawed  to  throw  a  shot  at  us  from  her  bow*  i 
chasers ;  but  that  w'c  did  n’t  mind,  as  the  yawing  checked  her  , 
way,  and  it  *s  not  very  easy  to  hit  a  low  vessel  like  a  lugger 
in  a  toppling  sea.  Well,  very  soon  wo  were  not  four  miles  , 
from  the  French  coast,  so  we  hauled  down  our  English  colors  , 
and  hoisted  French.  The  frigate  gained  on  us  very  fast;  but 
we  continued  to  steer  on,  and  she  in  pursuit,  until  we  were 
within  gun-shot  of  the  batteries.  What  the  Frenchmen  , 
thought,  we  did  not  know ;  at  all  events  they  did  not  fire ;  1 
and  w«  steered  right  on  as  if  wo  were  chased,  and  the  frigate 
followed  after  us,  until  we  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  battories,  when  tho  frigate  thought  proper  to  haul  her 
wind ;  then  the  battery  opened  upon  her,  and  we  could  see 
that  she  was  hulled  more  than  once ;  and  as  she  kept  her  wind 
along  the  shore,  the  other  batteries  opened  upon  her,  and  she 
got  a  good  mauling.  Wo  saw  her  shift  her  fore-topsail  yard 
as  soon  as  she  went  al>eut  again,  and  we  afterwards  heard  that 
she  had  several  men  hurt,  which  was  a  pity.” 

“  And  did  not  the  batteries  fire  upon  you  ?  ” 

*'  No,  for  we  kept  the  French  I'olors  up,  and  hove  to  within 
a  mile  of  the  coast.  It  was  a  lee-shore,  and  there  was  too 
much  surf  and  sea  for  them  to  send  off  a  boat  and  ascertain 
wh«*ther  we  w'ere  a  French  privateer  or  not;  so  there  we  lay 
till  dusk,  and  then  made  sail  again,  and,  being  so  close  into 
the  French  shore,  we  picked  up  a  good  pri*e  that  very  night. 
When  the  cruise  was  over,  I  was  satisfied.  I  got  my  prir-e 
money;  and  then,  as  I  knew  our  own  coast  well,  1  passed 
for  pilot,  and  have  served  as  one  ever  since.  How 's  her 
bead,  Tom?  ” 

“  S.  W.  almost.” 

“  S.  W.  aimoit  won’t  do,  Tom.  It  ’s  not  quite  S.  W., 

3uarter-south  ;  so  you  must  say  S.  W.  southerly.  D’  ye  un- 
erstand  ?  ” 

When  Bessv  knocked  at  my  door  the  next  morning,  she 
cried  out,  laughing,  “  How ’s  her  head,  Tom  ?  ”  and  those 
words  made  me  jump  up  like  lightning. 

CHAPTER  XXV. . .  .In  wliieh  Bramble  points  out  to  me  that  singing 
it  part  of  the  profession  of  a  Pilot. 


best  trap  for  vessels  that  old  Neptune  now  possesses,  and  he 
may  consider  it  as  the  most  productive  spot  in  his  dominions. 
Lord  help  us  !  what  a  deal  of  gold  and  merchandize  must 
there  be  buried  below  yon  yellow  patch  !  ” 

*•  Do  you  never  save  any  thing  when  vessels  are  run  on  shore 
Uiere  ?  ” 

“  When  they  only  tail  on,  we  occasionally  get  them  oiTagain; 
but  \ahen  once  fixed,  there ’s  an  end  of  it.  Yes,  we  save  life 
occasionally,  but  at  great  risk  of  our  own.  I  saved  little  Bessy 
from  a  vessrd  ashore  on  these  sands.” 

“Indeed  !  pray  tell  me  how  it  was.” 


'  “  Why  you  see,  Tom,  it  was  just  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 

■  war.  It  was  in  this  very  month  of  October,  ’93,  that  I  was 
out  in  a  galley,  with  some  others,  looking  for  vessels.  I  had 
just  then  left  oil'  privateering,  and  got  my  warrant  as  pilot  (for 
I  you  know  I  did  serve  my  ’prenticeship  before  I  went  a  pri- 
I  vateering,  ns  I  told  you  the  other  night).  W’ell,  it  was  a 
blowing  night,  and  we  were  running  in  for  the  Downs,  intend¬ 
ing  to  beach  the  galley  and  sleep  on  shore,  for  w’e  had  been 
!  out  five  days,  and  only  put  a  pilot  on  board  of  one  vessel. 
I  We  were  just  to  windward  of  the  Sands,  out  there,  where  I 


am  now  pointing :  the  sea  was  very  rough,  but  the  night  was 
clear,  and  the  moon  shone  bright,  when  wa  saw  a  brig  running 
down  before  the  wind,  under  foresail  and  close-reefed  topsails. 
‘  Why,  Bill,  as  she  steers  she  ’ll  be  right  between  the  Calli¬ 
pers,’  said  I  to  the  man  sitting  by  me.  ‘  There ’s  no  mistake 


i  about  that,’  replied  he;  ‘  let ’s  haul  the  fore  sheet  to  wind- 


I  ward,  and  lay  to,  to  hail  him ;  he 's  coming  right  down  upon 
1  us.’  Well,  we  did  so,  and  we  hailed  some  time  without  any 
answer.  At  last  a  man  looked  over  the  gnnnel,  just  as  she 
was  flying  past  js,  and  told  us  in  Datch  to  go  to  the  devil.  *  I 
think  you  ’ll  go  there  if  you  don’t  look  sharp,’  replied  Bill. — 
j  ‘  Come,  my  lads,  we  may  as  well  follow  her,  and  see  if  we 


cannot  prevent  mischief.’  So  we  boro  up  after  her,  and  hailed 
her  several  times,  for  we  sailed  very  fast,  and  there  was  a 
scullling  on  deck  ;  and  I  think  that  the  captain  was  drunk. 
All  this  passed  in  less  than  five  minutes ;  and  then,  as  I  knew 
would  Iw  the  case,  she  struck  on  the  sands,  and  with  such 
force,that  all  her  masts  went  over  the  side  immediately.  Now 
the  sea  rolls  awfully  over  the  shallow  water  of  those  sands, 
Tom.  We  had  kept  with  her  as  far  as  we  dared,  and  then 
hove  to  about  two  cables’  lengths  to  windward  of  her,  when 


she  struck,  for  the  ebb  was  still  running  strong  under  our  lee, 
which  only  made  the  sea  more  cross  and  heavy.  The  waves 
made  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  we  knew  that  she  would 
go  to  pieces  in  less  than  half  an  hour ;  but  we  did  not  like  to 


j  leave  so  many  to  perish,  without  a  trial  to  save  them :  so  we 


In  about  a  fortnight  from  the  time  that  Bramble  commenced 
his  tuition,  I  wm  quite  perfect  with  the  compass;  his  method 
certainly  was  very  goo<l,  for,  by  such  reiterated  catechising, 
what  you  had  to  learn  was  graven  on  your  memory.  All  day 
long  the  same  system  was  pursued.  Even  if  dinner  was  on 
the  table,  the  compass  was  on  a  chair  close  by ;  and  as  I  was 
putting  my  fork  to  my  mouth,  much  to  Bessy’s  amusement, 
out  would  come  the  question,  “  How ’s  her  head,  Tom?  ” — 
Bramble  soon  gained  his  point ;  I  could  answer  like  lightning. 
But  whether  I  was  by  the  fire  in-doors,  or  on  the  shingle 
beach,  his  system  was  ever  the  same :  every  time  that  Bram¬ 
ble  opened  his  lips,  I  gained  some  information — he  was  never 
wearying,  and  often  very  amusing. 

One  morning  we  were  out  on  the  beach— we  had  been  con¬ 
versing  with  the  other  pilots,  and  examining  the  vessels  in  the 
offing  with  my  glass — when  he  pointed  out  to  me,  it  being 
low  neap  tide,  that  the  Godwin  Sands  were  partially  dry. — 
“  Tom,’’  continued  he,  “  of  all  the  dangers,  not  only  of  the 
Channel,  but  in  the  wide  ocean,  there  is  none  to  be  compared 
with  those  sands:  the  lives  that  have  been  lost  on  them,  the  ves¬ 
sels  that  have  been  wrecked,  and  the  property  that  has  been 
sucked  into  them,  would  be  a  dozen  kings’  ransoms ;  for  you 
see,  Tom,  they  are  quicksands,  and  the  vessel  which  goes  on 
shore  does  not  remain  to  be  broken  up,  but  in  two  tides  she 
disappears,  sinking  down  into  the  sands,  which  never  give 
her  or  her  cargo  up  again.  There  must  be  a  mighty  deal  of 
wealth  buried  there,  that  is  certain.  They  say  that  once  they 
were  a  flourishing  fertile  island,  belonging  to  an  Earl  Godwin, 


kept  away,  so  as  to  get  abreast  of  them,  and  then  lowered  our 
sails  and  got  out  our  oars.  We  pulled  close  to  them,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  board  ;  we  should  have  been  stove  to  pieces 
j  and  swamped  immediately.  The  moon  still  shone  bright, 

:  and  we  saw  them  as  plain  sn*  we  could  wii-b,  and  we  made 
I  every  attempt  to  save  them,  for  they  were  all  crowded  to- 
j  gether  forward.  Once  the  sea  drove  the  boat  so  close  that 
j  we  touched  her  siilcs,  and  then  a  woman  pressed  before  the 
I  men,  and  reached  over  the  gunnel,  extending  her  arms  which 
■  held  the  child,  while  several  others  attempted  to  get  in,  but 
I  the  return  of  the  wave  carried  us  back  so  quick  from  the  ves- 
j  sel  that,  as  they  attempted  to  jump  in,  they  all  went  to  tho 
woter,  and  never  apjteared  again !  but  1  had  caught  hold  of 
j  the  child,  and  laid  it  down  in  the  stem  sheets.  We  made  a 
j  second  and  third  attempt,  but  in  vain.  At  last  the  vessel 
;  broke  up,  as  it  were,  all  at  once ;  there  was  one  loud  cry,  and 
,  all  was  still,  except  the  roaring  and  breaking  waves  which 
I  buried  them.  It  was  n’t  a  scene  to  make  us  very  lively,  Tom: 

I  we  hoisted  tlie  sail,  and  ran  on  to  the  beach  in  silence.  I  took 
j  the  child  in  my  arms — it  had  been  snatched  out  of  its  warm 
I  bed,  pour  thing,  and  had  nothing  on  but  a  calico  night-gown. 

;  1  took  it  up  to  the  cottage,  which  was  then  Maddox’s  (1 
bought  it  afterwards  of  the  widow  with  the  money  I  made  a- 
privateering),  and  I  gave  it  in  charge  to  Mrs.  Maddox.  I  did 
intend  to  have  sent  it  to  the  workhouse,  or  something  of  that 
sort;  but  Mr  Maddox  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  so  did  I,  and 
so  1  thought  I  would  take  care  of  it,  and  I  christened  it  by  the 
name  of  Betsey  Godwin.” 


whose  name  they  now  bear;  it  may  be  so— the  sea  retreats  |  “  You  have  no  idea  who  she  may  be  ?” 

from  one  place  while  it  advances  at  another.  Look  at  Rom-  •  “  Not  half  a  one ;  her  cotton  gown  and  cap  told  nothing; 

ney  marshes,  where  so  many  thousands  of  sheep  are  now  fed  ;  ;  the  vessel  was  Dutch,  that ’s  all  I  know.  She  may  be  the 

they  run  up  maay  miles  inland;  and  yet  formerly  those  very  child  of  the  stadtholder,  or  the  child  of  the  ship’s  cook. _ 

marshes  were  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  vessels  rode  in  deep  What  ’•  the  matter  7” 

wrater,  and  sea-fights,  I  am  told,  took  place.  Howsomever,  j  “  But  did  you  notice  any  marks  upon  her  person  by  which 
when  the  sea  took  the  Godwin  Island  to  itself,  it  made  the  she  might  be  reclaimed?” 


Poor  Jack. 


“  Not  I.  I  only  axed  Mrs.  Maddox  whether  it  were  a  boy  1 
or  a  eirl.”  | 

“  How  old  was  she  then?”  | 

“Well,  how  can  I  tell?  that’s  not  in  my  way,  but  the  i 
knowing  ones  in  these  matters  said  that  she  must  be  about 
eighteen  months  old,  so  we  have  taken  that  for  a  departure 
as  to  her  age.  I  love  her  m)w  as  if  she  were  my  ew  n  child  ; 
and  so  will  you,  Tom,  like  a  sister,  when  you  know  her.  She 


have  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  ami  those  employed 
are  better  qualified. 

I  had  remained  at  Deal  about  three  weeks,  when  an  nut* 
ward  bound  Indiaman  anchored  in  the  Downs  :  her  pilot  came 
on  shore,  and  she  made  the  signal  for  another.  If  was  Bram¬ 
ble’s  turn — a  galley  was  launched  and  we  went  on  board. 

The  ship  was  bound  to  I’ly mouth,  from  whenct*  she  was  to 
sail  with  convoy  to  a  certain  latitude.  The  weather  was  now 


calls  me  her  father,  and  you  may  do  the  same,  Tom,  if  you  ;  fine  and  frosty,  and  we  made  sail  when  the  tide  served.  As 


like,  for  I  will  be  as  good  as  a  father  to  you,  if  you  are  as  ,  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out  in  the  Channel,  Bramble  went  with 
good  a  boy  as  you  now  seem  to  be.  1  like  to  be  called  father,  i  me  into  the  main  chains,  uad  showecl  me  how  to  heave  the 
sotnehow  or  another — it  sounds  pleasant  to  my  ears  ;  but  come  ,  lead.  After  several  attempts,  in  which  I  sometimes  would 
in  now,  I  think  you  have  compa^sed  the  compass,  so  you  must  !  hit  the  spare  topsail  yard  upon  w  hich  1  stood,  sometimes 
learn  something  else.”  j  would  nearly  hrt'ak  my  own  head,  and  once  contrived  to  throw 

“  There  is  anothet  way,  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  as  he  seafetl  I  hammock  rails  in  board,  I  succeeded  in  get- 

himself  in  his  largo  chair,  “in  which  a  stnart  ’prentice  may  !  round  over  my  head;  and  when  1  hud  once  gained  that 

be  useful  to  his  mnster;  and  it  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  j  nustakes.  In  two  days  we  arrived  at 

as  the  compass— whicn  is  in  heaving  the  lend.  You  see,  ;  »  ivmouth ;  and  as  Bramble  kept  me  at  it  till  my  arms  ached, 
Tom,  the  exact  soundings  being  known  will  often  enable  a  !  b®h  the  day,  1  could  by  that  time  heave  the  lend  pn«tty 

pilot  to  run  over  tl  e  tail  of  a  bank  and  save  a  tide;  that  is,  |  without  danger  to  myself  or  other  people, 

when  he  knows  that  he  can  trust  the  man  in  the  chains.  Some  |  day  alter  wo  nmved  at  1  lymouth,  we  got  into  a  pilot 
seamen  are  verv  narticular  in  eivins’  exact  soundiners.  but  all  i  boat,  and  went  out  in  search  of  employment,  which  we  soon 


Tom,  the  exact  soundings  being  known  will  often  enable  a  !  t*®**  tiie  ouy,  i  couiu  oy  inat  time  Heave  the  leno  pn«tty 

pilot  to  run  over  tl  e  tail  of  a  bank  and  save  a  tide;  that  is,  |  f®'''y»  >*“y*  without  danger  to  myself  or  other  people, 

when  he  knows  that  he  can  trust  the  man  in  the  chains.  Some  |  day  alter  wo  nmved  at  1  lymouth,  we  got  into  a  pilot 
seamen  are  very  particular  in  giving  exact  soundings,  but  all  {  b“*^^  i^d  went  out  in  search  of  employment,  which  we  soon 
are  not:  they  care  more  for  the  song  than  they  do  for  any  |  we  continued  chiefly  taking  vessels  up  to  I’ortt- 

thing  else,  and  though  the  song  is  very  musical,  yet  it  won’t  !  iiji^uth  and  down  to  1  lymouth,  or  clear  of  soundings,  for  some 
get  a  ship  ofi'  when  she ’s  on  shore.  Now’,  two  thirds  of  the  |  During  this  time,  my  practice  at  the  lend  was  inces- 

seamen  who  are  sent  in  the  chains,  will  not  give  the  soundings  l  ^®ut,  and  I  became  very  perfect.  \\  hen  I  was  not  at  the  lend 
within  half  a  fathom,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  give  them  Braniblo  would  make  me  stand  at  the  binnacle  and  watch  the 
quick  enough  for  the  pilot  in  many  cases  ;  if,  therefore,  you  '■  that,  by  the  time  we  amved  at  l>eal  again,  I  was 

learn  to  heave  the  lead  well,  be  correct  in  your  soundings,  and  :  P'^'“y  comi>etent  in  those  two  branches  of  my  art,  except  that 
quick  in  giving  them,  you  will  become  of  great  use  to  me. —  j  haying  pructiceil  tl^  lead  mostly  in  deep  water,  1  had  not  ac- 


Y’ou  understand,  do  n’t  you  T”  I 

“  Yes,”  replied  I. 

“  Well,  go  into  my  room,  and  hanging  on  the  nail  behind  ' 
the  door  you  will  see  a  lead  line — bring  it  me  down  here.” 

1  did  so,  and  then  Bramble  explained  to  me  how  the  fathoms 
were  marked  on  the  line,  and  how  the  soundings  were  given  ' 
out. 

“  Y'ou  see,”  said  he,  “  wherever  there  is  a  mark  with  a  piece 
of  leather  or  bunting,  whether  it  Ixi  white  or  red,  it  is  called 
a  mark ;  and  if  you  had  five  fathoms  of  water,  you  would  cry 
out  by  the  mark  five;  but  at  the  other  depths  there  are  no 
marks,  but  so  many  knots  lied  as  there  are  fathoms,  as  here 
at  nine ;  and  then  you  would  say  by  the  deep  nine.  Now  run 
the  line  through  your  hand,  and  see  if  you  can  repeat  the 
marks  and  deeps  as  they  pass.” 

1  did  so. 

“  Very  well.  Now  for  the  song,  for  there  is  a  sort  of  tune 
to  it.”  Bramble  then  again  passed  the  line  through  his  hands, 
giving  the  song  to  each  fathom,  half  fathom,  and  quarter 
fathom,  and  making  me  sing  them  after  him,  after  which  1 
had  to  repeat  them  by  myself.  The  next  day  he  took  out  the 
marks  and  knots  from  the  whole  line,  and,  giving  me  a  two- 
feet  rule  to  remeasure  it,  made  me  put  them  all  in  again. — 
This  I  had  to  repeat  three  or  four  times.  By  this  plan  they 
were  fully  impressed  on  my  memory  ;  and  as  for  the  song,  he 
made  me  sing  it  almost  every  half  hour  for  three  or  four  days, 
Bessy  generally  repeating  it,  in  her  clear  voice,  from  the  back 
kitchen,  or  up  stairs,  “  and  a  quarter  seven — by  the  deep 


quired  accuracy  and  expedition  in  giving  the  soundings.  But 
1  learned  u  great  deal  more  of  my  profession  :  Bramble  explain¬ 
ing  to  me  the  sails,  rigging,  and  names  and  uses  of  the  ro{>es, 
and  the  various  maiueuvres  practised,  all  of  which  he  would 
catechise  me  in  afterwards,  to  ascertain  if  I  was  perfect,  and 
had  remembercil  what  he  told  me.  1  was,  theref.«re,  umler 
excellent  tuition.  W hatever  port  wo  pntcre«l.  Bramble  would 
point  out  the  landmarks  to  me,  state  the  distances  from  point 
to  point,  anil  the  dangers  to  be  avoided.  These  1  cuold  not 
so  well  retain  |»«'ifcctly,  and  mjuired  occasional  reminding, 
but  altogether  1  gave  him  satisfaction.  It  wun  on  New  Year’s 
day,  1800,  that  we  boarded  a  large  homeward  bound  India¬ 
man,  which  had  just  struck  soundings.  She  was  a  thousand 
ton  ship,  with  a  rich  cargo  of  lea  on  board,  and  full  of  passen¬ 
gers,  besides  mure  than  one  hundred  invalids  frum  the  regi¬ 
ments  out  there,  who  had  been  sent  home  under  the  charge  of 
two  ullicers. 

What  a  difierence  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  between  the 
Indiair  an  going  out  and  this  owe  coming  luimo:  the  first  so 
neat  and  clean  in  her  decks,  and  this  so  crowdoil  and  so 
weatherworn  by  her  long  voyage.  What  with  trmips  in  old 
jackets,  which  had  once  been  scarlet,  Lascais  with  their  cur 
ly  black  hair,  and  dark  handsome  features,  yellow  men,  sickly 
women,  and  half  cast  children,  with  their  Hindoo  Ayahs,  ti¬ 
gers,  lions,  turtles,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  on  the  booms 
and  main-deck,  thu  vessel  was  in  a  strange  motley  of  confu* 


On  the  fourth  day  Bramble  said,  “  Well,  Tom,  I  think  both  | 
you  and  Bessy  may  leave  oil' singing  now.  You  have  yet  to  i 
learn  the  most  important  part,  which  is  to  heave  the  lead  ;  ; 
but  we  must  wait  till  we  get  on  board  of  a  vessel  for  that. —  j 
Observe,  Tom,  it ’s  all  very  w-"!!  singing  when  you  ’ve  plenty  j 
of  water,  and  I  like  it,  fur  it  sounds  musical  and  pleasant  to  I 
the  ear;  but  in  shallow  water  the  pilot’s  answer  must  be  much 
shorter  and  quicker,  as  you  will  find  out  by-and-hy.” 

CHAPTER  XXM....In  which  I  go  afloat,  and  obtain  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  English  Channel. 

It  may  bo  as  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  system  of  pilot-  | 


As  soon  as  wc  were  put  on  board,  the  captain,  officers,  and 
passengers  crowded  round  to  Inquire  the  news.  Bramble,  ac 
cording  to  pilot  custom,  had  brought  otl'  one  or  two  late  I'ly 
mouth  papers,  (one  of  which,  I  recollect,  gave  the  account  of 
the  cutting  out  of  the  Hermiune  by  Captain  Hamilton;)  but 
the  people  on  board  were  eight  months  behind-liand  at  least 
as  regarded  what  had  passed :  they  had  not  even  heard  of  Sir 
Sydney  Smith’s  defence  of  Acre  against  Boniqmrte,  or  any 
tiling  else  which  had  subsequt  iitly  occurred  ;  so  that  as  soon 
as  Bramble  had  taken  charge,  and  put  thu  ship’s  head  the 
right  ceurse  (for  the  wind  was  fair,)  there  was  no  end  to 
question  aud  answer.  And  while  Biainble  was  questioned 
by  the  captain  and  passengers,  1  was  attacked  by  the  mid¬ 
shipmen,  or  Guinea  pigs,  as  they  arc  called.  Having  a  fair 
wind  we  ran  right  for  the  Downs,  whore  we  arrived  on  the 


age  is  different  now  from  what  it  used  to  be  at  the  period  of  morning  of  the  second  day.  Here  the  purser  of  the  ship  went 
which  I  am  writing.  The  Cinque  Port  pilots  bow  carry  ves-  on  shore  witii  his  despatches,  and  the  sliin  anchored  to  await 


which  I  am  writing.  The  Cinque  Port  pilots  bow  carry  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  Downs  to  the  River,  and  from  the  River  to  the 
Downs;  their  pilotage  extends  no  further.  Vessels  seldom 
require  pilots  fur  the  Channel,  and  do  not  take  them  unless 
they  are  bound  to  some  port  vn  the  Channel  with  which  they 
are  unacquainted,  andiliosc  pilcts  who  ply  in  the  Cliannelare 
termed  Hublers ;  but  at  tlie  time  I  refer  to,  the  regular  pilots 
used  to  go  out  in  their  galley  s  to  the  chaps  of  the  Channel, 


on  shore  wiili  his  despatches,  and  the  ship  anchored  to  await 
orders,  by  the  next  post,  to  go  up  the  river. 

“  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  as  the  vessel  anchored,  “  I  cannot 
quit  the  ship,  but  you  may  ;  so  just  get  on  shore  in  one  of  the 
boats,  and  see  how  little  Bessy  is,  and  poor  old  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dox’s  leg  ;  and,  fom,  take  our  dirty  linen  on  sli^re  and  bring 
ofl' clean.” 

I  was  glad  enough  to  obey  his  orders,  for  I  was  very  anzi- 


and  take  charge  of  vessels  all  the  way  up ;  which,  by  the  new  j  ous  to  see  dear  little  Bessy  again  ;  so  1  dropped  into  a  boat 
regulations,  they  do  not  do.  The  anangements  for  pilotage  |  that  was  going  on  shore  for  fresh  beef,  taking  with  me  two  or 
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three  little  pretenU  for  Betsy,  out  of  the  many  which  I  had 
received  when  on  board  ;  for  the  offirert  and  men  were  very 
kind  to  me,  and  had  given  me  many  things,  which  they  did 
not  value,  but  which  1  did  very  much,  as  they  were  quite  new 
to  me. 

The  custom  officers  at  Deal  were  not  very  particular  at  that 
time.  I  was  not  searched  ;  and  arrived  at  the  cottage,  where 
1  found  Betsy  sitting  at  her  needle:  she  threw  down  her  work 
and  ran  to  me,  and  at  1  kissed  her  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks. 

“Where  it  father,  Tom  T  I 'm  so  glad  to  see  you  ;  but  where 
is  father  I  I ’ve  been  to  frightened,  the  winter  has  been  so 
rough.” 

“  He 't  on  board  of  the  Indiaman,  but  being  in  charge  he 
cannot  come  on  shore,  so  he  sent  me.” 

'*  Oh !  1  ’m  so  glad— you  have  been  away  so  long ;  and  we 
have  had  nothing  but  gales  of  wind  ;  and  do  you  know  that 
Williams  and  Steers  are  Ijoth  drowned?” 

“  No,  indeed,  we  know  nothing  ;  but  father  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  it,  for  they  were  friends  of  his.”  j 

“Well,  Tom,  it 's  not  fair  to  leave  a  little  girl  like  me  alone 
here,  for  Mrs.  Maddox  has  kept  her  bed  ever  since  you  left. 
Her  leg  is  better,  but  she  has  pains  in  her  limbs,  and  groans 
so  all  night,  and  here  1  am  left  by  myself,  to  hear  her  groan 
and  the  wind  roar.” 

Here  Bessy  began  to  cry,  and  I  to  console  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  although  1  did  feel  that  it  was  hard  that  such  a  child 
should  be  left  so  lonely.  The  presents  I  brought  her  made 
her  wipe  away  her  tears,  and  she  was  v(‘ry  soon  as  lively  and 
joyous  as  ever. 

“  1  heard  father  say,  Bessy,”  (I  always  called  Bramble  my 
&thor,  as  he  said  1  might,)  “that  he  had  picked  up  some¬ 
thing  this  winter,  for  he  has  had  none  but  heavy  vessels ;  and 
yon  know  pilotage  is  paid  by  the  draught  of  water.” 

“  W'ell,  he  may  have  made  money,  but  I ’m  sure  we  haven’t 
spent  any  to  matter ;  for  1  have  hardly  been  once  a  week  to 
Mrs.  Madnox  for  money  since  you  have  b**en  gone.  She  cats 
hardly  any  thing,  and  1  can 't  eat  my  meals,  when  I ’m  alone 
down  hero.  Will  futlter  coma  home  after  he  has  been  up  the 
river  ?” 

“  Yes,  Bessy,  ho  said  that  we  should  take  a  spell  on  shore.” 

“  Tom,  do  n’t  you  think  I  might  go  on  board  and  see  him 
for  half  an  hour?” 

“  Yes,  I  do  n’t  see  why  not:  speak  to  Mrs.  Maddox.” 

Bessy  ran  up  stairs,  and  came  down  with  the  required  per* 
mission,  provided  a  neighbor’s  girl  would  remain  in  the  house, 
and  that  she  went  under  my  escort.  Her  bonnet  was  soon 
on,  and  we  obtained  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Indiaman’s 
boats  which  was  shoving  off,  for  the  water  was  quite  smooth, 
and  the  ship’s  boats  could  he  on  the  shingle  without  difficulty. 
The  officer  took  Bessy  under  bit  boat  cleak,  and  we  were 
soon  on  board.  Bramble  was  not  on  deck  at  the  time,  and 
when  ^  went  down  to  look  for  him,  Bessy  remained  on  the 
quarter  deck,  in  admiration  of  all  she  saw.  But  Bramble 
was  not  below  as  1  supposed :  he  had  gone  into  the  cuddy 
with  the  captain ;  and  when  he  came  out,  hit  first  knowledge 
of  Bessy’s  ^ing  on  board  was  being  embraced  by  the  waist 
with  her  little  arms. 

“  Why,  Bessy,  my  child  1”  said  Bramble,  just  as  I  returned 
on  deck.  “  This  it  Master  Tom’s  doing,”  continued  he, 
kissing  her ;  “  so  you  have  como  to  see  your  father  ?” 

“  Why,  you  would  not  come  on  shore  to  tee  me,  father,” 
said  Bessy,  as  Bramble  took  her  up  and  kissed  her  ogain. 

“  Well,  Tom,  have  you  brought  the  clean  things  ?” 

“  No,  I  must  go  on  shore  again  with  Bessy,  father.” 

“  Very  true,  so  you  mutt.” 

Bessy  was  taken  much  notice  of  by  the  captain  and  all  on 
board.  No  wonder ;  her  fair  skin,  and  clear  transparent  red 
and  white,  were  in  such  contrast  with  the  bilioas-looking  pas¬ 
sengers,  that  she  appearetl  as  if  she  was  not  of  the  same  race. 
She  was  much  admired,  and  received  many  little  presents  ; 
and  when  she  left  the  ship,  after  staying  on  hoard  an  hour, 
she  was  much  delighted  with  her  trip,  and  still  more  so  with 
the  promise  of  Bramble,  that  he  would  stay  ashore  for  some 
time,  as  soon  os  be  came  back  from  the  river.  I  remained 
with  her  on  shore  till  dusk,  and  then,  having  collected  the 
clean  linen,  as  we  were  expected  to  sail  early  in  the  next 
laoming,  I  retume<l  on  board  the  Indiaman. 

CHAPTEB  XXVII....8howin|r  th«  importanoe,  on  board  ship,  of  a 
rope’s  end  well  applied. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  expected,  the  orders  came  down 


for  the  Indiaman  to  go  round  to  the  river.  The  wind  was 
fair,  but  light:  we  hove  up  and  made  sail,  stemming  the  last 
of  the  ebb.  When  the  flood  made,  the  wind  died  away,  so 
that  we  made  btit  little  progress ;  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
those  on  board,  who  were  naturally  impatient  to  land  after  so 
tedious  a  voyage.  Towards  the  evening  it  fell  calm,  and  a 
fog  bank  rose  on  the  horizon  to  the  eastward.  There  was 
still  two  hours  of  daylight,  when,  as  I  was  sweeping  the  hori¬ 
zon  with  my  glass,  I  discovered  the  three  masts  of  a  vessel 
with  no  sails  set  on  them.  As  she  was  a  long  way  off,  I  went 
half  way  up  the  main  rigging  to  have  a  better  view  of  her, 
and  made  her  out  to  be  a  large  lugger.  I  went  down  to  the 
poop,  where  Bramble  stood  smoking  a  cheroot  with  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  ship. 

“  Father,”  soys  I,  “  there ’s  a  large  lugger  on  our  beam, 
with  her  sails  lowered  down.  I  caught  her  masts  with  the 
glass  just  now.” 

“  Then  she ’s  a  French  privateer,  you  may  depend  upon  it,” 
replied  Bramble,  “  and  she  means  to  try  to  lake  us  by  sur¬ 
prise  to-night.” 

The  officers  went  down  and  reported  it  ta  the  captain :  the 
glasses  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  there  was  little  doubt  as  to 
what  she  was. 

“  Lucky  you  discovered  her,  boy,  for  we  might  have  been 
surprised,  that ’s  a  fact,”  said  the  captain ;  “  however,  now 
sue  shall  catch  a  Tartar.” 

“  She  ’s  waiting  for  the  fog,  captain,”  said  Bramble, 
“  which  will  come  rolling  down  with  the  shift  of  wind  in  about 
an  hour  or  two,  1  expect;  and  then  we  m^t  allow  her  another 
hour  to  get  alongside  of  us.  Depend  upon  it  she  has  plenty 
of  men,  and  intends  to  try  to  board  us  in  the  fog.” 

Every  body  was  now  on  the  qui  vive;  the  women  were,  as 
usual,  frightened  ;  the  men  passengers  looked  grave ;  the  Las¬ 
cars  ratlier  unsteady ;  but  we  had  forty  English  seamen,  and 
a  hundred  invalid  soldiers  on  board,  who  could  all  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  The  guns  were  loaded  and  shotted;  and  the 
invalid  soldiers  were  mustered ;  muskets  and  ammunition 
handed  up;  the  bayonets  fixed,  unfixed  again,  and  then  they 
were  ordered  to  remain  on  the  booms  with  their  accoutre¬ 
ments  on  and  their  muskets  by  their  sides.  The  officers  still 
kept  their  glasses  on  the  lugger,  until  at  last  the  fog  came 
down  and  we  could  sec  her  no  more. 

The  jfficers  who  commanded  the  invalids,  after  a  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  captain,  at  which  Bramble  assisted,  told  ofl'  their 
men  into  two  parties,  one  of  them  being  appointed  to  assist 
the  seamea  with  their  bayonets  in  repelling  tlie  boarders 
(should  the  attempt  be  made),  and  the  other  to  fire  upon  them, 
and  into  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  when  she  came  alongside. — 
The  Lascars  were  stationed  at  the  guns,  in  case  they  might 
be  required ;  but  no  great  dependence  was  placed  upon  their 
services. 

By  the  time  that  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  the 
fog  had  reached  the  Indiaman,  ana  we  w’cre  at  the  same  time 
taken  aback  with  the  easterly  breeze  which  brought  it  down 
to  us :  being  near  to  the  land,  we  put  the  ship’s  head  off  shore. 
The  wind  continued  light  and  the  water  smooth,  but  the  fog 
thickened  every  minute :  at  last  we  could  hardly  see  as  far  as 
tlie  foremast  of  the  vessel. 

“  He  ’ll  be  puzzled  to  find  iit,  I  think,”  said  the  captain. 

“  He  ’ll  find  us,  never  fear,”  replied  Bramble.  “He  has 
calculated  the  time  of  the  fog  reaching  us,  and  he  knows  that 
we  must  lay  our  head  ofl'  shore— to  be  sure,  we  might  give 
him  tlie  go-by  if  we  bore  up  and  ran  back  again  to  the  Downs.” 

“  1  think  1  see  myself  bearing  up  and  running  away  from  a 
rascally  French  privateer,”  said  the  captain.  “  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  tliere,  forward.” 

“  Ay  ay,  sir,”  replied  the  chief  officer. 

Half  an  hour  more  passed,  and  by  our  calculation  the  pri¬ 
vateer  should  have  been  on  board  of  us,  but  we  could  see 
nothing  of  her,  although  the  fog  had  cleared  up  a  little.  The 
soldiers  were  now  ordered  to  load  their  muskets.  1  was  on 
the  poop  with  Bramble,  when,  happening  to  turn  and  look 
aft  (the  very  opposite  direction  from  whicTi  tlie  privateer  was 
to  be  expectetl),  I  saw  her  three  lug  sails  looming  in  the  mist, 
just  on  the  quarter,  not  half  a  cable’s  length  from  us.  I 
jumped  down  to  where  the  captain  was  standing,  and  said  to 
him,  “  These  the  is,  sir,  close  on  our  lee  quarter.”  The  cap¬ 
tain  sprang  on  the  poop,  saw  the  vessel,  and  orderca  the  men 
to  come  aft  in  silence.  The  tramp  of  the  soldiers’  feet  was 
scarcely  over  when  the  lugger  was  alongside  of  us,  her  masta 
banging  against  our  mai'*  xnd  mizen  chains,  as  she  rolled 
with  the  swell  under  oin*  Ic®-  The  !■  renchmen  gave  a  cheer, 
which  told  us  how  vei/ numerous  they  were ;  they  climbed  up 
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the  bide  and  into  the  chains  like  cats,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all 
was  noise,  confusion,  and  smoke.  It  was  impossible  to  know 
what  the  result  was  to  be  for  about  a  minute,  when  the  cheers 
from  our  own  men  announced  that  the  assailants  had  been 
beaten  back.  But  hardly  had  the  cheering  ceased  on  our 
side  when  another  cheer  was  heard  from  the  lugger,  and  the 
attempt  to  gain  our  decks  was  repeated.  Tins  time  the 
Frenchmen  fought  more  obstinately  than  before,  and  it  was 
nearly  five  minutes  before  they  were  repelled.  It  was  not  yet  ^ 
dark  (although  the  fog  was  tliick),  and  you  could  make  out  i 
their  countenances  pretty  clear :  a  more  wild  reckless  set  of 
fellows  I  never  beheld,  and  they  certainly  fought  very  gallant-  ' 
ly,  but  they  were  tlriven  back  again ;  and  once  more  were  the  | 
cheers  from  the  British  seamen  and  soldiers  mixed  up  with  i 
the  execrations  and  shouts  of  the  still  contending,  although 
retreating,  Frenchmen. 

Just  at  this  period  of  the  conflict,  I  was  standing  on  the 
poop  by  Bramble,  wh*>  had  been  watching  the  result,  when  ho 
said,  “  Tom,  come  with  me  :  do  you  jump  into  the  main 
chains  with  a  double  part  of  the  topsail  haulyards  fall,  and 
when  the  lugger’s  mast  strikes  against  the  chains,  as  she  rolls 
in  to  us,  pass  the  fall  round  it  underneath  the  rigging,  and 
hand  the  end  in  to  me.” 

We  both  leapt  off  the  poop  :  he  gave  me  the  bight  of  the 
haulyards.  I  crept  out  of  the  port  into  the  chains  and  passed 
it  round  the  lugger’s  mainmast,  as  he  told  me,  handing  in 
the  bight  to  him  which  he  belayed  slack  to  the  main-sheet 
kevel.  At  the  time  I  perceived  a  man  lying  wounded  or  dead  1 
in  the  main  chains,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  until,  as  I 
w’as  al»out  to  get  on  board,  ho  attracted  my  attention  by  seiz¬ 
ing  my  leg,  and  making  his  teeth  meet  in  the  small  part  of  it, 
above  the  ankle.  I  could  ntit  help  crying  out,  I  was  so  taken 
by  surprise  with  the  pain ;  however  I  kicked  him  off,  and 
turning  to  look  at  him,  I  found  it  was  a  wounded  Frenchman, 
who,  perceiving  what  I  was  about,  had  paid  me  that  compli¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  I  was  otj  board  1  heard  the  captain  say  to 
Bramble,  “  V/ell,  pilot,  he  has  had  enough  of  it.” 

“  Yes,  and  he  won’t  escape,  captain,  for  Tom  has  got  him 
fast  by  the  mast  head,  and  they  dare  not  climb  up  to  cut  them¬ 
selves  adrift.  All  that  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  let  the  sol¬ 
diers  fire  on  his  decks  until  they  run  below,  and  tlien  our  men 
can  board  and  take  possession  of  her.” 

The  captain,  perceiving  that  the  vessel  w-as  made  fast,  gave 
the  necessary  orders.  The  soldiers  lined  the  hammock  net¬ 
tings  and  chains,  and  such  a  shower  of  musketry  was  poured 
into  her  decks  that  the  Frenchmen  were  s*K)n  driven  below, 
and  our  seamen  then  slipped  down  her  rigging,  boarded,  and 
took  possession  of  her.  I’he  prisoners  having  been  ordered 
up  and  passed  into  the  forehold,  the  wounded  men  were  then 
looked  after.  We  had  eleven  wounded,  but  none  killed;  the 
Frenchman  had  eight  killed  and  seventeen  wounded;  among 
others,  the  captain,  who  had  h?aded  the  second  attempt  to 
board.  She  was  called  the  I’ucelle  d’Orleans,  of  twelve  guns 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 

It  was  two  or  three  hours  l)efore  we  were  again  all  to  rights, 
and  a  party  sent  on  board  of  the  prize ;  and  then  there  was 
again  another  kind  of  confusion,  from  the  congratulations, 
drinking  healths,  the  women  coming  up  on  deck,  &c. ;  how¬ 
ever  the  weather  continued  light,  so  it  was  of  no  consequence. 
That  Frenchman  bit  very  hard,  and  I  limped  for  three  or  four 
days  afterwards. 

“  Well,  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  “  I  see  you ’ve  got  nerve,  so 
all ’s  right.  You  had  better  go  and  lie  down  now,  for  you 
roust  be  tired  ;  I  ’ll  call  you  in  the  morning.” 

Very  glad  was  I  to  limp  to  l>ed.  All  night  I  dreamed  of  netj 
thing  but  volleys  of  musketry,  and  boarding  and  reboarding, 
and  being  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  then  I  would  awake  widi 
the  smart  of  the  Frenchman’s  teeth. 

Ihe  next  morning  when  I  came  on  deck,  the  captain 
thanked  me  for  my  services,  and  said  that  the  lugger  would 
have  escaped  had  it  not  been  for  me.  I  replied  that  it  was 
Bramble  who  prevented  her  escape,  as  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  making  ^er  fast  if  1  had  nut  been  told. 

”  That ’s  all  true  enough,”  replied  the  captain;  “but  how 
many  of  your  age,  having  been  told  to  do  it,  would  have  done 
it,  Tom  1  I  shall  not  forget  you.” 

1  went  on  the  poop  to  Bramble,  who,  as  usual,  had  his  shot 
pipe  in  his  hand ;  and  I  certainly  was  pleased  when  I  saw 
what  a  beautiful  craft  we  had  helped  to  capture.  She  sat  like 
a  swan  on  the  water,  and  sailed  round  and  round  us  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

In  tha  afternoon  we  anchored  at  the  Nore,  and  sent  away 
all  the  prisoners  to  Shcerness.  X  roust  not  forget  to  say  bow 


very  kind  and  generous  tlie  passengers  were  to  me.  They  gave 
me  a  great  many  presents,  some  of  value,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out;  and  I  was  glad  to  leceive  them  that  I  might  give 
them  to  Virginia,  and  those  a  ho  had  been  friendly  to  me. 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  oil'  Greenwich,  and  Bramble 
told  me  to  go  on  shore  and  remain  with  my  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  until  he  came  down,  which  he  would  do  in  a  few  days, 
and  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  Anderson.  1  landed  with  all 
my  contraband  articles  in  the  boat,  but  no  one  thought  of 
stopping  or  searching  the  former  "I’oor  Jack.”  My  insig¬ 
nificance  was  my  protection ;  and  I  arriveil  safely  at  Fisher’s 
Alley  with  all  my  curiosities  and  prohibiteil  etlects.  When  I 
entered  the  house,  I  |)erceived  that  then*  was  a  third  person 
sitting  in  company  witli  my  mother  and  Virginia;  but  Vir¬ 
ginia  sprang  to  me,  and  I  threw  down  my  bundles  with  which 
1  was  loaded,  and  pressed  her  in  my  arms.  Although  1  hod 
bevn  absent  but  four  months,  she  appeared  to  be  very  much 
grown,  and  in  every  way  improved.  As  soon  as  1  had  re¬ 
leased  her,  I  offered  my  hand  to  my  mother,  who  took  it  very 
coldly,  and  then  obsc'rved,  “  Tom,  you  will  be  «a  ungenteel; 
don’t  you  see  there  is  a  gentleman  here?” 

“I  beg  his  pardon,  mother,”  replied  I;  “but  I  could  only 
see  my  sister  just  then.” 

‘  And  I  admire  your  feeling,  Tom,”  replied  the  party.— 

“  Mrs.  Saunders,  you  must  not  scold  him  for  that.  How  do 
you  do,  Tom,  and  how  do  you  like  your  profession?”  contin¬ 
ued  he,  holding  out  his  hand. 

I  took  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him  1  recognised  him. — 
“Oh,  sir!  you  are  the  gentleman  who  was  sitting  in  the 
room  when  we  called  upon  Sir  Hercules  and  her  ladyship.” 

“  I  am  so,  Tom,  and  I  promised  Sir  Hercules  that  I  would 
have  an  eye  to  you  all,  and  be  of  any  use  to  >ou  that  I  could. 
My  name  is  Wilson,  and  I’m  what  the  sailors  call  a  shark, 
that  is,  I  ’in  a  lawyer.” 

“  W'ell,  you  do  n’t  appear  as  if  you  would  bite,  sir,”  replied 
I,  as  I  looked  at  his  venerable  and  kind  fact*. 

“  No,  no,  we  never  frighten  people  by  out  looks:  we  don’t 
carry  our  teeth  with  us ;  but  I  have  several  rows  of  them,  atl 
ufion  shelves  in  my  chambers,  called  the  ‘  Statutes  at  large,’ 
and  by  other  names.” 

He  then  entered  into  conversutum  with  me,  and  I  told  him 
,  most  of  what  has  passed,  of  course  not  forgetting  that  the  In- 
I  diaman  we  had  brought  up  the  river  had  captured  a  privateer. 
He  sat  about  an  hour,  and  then  went  away,  tlesiring  me  to 
call  upon  him.  I  was  not  sorry  when  he  went,  as  1  wished 
1  to  show  my  presenu  to  Virginia,  and  give  her  those  which 
I  she  liked  best.  W’hen  Virginia  had  sek*cte<l  for  herself,  or 
I  rather  I  had  forced  upon  her  all  sho  most  admired,  I  gave  a 
j  cut  ivory  curd  case,  a  filigree  needle  case,  and  a  small  red 
scurf  to  my  motlier,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  appear- 
I  ed  pleased  with  me,  and  said  that  they  were  very  genteel,  and 
!  she  was  much  obliged  to  me.  The  remainder  1  put  away  in 
my  roem  up  stairs,  intending  to  keep  some  for  Bessy,  and 
give  the  others  to  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  the  doctor,  and  old  Nanny. 

I  then  went  to  the  Hoepital,  and  found  out  my  fatlier,  old 
Anderswn,  and  Ben.  I  narrated  to  them  much  more  ciirum- 
stantially  than  I  did  to  the  old  lawyer  the  particulars  of  tha 
capture  of  the  privateer.  Anderson  put  a  great  many  inqui¬ 
ries  to  me,  as  to  my  liking  ray  profession,  and  also  concerning 
little  Bessy,  whose  history  I  communicated  to  him.  After  my 
father  and  Ben  had  left,  he  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  advice, 
all  of  which  I  trust  that  I  treasured  up. 

“  I  hear,”  said  he,  that  Spicer  has  been  talking  a  good 
deal  about  you,  and  inquiring  very  often  when  you  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  return.  Were  you  very  intimate  with  tliat  man?” 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  then  narrated  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  spy-glass,  the  erasure  of  the  name  by  Mrs.  St.  Fe¬ 
lix,  and  the  recognition  of  it  by  Spicer. 

“  You  did  right  to  leave  him  in  his  error  relative  to  where 
you  received  the  glass  from,”  said  Peter  Anderson  :  “  there  is 
some  mystery  there  which  time  may  unravel,  but  do  not  say  a 
word  of  it  to  any  one,  Tom.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  told 
me,  as  in  case  you  are  away,  and  any  tiling  should  occur,  I 
shall  know  how  to  act.” 

1  must  acknowledge  that  I  now  walked  proudly  through  the 
streets  of  Greenwich.  I  was  no  longer  Poor  Jack,  but  1  was 
earning  my  livelihood  in  my  profession.  I  had  reason  to  be 
still  prouder  when,  two  days  afterward,  Mr.  Wilson  came  to 
my  mother’s  with  the  newspaper  in  his  hand  in  which  thrre 
was  a  long  account  of  the  capture  of  the  privateer,  and  the 
conduct  of  Bramble  and  of  me  spoken  of  in  the  higliest 
terms.  This  be  read  aloud  to  my  mother  and  Virginia.  I 
watched  my  sister:  the  tears  hlied  her  eyes  as  she  listened 
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and  when  Mr.  Wilson  had  done,  her  arms  were  round  my  neck, 
and  her  smiles  were  mix(Ml  with  her  tears,  and  sometimes  she 
would  laugh  as  she  cried  Oh!  how  I  loved  her  then,  for  I 
felt  how  dearly  she  loved  me ;  even  my  mother  appeared  grat¬ 
ified,  although  she  said  nr>thing,  but  continued  to  repair  the 
lace  veil  upon  which  she  had  b«*en  employed.  That  evening 
I  went  with  Virginia  to  call  upon  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  taking  with 
me  the  presents  I  had  laid  aside  for  her.  She  welcomed  me 
as  usual,  and  accepted  what  I  brought  for  her  without  hesita¬ 
tion  and  with  many  thanks. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Tom,”  said  she,  “  I  ’ll  just  put  away  all  your 
nice^ittle  remembrances,  and  then  I’ll  tell  you  that  1’  ve  heard 
all  about  your  behavior  in  the  fight  with  the  privateer ;  and 
I’ve  no  doubt  but  that,  if  you  continue  to  go  on  as  vou’ve  be¬ 
gun,  you  will  one  day  have  a  leg  the  less,  as  your  father  has 
before  you.” 

“  I  hope  not,”  replied  I :  “  two  legs  are  better  than  one.” 

"Yes,  when  you  want  to  run  away,  that ’s  true.  I  see  now 
why  you  ’re  so  anxions  to  save  your  legs.” 

”  But,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  good  spy¬ 
glass  you  gave  me,  I  never  should  have  discovered  the  priva¬ 
teer,  and  we  should  not  have  been  prepared  for  her.” 

'’Well,  that ’s  fortunate  :  it  did  n’t  prove  a  glass  too  much, 
any  bow,  or  you ’d  have  seen  double.  I  suppose,  then,  all 
these  pretty  things  are  my  share  of  the  prise  money.” 
h  “No,  they  are  of  no  value,  except  to  prove  to  you  that  Poor 
Jack  has  not  forgotten  your  kindness,  and  never  will.’* 

“  1  hat  I  believe :  and  believing  that,  I  suppose  you  have 
not  forgotten  old  Nanny.” 

t.  “  No ;  but  I  have  not  seen  her  yet.  I  intend  to  go  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  but  I  have  something  for  the  doctor.  He  is  not  at 
home,  will  you  give  it  to  him  T” 

“  Certainly,  you  know  I  am  as  good  as  a  mother  to  him.” 

*•  I  think  the  doctor  would  rather  you ’d  be  a  wife  to  him.” 

“1  hat’s  a  foolish  idea  that’s  in  many  people’s  heads,  Tom, 
which  I’  11  thank  you  to  contradict.  I  never  intend  to  change 
my  name.” 

“  Don’t  make  too  sure,”  replied  I ;  and  I  added  at  a  ven¬ 
ture,  (why,  I  know  not,  but  I  had  formed  the  idea  in  my  mind 
that  St.  Felix  was  not  her  proper  name,)  “you  may  change  it 
yet  for  your  real  name.” 

“  Tom,  Tom  !”  cried  the  widow,  “  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  I;  “  I  was  only  joking.” 

“  Well  then,  do  n’t  talk  such  nonsense,  or  I  shall  send  you 
out  of  the  shop.” 

I  had,  however,  it  appeared,  struck  upon  a  chord  which 
jarred,  and  all  the  spirits  of  Mrs.  St.  Felix  vanished  at  once. 
So  Virginia  and  1  wished  her  a  good  evening,  and  returned 
home.  [To  be  continued.] 


THE  POET’S  MISTRESS. 

BY  THE  HON.  D.  G.  GSBOXNE. 

She  is  alone,  and  casts  her  gaze 

Upon  the  page  his  hand  has  traced; 

And  as  she  reads  those  thrilling  lays. 

Each  thought  of  grief  is  half  efl'aced. 

Fair  is  the  theme  that  greets  her  bore. 

For  to  fair  love  those  words  refer ; 

But,  oh,  the  lines  are  doubly  dear 
Because  they  paint  his  love  for  her ! 

’T  is  true  the  triumphs  of  his  songs 
Are  ever  welcome  to  her  beat!. 

Even  when  the  witching  strain^  belong 
To  things  in  which  she  claims  no  part. 

The  glorious  meed  of  fame  that  he 

Draws  from  the  crowd  with  pride  she  views; 

But  who  can  paint  her  bliss  to  see 
Herself  the  idol  of  his  muse  ! 

The  crown  of  laurel  that  ho  wears. 

By  Genius  won  in  Life’s  wild  race. 

Though  oft  bedewed  by  bliMxl  and  tears. 

To  her  is  all  of  joy  and  grace. 

But  now  his  ]H>et*hund  doth  move 

That  crown  of  bays,  so  proud  and  sweet. 

From  where  it  rest^,  and  in  love 
Lays  down  the  laurels  at  her  feet ! 


I 

A  TURKISH  CUSTOM. 

The  sun  was  quivering  above  the  hoi-izon,  wl»en  I  strolled 
forth  from  Jaffa  to  enjoy  the  coming  breeze,  and  the  beautiful 
gardens  that  environ  that  agreeable  town.  Riding  along  the 
previous  day,  my  attention  had  been  attracted  by  a  marble 
gate,  the  fragment  of  some  old  temple,  that  now  served  as 
the  entrance  into  one  of  these  enclosures,  their  secure  boun¬ 
dary  otherwise  formed  by  a  picturesque  and  impenetrable 
hedge  of  Indian  fig.  It  is  not  a  hundred  yards  fr^m  the 
town.  Behind  it  stretches  the  plain  of  Ramie — the  ancient 
Arimathea — broad  and  fertile,  and,  at  this  moment,  green ; 
for  it  was  just  after  the  latter  rains,  when  Syria  is  most 
charming.  The  caravan-track  leading  through  it,  led  to  Je¬ 
rusalem.  The  air  was  exquisitely  soft  and  warm,  and  sweet 
with  the  perfume  of  the  orange  bowers.  I  passed  through 
the  marble  portal,  adorned  with  some  florid,  yet  skilful  sculp¬ 
tures,  and  found  myself  in  a  verdant  wilderness  of  fruit  trees, 
rising  in  rich  confusion  from  the  turf,  through  which  not  a 
single  path  seemed  to  wander.  There  were  vast  groups  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  varied  ot'casionally  with  the  huge 
offspring  of  the  citron-tree,  and  the  glowing  produce  of  the 
pomegranate ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  the  tall  bannana  raised 
its  head  aloft,  with  its  green  and  gulden  clusters,  and  some¬ 
times  the  graceful  and  languid  crest  of  the  date-bearing 
palm. 

While  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  direction  I  should  bend  my 
steps,  my  ear  was  caught  by  the  w  Id  notes  ef  Turkish  mu¬ 
sic  ;  and  following  the  sound,  I  emerged  upon  a  plot  of  turf, 
clear  from  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  fountain';  and 
by  its  margin,  seated  on  a  delicate  Persian  carpet,  a  venerable 
Turk.  Some  slaves  were  near  him,  one  of  whom,  at  a  little 
distance,  was  playing  on  a  rude  lyre.  In  his  left  hand  was  a 
volume  of  Arabian  poetry,  and  he  held  in  his  right  the  serpen¬ 
tine  tube  of  his  Nargilly,  or  Syrian  pipe.  When  he  beheld 
me,  he  saluted  me  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  Orient,  press¬ 
ing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  but  not  rising.  I  apologised  for 
my  intrusion;  but  he  welcomed  me  with  serene  cordiality, 
and  invited  me  to  share  his  carpet  and  touch  his  pipe.  Some 
time  elapsed  in  answering  those  questions  respecting  Euro¬ 
pean  horses  and  arms,  wherein  the  easterns  delight.  At 
length  the  solemn  and  sonorous  voice  of  the  muezzin,  from  the 
minarets  of  Jaffa,  came  floating  on  the  air.  The  Sun  had 
set;  and,  immediately,  my  host  and  his  companions  perform¬ 
ed  their  ablutions  in  the  fountain;  and,  kneeling  towards 
Mecca,  repeated  their  accustomed  prayers.  Then  rising,  the 
Turkish  aga,  for  such  was  his  rank,  iavited  me  to  enjoy  the 
evening  breeze,  and  accompany  him  in  a  walk  round  his  gar¬ 
den. 

As  we  proceeded,  my  companion  plucked  an  orange,  and, 
taking  a  knife  from  his  girdle  and  cutting  the  fruit  in  half,  of¬ 
fered  me  one  moiety  and  tlirew  the  other  away.  More  than 
once  he  repeated  this  ceremony,  which  somewhat  excited  my 
surprise.  At  length  he  inquir^  my  opinion  of  his  fruit.  I 
enlarged,  and  with  sincerity,  on  its  admirable  quality,  the 
racy  sweetness  of  its  flavor,  which  I  esteemed  unequalled; 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise,  that  of 
fruit  so  exquisite,  he  should  so  studiously  waste  so  considerar 
ble  a  portion. 

“Efiendi,”  said  the  Turk,  with  a  grave  though  gracious 
smile,  “  to  friends  we  give  only  the  sunny  side.” 


An  English  lady,  on  arriving  at  Calais,  on  her  way  to  make 
the  grand  tour,  was  surprised  and  somewhat  indignant  at  be¬ 
ing  termed,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  a  foreigner.  “  You 
mistake,  madam,”  said  she  to  the  libeller,  with  some  pique, 
“  it  is  you  who  are  foreigners ;  we  are  English.” 


A  person  who  married  a  termegant,  who  drove  him  to  des¬ 
peration,  and  finally  to  death,  just  before  dying  requested  a 
friend  to  have  the  following  brief,  yet  pungent,  inscription  put 
on  his  tomb:  “  Slain  by  a  Jaw  Bone.” 


Akfabilitt.-— A  distinguished  English  writer  truly  says  : 
“  What  a  fool  a  great  man  is,  if  he  does  not  study  to  be  affa¬ 
ble  ;  weigh  a  Prince’s  condescension  in  one  scale,  and  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  in  the  other,  and  the  condescension  will  out¬ 
weigh  them  all.” 
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THE  PRAIRIE  LEA. 

BV  DR.  J.  R.  MITCHELL. 

Oh  !  the  Prairie  lea  ia  the  home  for  me, 

F'or  there  I ’m  lor.l  of  all  I  see ; 

The  chase,  the  chase  o’er  the  boundless  space. 
And  the  grassy  course  for  me ! 

I  fly  unseen  o’er  iields  of  green, 

Where  hoof-crush’d  blossoms  scent  the  air, 
And  the  pheasant  springs,  on  startled  wings, 
From  her  wild  and  lonely  lair. 

Oh!  the  Prairie  lea,  &c. 

The  Trumpet’s  sound,  the  war  steed’s  bound. 
The  fluttering  banner’s  starry  field, 

The  cannon’s  roar,  the  spouting  gore, 

To  some  a  stermy  joy  may  yield ; 

But  eh  give  me  the  Prairie  lea, 

Its  peaceful  scenes  are  dear  to  me ; 

The  hunter’s  cry,  the  cloudless  sky, 

Oh !  these  are  joys  for  me  ! 

Oh !  the  Prairie  lea,  &c. 
The  wolf  leaps  out,  at  the  merry  shout, 

The  fox  steals  through  the  dewy  mead. 
And  moer-cocks  cry,  as  off  they  fly 
From  the  deer  and  panting  steed ; 

And  oh,  at  night,  what  wild  delight ! 

As  home  we  fly  with  careless  tread. 

No  fence  to  leap,  no  path  to  keep. 

On  the  way  to  our  grassy  bed ! 

Oh  !  the  Prairie  lea,  &c. 
My  loved  one’s  there,  as  soft  and  fair 
As  down  upon  tlie  snow-owl’s  breast, 

And  soul  as  true,  as  the  sky’s  deep  blue 
Of  the  clear  and  cloudless  west ; 

The  prairie  bride,  was  the  city’s  pride. 

But  pomp  and  ease  she  left  to  roam 
Afar  with  me — on  the  prairie  lea. 

The  light  of  the  hunter’s  home ! 

Oh!  the  Prairie  lea,  &c. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  GASTRONOMY. 

**  Savefrray  xai  crevnay  airirroy  xai  CfioKOy  laKoy,  * 

“  I  sing  of  saucepan,  stewpan,  spit,  and  smoke-jack.” 

Commend  me  to  the  man  who  gives  a  good  dinner.  Such 
an  enviable  acquaintance  cannot  be  too  highly  prized ;  indeed, 
methinks  I  hear  the  gnostic  gastronomer  exclaim,  where  is 
he  to  be  found  7  Happy  ought  he  to  consider  himself  who 
can  boast  of  even  one  upon  his  list  of  feeding  friends,  for  to 
give  a  really  g^od  dinner  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than 
mankind  in  general  are  aware  of.  How  rarely  dees  com¬ 
plete  success  crown  the  wishes  of  the  anxious  Amphitryon, 
and  the  talented  exertions  of  his  cook  7  They  are  both  sub¬ 
jected  to  casualties  which  may  mar  their  benevolent  solicitude 
for  the  comfort  of  the  guests.  Alas!  the  odds  are  fearfully 
against  them !  It  is  said,  there  are  seven  chances  against 
even  the  most  simple  dish  being  presented  to  the  mouth  in 
absolute  perfection— for  instance,  a  leg  of  mutton.  First,  the 
mutton  must  be  good.  Second,  it  must  have  been  kept  a 
good  time.  Third,  must  be  roasted  at  a  good  fire.  Fourth, 
by  a  good  cook.  Fifth,  who  must  be  in  good  temper.  Sixth, 
with  all  this  felicitous  combination  you  must  have  good  luck; 
and,  seventhly,  a  good  appetite.  The  meat,  and  the  mouths 
which  are  to  eat  it,  must  be  ready  for  action  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  greatest  afflictions  with  which  the  giver  of  din¬ 
ners  is  visited  is  the  frequent  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part 
of  the  invited  ;  for,  by  a  lack  of  observance  of  this  cardinal 
virtue,  the  intricate  arrangements  of  the  cuisine  are  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated — the  comfort  of  the  party  end  angered — the 
host’s  reputation,  or  rather  his  cook’s,  jeopardised,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  pains  and  culinary  skill  thrown  away.  Whatever  fash¬ 
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ion  and  habit  may  sanrlinn,  I  hold  the  want  of  punctuality  to 
be  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  cannot  be  suiHciently  con¬ 
demned.  It  is  rude  in  the  extn'me,  and  so  closely  allied  to 
impertinence  and  ill-breeding,  that  the  transgn'ssor  should 
never  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  offending  a  second  time. 
Some  eccentric  gentlemen  carry  this  failing  to  a  provoking 
extent,  and  will  honor  you  with  their  presence  perhaps  a  full 
hour  after  the  time  specified  in  your  invitation.  Out  upm  such 
affectation,  say  I ;  it  is  an  insult  to  tlu)  host  as  well  as  the 
guests.  Avoid  such  late  friends,  gentle  reader,  as  you  would 
Alexandria  when  tlto  plague  is  raging  there — they  arc  pests 
to  dinner  society.  The  term  ‘‘  good  dinner,”  in  its  most  com¬ 
prehensive  sense,  comprises  much  more  than  the  actual  fare 
to  be  discussed  ;  there  are  numberless  concomitant  comforts 
which  lend  their  valuable  aid  in  summing  up  the  total  of  a 
perfectly  good  dinner;  for  example,  the  edibles  may  be  ex¬ 
cellent  of  their  kind,  and  well-tlressed,  but  if  the  servants  do 
not  understand  their  business,  and  offend  the  tympanum  by  a 
profane  jingling  of  glasses,  clatter  of  plates,  and  rattling  of 
knives  and  forks — if  the  v/ines  be  indifferent,  clumsily  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  ill-decantered — if  there  be  a  paucity  of  plate,  and  a 
scarcity  of  crystal,  the  room  badly  lighted,  the  dining-room 
too  small  for  the  party,  and  if  you  be  winlged  in  between  two 
apoplectic  “convives,”  as  in  an  omnibus  on  a  rainy  day, 
with  fourt€?en  ixsides,  why  I  should  not  pay  my  host  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  pronouncing  his  entertainment  a  good  dinner. 

With  all  due  defenmee  to  our  continental  neighbors,  they 
know  nothing  of  this  difficult  acquirement — not  that  I  deny 
the  studied  excellence  and  endless  variety  of  their  refined  and 
delicate  dishes.  As  far  as  the  animal  gratification  goes  there 
is  nothing  to  desire,  but  their  tables  an*  badly  appointed— 
their  dining-rooms  cheerless  and  ill-furnished — the  plate  and 
glass  execrable,  and  the  attendance  faulty  beyond  conception. 
Their  wines,  I  admit,  also  are  unexceptionable,  but  at  large 
dinner  parties  in  the  French  metropolis  they  are  handed  round 
without  proper  discrimination  by  the  host,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  pn-cious  juice  is  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  some  savage  in  the  shape  of  an  attendant,  who  (espe¬ 
cially  if  it  be  in  warm  weather)  shocks  the  connoisseur  by 
grasping  the  body  of  the  bottle  with  his  moist  and  greasy 
palm,  thereby  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  ico-pail  or  well-re¬ 
gulated  cellar,  instead  of  dexterously  poising  the  tafier  neck 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  previously  encased  in  diaper. 
These  are  soltHrisms  in  waiting  committed  by  ill-drilled  do¬ 
mestics  and  vulgar-minded  butlers  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Believe  me  that  England  is  the  country  for  good  living,  and 
London  the  centre  of  attraction  far  good  dinners,  the  focus  of 
gourmanderie.  We  all  know  that  the  haute  noblesse  give 
good  dinners ;  it  is  not  of  these  1  propose  to  treat ;  these  are 
perfect  in  their  way,  and  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  unap¬ 
proachable  by  any  nation  in  the  civilized  world ;  but  it  is 
of  true  domestic  living  I  write,  such  us  is  practised  in  fami¬ 
lies  and  by  bachelors  whose  incomes  may  vary  from  one  to 
ten  thousand  a-year.  This  I  take  to  bo  the  happy  medium  of 
society  in  general,  where  more  true  comfort  (magical  word!) 
combined  with  elegance  and  luxury,  are  to  bo  met  with,  than 
in  the  mansions  of  those  possessed  of  colossal  fortunes.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  real  enjoyment  in  a  large  dinner 
party.  Of  general  conversation  there  can  be  none.  Social 
intercourse  is  out  of  the  question,  and  you  may  rise  from  the 
I  table  without  knowing  who  your  opposite  neighbor  has  been 
I  during  the  repast,  for  what  with  branch-lights,  pyramids  of 
crystal,  floral  embellishments,  and  the  epergne,  you  may  seek 
in  vain  to  recognize  an  old  acquaintance  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  objects.  Nothing  is  left  but  to  soek  for  solace  and 
amusement  with  those  whom  chance  has  placed  in  juxta-po- 
sition  with  you.  You  may  be  seated  next  to  a  bore,  a  proser, 
a  simpleton,  or  an  intellectual  personage,  e'est  selon.”  I 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  all  sorts. 

I  remember  upon  one  occasion  asking  an  interesting  damsel 
whom  I  had  the  honor  of  escorting  to  the  soUle  d  manger,  if 
she  would  partake  of  some  fried  or  boiled  soles,  when  she 
with  bewitching  naivete  replied,  “  1  will  take  some  fried,  if 
you  please,  for  they  have  fewer  bones.”*  1  have  puzzled  my¬ 
self  ever  since  to  discover  how  this  could  be,  but  without  com¬ 
ing  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  have  an  innate  aversion 
I  to  large  parties.  A  dinner-table  should  never  be  crowded.— 
Eight  is  the  highest  admissible  number — six,  par  preference. 
Although  a  happy  Benedict  myself,  1  opine  that  a  bachelor, 
blessed  with  an  income  of  two  thousand  a  year,  endowed  with 

^  1  Em  is  a  taut. 
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taste,  discrimination,  judgement  and  tact,  and  of  a  convivial 
t  n  withul,  cives  the  best  dinners.  i 

The  late  Dr.  Kitchener  stood  preeminent  in  this  branch  ©f 
hospitality-— unrivalled,  1  oaight  say— no  man  ever  understood 
the  real  art  of  giring  a  dirnor  so  well  as  himself.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  gtiests  was  his  first  care — their  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  wore  his  sole  consideration ;  and  with  this  Inmevolent 
feeling  he  brought  those  together  at  his  festive  board  whose  ' 
tastes  and  habits  were  congenial,  and  who  rejoiced  in  each 
other’s  society.  This  is  the  grand  seen't  for  organizing  a 
pleutant  party — and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  worthy  doc¬ 
tor  invariably  succeeded — his  leunions  were  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  in  London.  The  most  celebrated  wits  and  bon»  rivantu 
of  the  day  graced  his  tabic,  and  inter  atia  the  late  George 
Colman,  who  was  an  especial  ftivorite ;  his  interpolation  of  a 
little  monosylluhlc  on  a  written  admonition  which  the  doctor  , 
caused  to  be  placed  on  the  mantel-piece  of  the  dining-parlor, 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  was  the  origin  of  such  a  drinking 
bout  as  was  seldom  permitted  under  his  roof.  The  caution  , 
ran  thus :  ' 

“  Come  at  seven — go  at  eleven.”  | 

Colman  brielly  altered  the  sense  of  it;  for  upon  the  doctor’s  ; 
attention  Inung  directed  lo  the  card,  he  read  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  “ComeatscNcn — go  it  at  eleven  !”  which  the  guests  j 
did,  and  the  claret  was  punished  accordingly. 

A  worthy  uncle  of  mine — peace  to  his  mnines — was  an  old 
and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Kitchener’s,  and  had  the  distin¬ 
guished  lionor  of  being  one  of  the  doctor’s  committee  uttante, 
for  which  responsible  office  my  venerable  relative’s  discrimi¬ 
nating  palate  fully  qualified  him.  The  public  are  indebted 
to  his  research  for  that  inimitable  receipt  for  mock  turtle  soup 
which  Dr.  Kitcliener  has  published  in  his  imperishable  work. 
The  Cook’s  Oracle,”  a  volume  replete  with  culinary  Ion; 
«nd  valuable  information.  By  reason  of  my  consanguinity  i 
with  his  fell  jw  epicure,  1  was  occasionally  admitted  as  a  guest 
at  the  doctor’s  table  in  my  younger  days,  and  there  was  I  in-  ^ 
itiated  in  tlie  arcana  and  mystery  of  good  living.  The  trans- 
cendant  merit  of  Dr.  Kitchener’s  dinners  consisted  not  so 
much  in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  his  entremets,  as  the  uni-  | 
fornily  surpassing  excellence  of  the  fare  placed  before  you ;  i 
for  he  was  ever  of  o[>inion  that  three  or  four  delicacies  dressed  , 
in  perfection  were  better  worthy  of  notice  than  a  dozen  dain-  j 
ties  indifferently  served.  The  following  will  serve  as  a  sam-  ; 
pie: — The  soup  was  supciiutive ;  if  turtle,  it  was  procured  i 
from  Birch’s,  but  many  of  his  friends  preferred  the  imitation  | 
made  at  home  ;  his  favorite  fish  was  turbot,  which  I  never  ' 
ate  in  such  perfection  at  any  other  table ;  but  this  varied  of  | 
course  with  the  season,  when  John  Dory,  red  mullet,  and  sal-  j 
mon,  furnished  their  quota  of  enjoyments.  These  were  gen-  | 
erally  succeeded  by  an  unexceptionable  saddle  or  haunch  of  | 
four-year  old  South-Down  mutton,  boiled  or  fricasseed  poul-  I 
try,  prawn  curry,  pdtds,  tongue,  salad,  and  vegetables;  when  1 
game  was  not  in  season,  a  splendidly-drt'ssed  crab  was  the  ' 
appetizing  substitute.  This,  with  some  “fondu,”  an  omelette  j 
Movffli'e,  and  a  choice  Stilton,  closed  the  eating  part  of  the  ' 
entertainment.  | 

'Hiere  was  a  total  absence  of  superfluous  ornament  at  the  ' 
hospitable  <loctor’8  tabic— it  was  arranged  with  quakerlike 
simplicity,  but  there  was  every  thing  for  use,  and  in  abun¬ 
dance;  the  attendance  was  faultless,  and  the  stimulating  et¬ 
cetera  in  the  way  of  sauces  of  surpassing  flavor,  and  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  guest — an  example  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation.  The  doctor’s  cook  was  of  the  softer  sex;  but  if  she 
were  of  the  feminine  gender,  her  mind  was  masculine ;  there 
was  a  vigor  and  boldness  in  her  culinary  conceptions  |>crfectly 
unapproachable  by  other  females.  She  was  the  “  Da  Stuel" 
of  cookery ;  and  moreover,  had  the  bump  of  gustativeness 
•trongly  <levelo{>ed.  Dr.  Kitchener  was  of  opinion  that  good 
eating  required  good  drinking,  and  in  support  of  his  favorite 
maxim,  his  cellar  was  stocked  with  specimens  of  the  finest 
vintages — his  wines  were  delicious,  and  selected  with  infinite 
judgement — the  liquids  were  worthy  of  the  solids.  The 
worthy  gastronome  whose  hospitable  deeds  I  am  recording, 
was  a  discipla  of  the  old  school,  and  was  proud  of  his  mahog¬ 
any  ;  and  1  very  much  question  if  he  would  have  followed,  or 
even  sanctioned,  the  foreign  innovation  of  leaving  the  cloth  on 
the  table  after  the  dinner  has  been  removed.  This  is  one  of 
many  continental  customs  that  have  been  introduced,  and  I 
which,  with  all  due  deference,  1  conceive  to  be  more  honored  ! 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  However  splendid  and  I 
costly  the  damask  may  be,  it  does  notwrarrant  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  beautiful  wood.  Our  dining-tables  are  made  fur  show 
as  well  as  use— the  reverse  is  the  case  abroad — the  F rench 


are  compelled  to  leave  the  cloth  on  theirs,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons — they  are  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Losing  sight  therefore 
of  the  motive  which  operates  upon  our  continental  neighbors 
for  this  habit,  we  copy  the  system  in  defiance  of  goo<l  taste. 

A  French  salon  is  magnificently  furnished,  light,  airy,  and 
elegant,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  “  mevblcs”  elaborate 
und  ornamental ;  but  a  French  salle  d  manger  is  a  verv’  sorry 
ajiartment,  desolate  and  cheerless  to  the  last  degree  ;  the  di¬ 
ning-tables  are  composed  of  the  rudest  materials,  and  in  first- 
rate  houses  I  have  known  the  festive  board  to  have  In'en  lite¬ 
rally  a  deal  board,  covered  with  green  baize,  resting  «n  tres- 
seU;  1  hope  to  see  this  truly  un-English  fashion  abolished — 
it  is  chilling,  unsociable,  and  uncomfortable — call  it  the  force 
of  habit  if  you  will,  but  I  never  fancy  1  have  dined  if  I  do 
not  see  the  mahogany.  1  am  old  fashioned  enough  to  like  to 
see  the  bottle  passed  with  discretion  after  the  edible  process 
is  finished;  and  1  am  much  mistaken  if  our  indulgent  wives 
have  any  objection  to  our  sipping  a  few  glasses  of  genereus 
wine  w  hile  they  are  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  inaniua- 
makers,  and  talking  scandal  over  our  heads.  I  am  as  great 
an  enemy  to  any  excess  as  the  veriest  tee-totaller.  No  gentle¬ 
man  will  ever  render  himself  unfit  for  female  society,  but  in 
the  name  of  good-fellowship  allow  us  a  bottle  of  claret  and 
an  hour’s  rational  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men. 

One  of  the  most  gentlemanlike  hobbies  a  man  can  indulge 
in,  is  a  good  cellar;  for  I  know  not  a  truer  gratification  than 
being  enabled  to  give  a  friend  a  bottle  of  fine  wine.  To  me 
it  is  the  ne  pins  ultra  of  enjoyment.  1  need  scarcely  say, 
that  great  judgment  and  experience  are  required  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  your  stock;  and  if  you  be  diffident  of  your 
power  of  taste,  confide  implicitly  in  a  respectable  wine  mer¬ 
chant,  and  he  will  do  you  justice.  Of  all  wines,  Madeira  de¬ 
mands  the  nicest  discrimination  in  its  selection  ;  the  deserved¬ 
ly  high  place  it  once  held  in  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs, 
has  been  usurped  by  Sherry,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it 
should  have  grown  into  comparative  desuetude ;  for  of  the  two 
it  is  incomparably  the  finer  wine.  An  error  has  long  prevail¬ 
ed  regarding  this  long  neglected  nectar,  whi;h,  in  justice  to 
my  brother  ”  bons  vivants,"  I  must  expose. 

The  unwary  are  led  to  believe  that  East  India  Madeira  is 
the  best — this  is  decidedly  wrong,  as  I  shall  pieseiitly  show. 
The  West  India  Madeira  is  the  wine  par  excellence — im¬ 
measurably  superior  in  every  respect.  The  authority  I  can 
quote  in  support  of  my  argument  is  not  to  be  disputed,  for 
this  important  and  little-known  fact  was  communicuteil  to  me 
on  the  Island  of  Madeira  itsc If,  by  one  of  its  most  influential 
merchants,  under  whose  hospitable  roof  1  was  living  some  few 
yc.ars  ago.  He  told  me  that  the  West  India  plantt  rs  are  the 
very  best  judges  in  the  world  of  Madeira  wine,  and  purchase 
none  but  of  the  very  best  description,  and  whether  consigned 
to  them,  or  sent  on  speculation  to  the  several  islands,  the  very 
first  quality  only  is  shipped — the  distance  is  nothing — a  three 
weeks’  run,  and  if  wine  of  an  indifferent  kind  were  submitted 
for  sale,  it  vcould  be  returned  on  the  merchant's  hands.  Not 
so  with  the  commodity  sent  to  the  East  India  maiket  under 
the  attractive  cognomen  of  ”  London  Particular,” — it  is  a 
thin  acid  potation,  a  second-growth  wine  in  fact,  and  as  unlike 
the  rich,  fruity,  nutty  beverage  of  occidental  celebrity,  us  a 
horse-chesnut  is  to  a  chesnut  horse.  Of  course  I  do  not  al¬ 
lude  to  private  orders  from  governors-general,  commanders- 
in-chiefs,  and  nabobs,  but  to  the  common  run  of  wine  with 
high  sounding  title,  exported  by  captains  of  free  traders, 
either  on  their  own  account,  or  that  of  the  retailers  and 
keepers  of  stores  at  the  various  presidencies. 

During  my  short  stay  at  Madeira  on  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  I  discovered  that  there  was  a  great  ditlcrence  in  the 
price  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wine  shipjied  to  the  East — 
that  for  the  West  averaging  fifty  guineas  and  fifty-four  pounds, 
while  the  latter  could  be  had  at  thirty-eight  and  f*rty  pounds 
per  pipe.  The  contented  citizen  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart 
imagines,  that  a  pipe  of  Madeira  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of 
the  Neptune  or  Polly,  of  London,  and  which  has  been  to  Ingy 
and  back,  must  be  superior,  forgetting  that  if  the  wine  itself 
be  not  originally  good,  all  the  voyages  from  the  days  of  Lord 
Anson  to  the  present  time  will  never  impart  richness  and  fla¬ 
vor  to  any  juice  of  the  grape  of  a  poor  and  thin  body : — a 
genial  climate  and  perpetual  motion  may  accelerutc  the  pro¬ 
gress  to  maturity,  but  fifty  tropical  suns  and  as  many  trips 
round  the  Cape  will  never  make  fine  Madeira.  Lady  Du- 
berly’s  elegant  axiom  may  be  justly  quoted  in  this  case,  when 
snubbing  her  lord,  she  says,  **  You  cannot  make  a  silk  puise 
out  of  a  sow’s  ear.”  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  convert 
table-beer  into  brown  stout.  With  the  exception  of  private 
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stocks  in  the  cellars  of  the  East  India  connoisseur,  there  is  no  [  England. — If  Madeir.a  it  biit  little  undcr>4too«l  in  this  country', 
Madeira  equal  to  that  to  be  siet  with  in  evei’y  island  in  the  |  that  amphibious  delicacy,  the  turtle,  is  still  loss.  I  can  fancy 
West  Indies,  and  to  have  it  in  j»erfection  it  should  be  drunk  j  the  uplifted  hands  and  incretlulous  gate  of  an  apoph'ctic  al» 
upon  the  spot.  j  darman  on  reading  such  a  startling  annou  roinent.  Regard* 

Another  popular  error,  and  one  which  makes  a  thorough-  ?  less  of  ofl'ending  the  whole  coqioration,  I  assert  it  as  a  fact — 
bred  West  Indian  shudder,  is  that  of  decanting  old  Matleira  mind,  I  do  not  say  that  the  soup,  miscalliHl  turtl*‘-soup,  is  not 
wine,  and  leaving  the  stopper  out  :  it  is  a  barbarous  system  a  gocal  soup;  I  am  not  so  dovohl  of  taste— it  is  an  excellent 
and  cannot  be  suthciently  reprobated.  The  tine  nutty  tlavor  soup,  but  it  is  not  turtle-soup.  I  admit  it  to  bo  a  rich  and  sa* 
so  prized  by  the  gastronomic  planters,  the  indescribable  aroma,  vory  compound,  in  which  some  savory  morceaux  of  its  gtvita- 
the  nosegay  in  short,  is  d-istroyed  by  this  senseless  process —  ther  may  occasionally  be  found  floating  ;  but  the  sescituling 
your  pseudo  judge  says  it  renders  the  wine  soft  and  silky,  for  juices  with  which  the  o»'cidental  luxanr  is  presented  to  us,  are 
which  read  flat  and  vapid.  VV’ljat  would  the  genuine  porter-  extracted  from  the  hineb'r  legs  of  a  calf  anti  an  ox  ;  the  found* 
swigger  say  to  having  his  favorite  beverage  left  standing  ex-  ation,  in  fact,  is  composeil  «)f  v*‘al  ami  beef,  w  ith  a  masterly 
posed  to  the  action  of  tlve  air  for  some  three  or  four  hours  introthictioo  of  appetizing  condiments,  which  are  both  palata- 
beforo  his  dinner?  Why,  he  would  write  the  man  down  an  hie  and  pleasing;  but,  bnlieve  me,  it  is  no  more  like  the  tur- 
ass  who  committed  such  an  atrocious  act.  The  cases  are  tie-soup  of  the  western  hemisphere,  than  pea-soup  made  from 
parallel,  and  in  both  instances  the  spirit  and  tlavor  of  the  li-  that  delicate  vegetable  in  the  spring  is  to  a  nankeeit-cub)red 
quid  are  destroyed.  mess  concocted  in  the  winter,  bearing  the  same  name.  The 

The  principal  firms  of  Madeira  have  adopted  the  plan  of  truth  is,  the  turtle  is  too  expensive  a  delicacy  to  warrant  such 
giving  their  wines  the  benefit  of  the  motion  of  a  vessel  by  a  lavish  e.xprnditiiro  of  its  succulent  nourishment— tmi  prw- 
inanual  application.  Whole  gangs  of  Portuguese  are  employed  cious  to  waste — Messrs.  Hirch,  Relden  nml  I.ovegrove  kno^* 
on  tha  beach  in  rolling  pipes  and  hogsheads  of  Madeira,  thus  it,  and  husband  the  luscious  treasures  accordingly, 
saving  the  expense  of  a  voyage,  and  with  the  same  beneficial  |  In  the  West  Indies,  e'est  tine  autre  affaire;  the  turtle  ar® 
result— the  undulating  motion  of  the  vessel  being  tolerably  '  too  plentiful  to  require  the  meretricious  aid  of  stock  and  gravy, 
imitated  on  this  vine-Hourishing  island.  The  merchants  there  >  There  the  whole  is  consumed  for  s«>up,  excepting  the  callipen 
also  bring  on  premature  age  by  means  of  artificial  heat,  and  it  — and,  I  need  scarcely  a<ld,  it  is  exquisitely  delicious.  A  tur- 
is  astonishing  how  soon  the  wines  ripen  under  the  sweating  tie  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds  is  considered  by  all  right- 
process,  as  it  is  termed.  In  the  West  Indies,  as  soon  as  a  I  judjing  epicures  to  lx*  the  proyier  size  and  growth  for  perfect 
pipe  of  Madeira  is  bottled  oft’,  the  planter  stores  it  in  a  loft  of  1  eating,  and  will  furni.sh  a  satisfactory  repast  for  some  ten  or  a 
his  dwelling,  with  nothing  between  his  dearly-prized  super-  j  dozen  lovers  of  this  ilelicacy,  although  1  have  known  three 
aaculum^and  the  broiling  sun  but  the  shingled  roof.  The  heat  '  turtles  to  be  slain  for  a  regular  turtb'-feast.  during  my  resi- 
in  these  lofty  cellars  is  intense  beyond  conception.  In  two  I  dence  in  one  of  the  Caribliean  Islands,  viz :  a  chick»‘n-turtle 
years  the  wine  is  ready  for  diinking — rich,  and  ripe,  and  of  a  J  for  steaks,  than  which  a  juvenile  fowl  is  not  more  didicate; 
flavor  unimaginable  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  An-  j  one  of  a  hundred,  for  soup  and  stewed  fins ;  and  a  large  hen- 
tilles.  turtle  for  eggs,  and  calipash  or  stew,  and  Etitn  w  hich  also  the 

One  house  at  Madeira  has  adopted  this  plan,  and  they  have  never-to-be-sufticiently-lau«led  green  fat  is  pilfered  to  fill  up 
a  very  extensive  stock  of  the  finest  old  bottled  wine.  The  any  deficietKy  in  the  supply  for  the  tureen,  tientle  render,  if 
name  of  the  firm  is  Leacock,  and  without  prejudice,  I  am  of  you  have  any  occidental  acquaintances,  cultivate  them  by  all 
opinion  that  their  wines  are  the  very  finest  that  an*  exported  means  to  the  utmost  extent  in  your  power:  they  are  kind, 
from  the  island.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  vine-  open-hearted,  and  liberal  t«  a  fault ;  and  if  yierchnnce  they 
yards  b^ing  more  favorably  situated  than  their  competitors,  send  you  a  turtle  of  the  tnie  bnaul,  lake  my  advice,  do  not 
for  we  all  know  that,  on  any  largo  slope  of  a  hill  tilled  for  the  think  of  dressing  it  at  your  own  horn®  (for  which  you  will  in¬ 
growth  of  vines,  one  particular  site  will  often  yield  a  finer  fla-  sure  the  gratitude  of  your  cook),  but  send  it  to  the  .Mbion, 
vored  juice  than  the  surrounding  ones;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  London  Tavern,  or  Birch,  an<l  in  return  they  will,  any  ono 
the  Madeiras  of  the  Messieurs  Leacock  are  in  high  repute  of  them,  send  you  sufticient  soup  for  three  or  four  piirties. 
throughout  the  West  India  Islands,  and  deservedly  so,  for  j  Give  them  the  turtle,  and  whenever  you  wish  to  entertain  a  se- 
finer  wine  it  is  impossible  to  meet  with;  and  were  I  t*  lay  in  lect  few  of  the  lovers  of  good  eating,  you  can  command  a  lib- 
a  stock  for  my  own  consumption,  I  should  send  to  them  for  as  eral  supply  of  iimtcldess  soup  without  the  trouble  or  expense 
many  dozens  as  they  could  spare  of  their  bottled  nectar.  The  that  would  have  attended  the  abortive  attempts  of  your  own 
climate  of  this  country  is  ill-suited  to  this  generous  wine :  the  servant  for  one  entertainment. 

cold  is  its  greatest  enemy — and  it  would  be  impossible  to  re-  This  was  the  plan  adopted  by  more  than  one  of  my  own 

cognize  the  same  wine  in  London  that  you  were  in  the  habit  family,  to  whom  1  occassionally  forwarded  this  dainty,  and  they 
of  drinking  in  Barbadocs.  I  can  give  a  case  in  point:  never  had  reason  to  repent  of  the  contidence  they  reposed  in 

Some  years  ago  I  sent  a  few  dozens  of  superlatively  fine  old  these  celebrated  purveyors,  for  they  were  liberal  in  the  ex- 
Madeira  to  a  near  and  dear  relative  of  mine  in  this  country —  treme  in  the  (piantities  of  unrivalled  soup  they  sent  in  rvturn 
my  late  father.  This  wine  was  renowned  throughout  tlie  West  for  the  animal — (is  it  animal  or  fish  ?) 

India  Islands,  being  part  of  the  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  i’robyn.  The  greatest  delicacy  in  the  West  Indies,  beyoml  compare. 
Governor  of  St.  Chiistopher’s.  I  bought  it  at  a  sale  which  is  the  land-crab.  I  could  fdl  a  volume  in  w  riting  of  its  mul- 
took  place  after  his  death,  and  paiil  a  very  high  price  for  it,  tifolJ  merits,  but  will  not  tantalize  the  reader  with  a  descriji- 
as  much  as  twenty-eight  dollars  the  dozen — but  then  it  was  tion  of  this  delicious  dainty,  although  I  must  add  that  it  i* 
such  wine!  Well,  I  sent  it  home,  where  a  heavy  duty  was  su-  worth  a  voyage  to  the  tropics  to  partake  of  it;  and  those 
peradded  to  the  original  cost;  n'importe.  It  arrived  safe,  who  have  been  se  fnrtunate,  must  have  wished  their  throats  a 
and  was  glorified  beyond  measure.  The  late  Sir  Herbert  mile  long,  and  every  inch  a  palate. 

Taylor  and  Sir  Henry  Torrens  (no  bad  judges)  pronounced  it  A  good  dinner  is  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  human 

the  very  finest  they  had  ever  tasted ;  but  notwithstanding  life ;  and  giving  one,  another.  1  have  indulged  in  this  gra- 
su''h  high  authority,  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  it  was  very  tification  myself,  and  have  some  little  knowledge  of  ih.*s« 
inferior  to  what  it  had  been  before  it  left  the  West  Indies — it  matters,  bui  since  some  kind  and  aftectionate  relations,  with 
was  not  like  the  same  wine.  Ihe  best  plan  I  know  of  is,  to  amiable  solicitude,  have  placed  my  patrimony  in  the  hands  of 
construct  a  large  cupboard  us  near  your  kitchen-chimney  as  the  receiveis-general  to  the  Court  of  Chanc«*ry,  the  joiwer  is 
possible,  line  it  with  sheet  or  plate  iron,  pass  a  flue  through  now  denied  me.  All  1  can  do  is  to  instruct  iny  more  f*>rlu- 
the  top  of  it,  and  keep  this  wiue-press  at  an  unvaried  temper-  natc  compeers  in  this  desirable  art,  and  may  they  succeed  as 
ature  of  ninety-six  or  a  hundred.  Keep  your  Madeira  in  it,  well  as  I  have  done  !  The  great  fault  in  giving  dinner  par- 
and  by  these  artificial  means  you  will  have  your  wine  in  drink-  ties  is  in  inviting  too  many — hospitality  should  never  be  un¬ 
able  order.  /have  tried  it,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  mar-  'iwunded.  This  is  observable  particularly  in  families:  the  la- 
velously  well.  Some  old  East  and  West  India  acquaintances  dies,  God  bless  them!  trill  have  their  way;  and  when  you 
have  followed  my  advice,  and  have  thanked  me  for  the  hint,  have  made  up  your  party  for  eight,  or  p*'rhnps  ten  (alrvavy 
.Above  all,  never  put  your  Madeira  into  a  decanter — it  ii  lit-  |  too  many,)  in  your  “mind’s  eye,”  your  bettor  half  coaxingly 
tie  short  of  sacrilege.  Keep  it  in  the  black  bottle,  and  never  i  hints  that  you  might  ask  the  Tugmuttons,  ar  llie  i.ambs,  or 
take  the  cork  out  but  to  replenish  your  glass.  |  iLi*  l)rinkwati  r«,  or,  inslwrt,  any  family  of  your  acqiiaint- 

There  is  very  little  really  lino  Nltuleira  to  Loj  purchased  in  j  ance  not  on  your  proposed  list,  invuriubly  adding,  “  you 
London.  The  best  I  know  of  is  at  Messrs.  Calrow’s,  of  St.  know*,  my  love,  it  will  only  add  two  to  your  number,  and  the 
Mary’s  Hill,  Thames  street.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  Lea-  }  affair  will  be  over— all  our  dinner  obligations  cancelled.” 
cocks’  wine  of  any  I  have  met  with  ( purchaseoble  1  mean)  in  \  You  gi>e  in  (for  ail  married  men  know  it  is  vain  to  hold  out,) 
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and  the  additional  two  destroy  the  whole  deran/^etnent.  If 
your  table  be  not  crowded,  your  servants  have  mere  to  per¬ 
form  than  they  can  accomplish  with  ease  to  themselves,  and 
satisfaction  to  your  fpiests.  The  principal  onus,  however,  falls 
on  your  cook,  who  by  her  mistress’s  directions  has  a  couple 
of  extra  side  dishes  to  prepare,  by  which  means  all  the  others 
are  imperfectly  attended  to ;  it  is  astonishing  how  trifles  will 
subvert  the  culinary  arrangements,  and  upset  the  interior  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  bsLsement  story. 

In  my  palmy  days  of  dinner  giving,  when  I  was  a  bachelor, 
(my  wife  will  never  forgive  me  if  she  gets  hold  of  the  New 
Monthly,)  my  number  seldom  exceeded  six,  and  never  eight, 
and  1  had  a  sufficient  regard  for  the  presiding  priestess  of  the 
kitchen  never  to  order  more  dishes  than  she  could  manage 
with  credit  to  herself.  A  bachelor  has  no  business  with  orna¬ 
mental  pastry,  or  even  very  recherchi  dishes,  unless  he  can 
afford  a  first-rate  dog-cook — a  ehe/  with  an  income  equal  to 
half  his  rental.  Give  little,  but  what  you  do  piesent  to  your 
guests  let  it  be  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  dressed  to  perfec- 
rthn.  When  I  gave  turtle-soup,  I  procured  it  either  from  the 
'Albien  or  Waud’s,  the  confectioner  in  Bond-street,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  perfect.  My  fish  I  always  liad  from  Grove — a 
John-Dory,  whenever  I  ceukl  get  one — the  true  sauce  for 
which  is  the  liver  and  roe  of  the  red  mullet,  previously 
boiled,  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  incorporated  with  butter. 
The  flesh  of  the  mullet,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  is  inferior 
to  many  other  fish,  although  if  baked  and  eaten  with  the 
above  sauce,  it  is  worthy  of  its  French  appellation,  **Bica$ge 
de  mer."  I  seldom  gave  more  than  a  haunch  of  mutton  af¬ 
terwards,  perhaps  two  couples  of  woodcocks,  or  some  snipe. 
The  mutton,  however,  1  always  took  care  should  be  tran- 
scendantly  good,  and  no  where  can  it  be  bought  in  such  per¬ 
fection  as  at  Tucker’s  in  the  Strand.  He  has  nearly  all  the 
year  round  a  regular  supply  from  “Devonshire — the  real  Dart¬ 
moor  wether.  As  the  coachmen  say,  “it  eats  uncommon 
shert,”  and,  in  truth,  it  more  resembles  venison  than  anything 
I  know.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Charing-cross,  has  occasionally  a 
five  year-eld  South-down,  a  haunch  of  which  is  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  looking  after. 

When  I  had  a  little  kiu)t  of  gourmands  at  my  table,  I  occa¬ 
sionally,  when  the  mutton  was  very  choice  indeed,  roasted  a 
neck  of  venison  with  it — the  fat  of  the  latter,  with  the  close- 
grained  meat  of  the  former,  is  very  pretty  picking.  Ninety- 
nine  cooks  out  of  a  hundred  do  not  know  how  to  make  gravy. 
They  be-devil  it  with  pepper  and  spices — it  should  bo  nothing 
but  plain,  unsophisticated  “  coulis”  the  essence  of  meat ; 
and  if  flavored  at  all,  it  should  be  done  with  a  couple  o-f  stale 
woodcocks,  stewed  down  and  rubbed  through  a  iamis.  This 
will  thicken  it  and  improve  the  flavor  materially.  Sometimes 
I  varied  my  faro,  and  if  I  gave  my  friends  a  Turkey  after  the 
fish  and  soup,  1  sent  it  to  a  sciontifio  poulterer  to  be  boned, 
an<l  all  the  tendons,  sinews,  &c.,  removed ;  this,  when  skil¬ 
fully  performed,  renders  the  Norfolk  bird  more  sightly,  and  it 
is  infinitely  more  juicy,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  judicious  intro¬ 
duction  of  truffles,  which,  however,  should  be  previously 
stewed  in  game  glaze,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  this  deli¬ 
cious  bulb  is  not  sufficiently  dene,  which  is  to  be  lamented,  as 
its  flavor  is  (U'stroyed ;  it  is  tough  and  retains  an  earthy  taste 
withal.  These  are  little  minutie  that  the  rational  epicure 
will  attend  to. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  about  the  numberless  et  ce¬ 
tera  that  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  thoroughly  good  dinner.  One 
of  these  is  rarely  sent  to  table  in  perfection :  melted  butter ! 
how  many  a  dish  of  fish  is  spoiled  by  negligence  in  its  accom¬ 
panying  addenda!  It  should  be  liquidized  in  a  silver  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  thickened  gradually  with  cream;  flour  and  water  are 
only  used  by  the  poor-law  unions.  There  is  more  skill  and 
care  required  in  this  simple  admixture,  than  people  imagine. 
Let  your  cruets  be  amply  stored,  and  with  the  very  best  sam¬ 
ples  of  fish-sauces  te  be  procured. 

Dr.  Kitchener’s  universal  sauce  is  an  admirable  as  well  as 
scientific  compound.  This,  with  some  of  Burgess’s  anchovy, 
essence  of  cayenne  (brickdust  and  mahogany  sawdust  are  ex¬ 
ploded,)  and  the  juic*  of  a  lime,  will  be  found  a  very  palatable 
accompaniment  to  fish  of  any  kind.  Cucumber,  excepting 
with  salmon,  is  destruction  to  a  well  proportioned  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  fish  sauces.  I  frequently  gave  game  dinners,  retaining 
fish  of  course,  but  hare-soup,  niasted  pheasants,  or  partridges, 
woodcocks,  or  snipes,  and  perhaps  a  salmi  of  wild  fowl.  Pies 
and  puddings  I  abhor,  they  are  fit  only  for  boarding-school 
misses,  and  medical  students  of  strong  digestive  powers.  A 
well-dressed  crab,  or  an  omelette,  is  admissible,  and  then  let 
a  fine  ripe  Stilton  close  the  feast.  1  have  said  I  gave  game 


dinners*— for  to  those  who  are  fond  of  it  let  them  partake  of 
this  light  and  delicate  food  when  they  have  appetite  to  enjoy 
it,  not  when  the  stomach  is  filled  to  repletion,  and  when  they 
have  virtually  dined — it  is  throwing  away  a  good  thing.  But, 
after  all,  good  dinners  are  comparative  enjoyments.  Opin¬ 
ions  may  differ.  What  I  might  call  a  good  dinner,  a  country 
squire  would  turn  up  his  nose  at.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
taste. 

To  resume :  the  error  I  have  pointed  out  as  regards  Ma¬ 
deira  applies  to  claret ;  for  some  unthinking  persons  will  pour 
it  into  glass  jugs,  if  not  decanters.  It  makes  one’s  flesh  creep 
on  one’s  bones  to  witness  such  profanation — the  delicate  and 
fragrant  bouquet  is  destroyed  by  this  senseless  invasion  upon 
good  taste ;  never,  I  beseech  you,  be  guilty  of  such  injustice 
to  this  truly  delicious  wine — tiiere  is  never  any  crust  or  de¬ 
posit  in  good  claret,  and  you  may  safely  pass  the  bottle,  but 
with  this  special  ob8er\'ance,  never  leave  it  uncorked.  There 
is  not  any  cleiret  in  France,  I  mean,  of  course,  at  hotels,  equal 
to  the  wine  in  England  ;  it  is  all  bought  up  by  the  London  and 
Dublin  merchants,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  dare  not 
sell  a  hogshead,  being  under  heavy  penalt  es ;  good  Burgun¬ 
dies  you  find,  but  clarets  rarely,  save  in  the  private  cellars  of 
the  noblesse  and  the  wealthy ;  the  general  run  of  Chkteau- 
Margeaux  and  Lafitte  on  the  Continent  smacks  amazingly  of  a 
mixture  of  Hunt’s  matchless  and  red  ink. 

For  dinner  wines,  kock  and  sherry  are  to  be  preferred,  a 
little  champaign,  of  course ;  Madeira  and  claret  after  the 
meal  is  concluded.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  like  a  glass 
or  two  of  really  fine  old  port;  it  is  a  generous  wine,  and  when 
genuine  quite  as  wholesome  as  claret.  The  best  claret  in 
Londsn  suivant  moi  is  Barnes’s ;  it  is  splendid,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  in^excellence  te  what  Adamson’s  green-seal 
used  to  be  in  days  of  yore,  than  any  I  know  of.  Of  good  ports 
there  are  plenty,  and  it  would  be  invidious,  perhaps,  to  distin¬ 
guish  any  particular  firm ;  and  yet,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  of¬ 
fending  Mr.  Carbonnel  and  Mr.  Arundel,  I  would  say  that 
Mr.  Scott,  of  King  street.  Covent-garden,  who  was  formerly 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Latimer,  at  Oxford,  has  some  of  the 
most  delicious  port  I  ever  tasted.  For  richness  and  flavor  I 
never  knew  it  surpassed  ;  it  is,  in  truth,  as  pretty  tipple  as  any 
private  gentleman  need  wish  to  indulge  in. 

On  a  future  occasion,  I  may  peradventure  treat  of  French 
living,  French  dishes,  French  wines,  their  national  chef  d'  ceu- 
vre,  coffee-making,  and  that  delicious  digestive,  “gloria’’ — a 
compound  which  can  never  be  adequately  extolled,  but  which 
I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  commemorate  at  this  mo¬ 
ment. 

Sans  adieu,  then,  kind  reader!  if  the  foregoing  observations 
may  have  the  eft'ect  of  adding  one  iota  to  your  stock  of  gastro¬ 
nomic  knowledge  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  my  pains  ; 
and  if  in  the  course  of  human  events,  we  should  chance  to  meet 
ct  the  table  of  a  mutual  acquaintance,  I  will  pledge  you  with 
all  sincerity  in  a  bumper  of  the  best  his  cellar  affords. 


WISDOM  OF  THE  SUPREME. 

All  we  see,  above — around— 

Is  but  built  on  fairy  ground  ; 

All  we  trust  is  empty  shade. 

To  deceive  our  reason  made. 

Tell  me  not  of  paradise. 

Or  the  beams  of  houri’s  eyes ! 

Who  the  truth  of  tales  can  tell 
Cunning  priests  invent  so  well? 

He  who  leaves  this  mortal  shore 
Quits  it  to  return  no  more. 

In  vast  life’s  unbounded  tide 
They  alene  content  may  gain 
Who  can  good  from  ill  divide. 

Or  in  ignorance  abide — 

All  between  is  restless  pain. 

Before  thy  prescience  Power  Ditiiie, 

What  is  this  idle  sense  of  mine  T 
What  all  the  learning  of  the  schools— 

What  sages,  priests,  and  pedants  7— fools! 

The  world  is  thine !  Fn»m  thee  it  rose — 

By  thee  it  ebbs — by  thee  it  flows. 

Hence,  worldly  lore !  By  whom  is  wisdom  shown  7 
The  Etxrnal  knows — knows  all — aad  he  alone. 
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AMERICAN  ROMANCE. 

The  first  desideratum  for  an  American  novel  doubtless  is, 
that  it  should  be  truly  American — that  its  descriptions  of 
scenery  should  be  American  descriptions  of  American  scenery, 
not  English  descriptions  applied  to  American  scenery,  nor 
American  descriptions  applied  to  European  scenery.  So  with 
its  portrait  of  manners — so  with  the  peculiar  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  with  our  people,  who,  out  of  the  cities  especially,  are  a 
peculiar  and  an  original  people.  Is  all  this  accomplished  by 
our  American  writers ?  We  are  much  disposed  to  doubt  it. 
Some  of  them  have  laudably  attempted,  indeed,  and  in  a  few 
instances  succeeded  in  bringing  but  American  nature  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  true  likeness ;  but  still  is  not  that  nature,  as  by 
them  exhibited,  too  often  mingled  with  nature  in  the  old 
world?  Are  not  our  writers  still  influenced,  insensibly  per¬ 
haps,  by  patterns  received  from  abroad?  Do  they  not  still 
write  as  young  artists  often  paint  a  portrait  (which,  if  done 
aright,  would  of  course  bo  an  original  picture)  with  one  eye, 
from  time  to  time,  glancing  to  some  masterpiece  which  they 
have  suspended  on  the  wall  for  a  general  guide,  here  to  help 
them  to  an  attitude,  there  a  shade  ?  And  while  this  is  done, 
what  wonder  that  the  performance,  whether  of  writer  or  art¬ 
ist,  should  come  from  the  creating  hand  as  much  an  imitation 
as  an  original  picture? 

Politically  we  have  achieved  our  independence  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  we  are  not  still  in  bondage,  and  if  so,  we  shall  never, 
till  we  have  shaken  off  that  bondage — till  we  cease  to  let  for¬ 
eign  writers  think  for  us,  and  describe  for  us — till  we  cease  to 
borrow  English  wings  for  American  muses— till  we  launch  out, 
in  short,  with  a  sole  dependence  on  our  own  strength,  and, 
with  that  strength,  grapple  with  our  own  subjects — we  shall 
■ever  see  a  truly  American  novel  of  decided  excellence.  Now 
if  we  are  right — if  there  is  still  a  leaning  on  Great  Britain  in 
these  respects,  if  the  spirit  of  imitation  still  lingers  among  us, 
how  objectionable,  how  degrading  is  the  fact !  How  liable 
the  adoption  of  sentiments  and  principles  inapplicable  to  our 
institutions — principles  and  sentiments,  the  efl’ect  of  which, 
instead  of  thus  extending,  we  should  be  busy  in  counteracting. 
Let  us  instance  Scott.  Much  has  been  written  which  as  free 
Americans  we  can  never  countenance.  Kings  and  nobles,  in 
his  hands,  become  factitiously  exalted,  er  at  the  worst,  have 
only  interesting  foibles.  The  weak,  intolerant  and  contempt¬ 
ible  James  I,  became  a  man  of  such  shrewdness  and  amiable 
eccentricity,  that  we  became  enamored  of  the  monarch ;  while 
the  bold  and  energetic  Cromwell,  who  dared  oppose  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  is  drawn  in  colors  from  which  we  turn  in  ab¬ 
horrence  and  disgust,  and  his  followers,  but  another  name  for 
our  pilgrim  fathers,  are  little  better  than  canting  hypocrites, 
whom  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  despising.  But  is  there 
no  disparagement  thrown  on  our  institutions  by  this?  Is  tliere 
no  poison  in  such  sentiments,  if  adopted  by  us,  even  in  remote 
shades  ? 

The  same  caution  should  also  be  ours  in  guarding  against 
the  spirit  of  imitation  in  respect  to  descriptions  of  manners, 
scenery  and  every  thing  done  on  American  ground  work . 

Is  not  this  bondage  then  alike  pernicious,  degrading  and 
unnecessary  in  a  country  Kke  ours,  where  the  very  elements 
of  poetry,  and  the  food  of  philosophy,  are  spread  in  the  richest 
profusion  around  us — where  the  erratic  movements,  and  wild 
exploits  of  oar  aborigines,  who  tuned  their  spirits  by  the  roar 
of  their  mountain  cataracts,  are  ours — where  the  glorious 
achievements  of  our  fathers,  who  imitated  their  own  symbolic 
eagle  in  his  daring  and  lofty  course,  and  emulated  his  proud 
spirit  in  their  high  aspirations  for  liberty,  are  broadly  stamped 
on  the  face  of  the  land— all  furnishing  a  romance  of  history 
equalling  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  the  eld  world  ?  Most 
surely  yes. 

We  live  not  in  a  land,  thank  Heaven,  where  our  poetry 
must,  every  five  lines,  be  parenthesised  with  “  God  bless  the 
Duke  of  York!  ”  or  every  prose  essay  be  tempered  for  the 
gracious  ear  of  royalty,  to  shackle  the  operations  of  reason, 
restrain  the  power  of  imagination,  and  chili  and  repress  the 
free  inclinations  of  nature.  But  on  the  contrary,  we  inherit 
a  country,  every  page  of  whose  history  is  teeming  with  asso¬ 
ciations  calculate  to  awaken  and  inspire  all  that  nature  can 
feel,  or  fancy  delineate — where,  in  thought  and  action,  as  free 
as  the  roving  winds  of  Heaven,  with  all  the  store-houses  of 
knowledge  open  for  our  participation— with  all  the  rich  mines 
of  our  own  intrinsic,  unsullied  and  almost  untouched  materials 


ready  for  appropriation — and  with  these  treasures,  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  in  our  own  hands,  who  should  breathe  a  wish  to  go 
abroad  for  hackneyed  themes,  or  sentiments  threadbare,  mould¬ 
ed  and  modeled  to  suit  and  sustain  the  rotten  institutions  of 
regal  Europe?  And  who,  above  all,  who  calls  himself  an 
American,  but  should  spurn  at  the  thought  of  paying,  in  this 
way,  an  unnecessary  reverence  to  that  literature  which, 
through  its  whole  round  of  travels,  reviews  and  other  period¬ 
icals,  is  bitterly  taunting  us  with  this  very  servility  of  imita¬ 
tion,  and  pouring  upon  us  its  ceaseless  showers  of  detraction 
and  falsehood  ? 

“  Shall  foreign  legions,  then,  go  brightening  down. 

And  cold  oblivion’s  night-cloud  veil  our  own  ? 

Look  round  this  land,  to  faith  and  firmnesss  dear! 

Finds  no  rapt  spirit  fit  incitements  here?” 

Let  then  eur  literature  assume,  at  once,  a  character  as  na¬ 
tional  as  our  politics,  and  we  shall,  in  this  respect,  become 
very  soon  successful  and  eminent  at  home  and  abroad. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

ST  CHARLX  s  s  r  a  A  C  U  a  ,  X  t  Q  . 

Suggested  by  the  incident  of  two  Swallows  having  eatsred  a  church 
during  Divine  Service. 

Gay,  guiltless  pair. 

What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ? 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer. 

Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

Why  perch  ye  hese, 

Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  ? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  ofiend  ? 

Ye  never  knew 

Tho  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep ; 

Penance  is  not  for  you. 

Blest  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

To  you ’t  is  given 

To  wake  sweet  nature’s  untaught  lays ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Thi'n  spread  each  wing. 

Far,  far  above,  o’er  lakes  and  lands. 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  nut  reared  with  hands. 

Or  if  yo  stay, 

To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  m«  the  airy  way. 

And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd 
On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 

I ’d  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud, 

And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'T  were  heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  sear. 

On  nature’s  charms  to  feed. 

And  nature’s  own  great  God  adore. 


It  is  said  that  twice  the  number  of  deaths  occur  at  the  age 
of  40  than  happen  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  years,  and 
that  the  same  singular  law  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  de¬ 
cennial  periods,  30,  40,  60  and  70. 

Niewent3rz  has  computed  that,  in  a  second  of  a  minute,  there 
flies  out  of  a  burning  candle  particles  of  light  ten  million  mil¬ 
lion  times  more  than  the  number  of  grains  of  sand  estimated 
to  be  contained  in  the  whole  earth. 

A  person  pointed  out  a  man  who  had  a  profusion  of  rings 
on  his  fingers,  to  a  cooper.  **  Ah,  master,”  said  the  artisan, 
”(it  is  a  sure  sign  of  weakness  when  so  many  hoops  are  used.” 

”  Dick,  what  de  you  call  sheer  nonsense  ?  ”  ”  Why,  shear¬ 
ing  a  hog  for  his  wool.” 


Tht  Lexington  Waltz, 


ORIGINAL. 

THE  LEXINGTON  WALTZ. 

COMPOSED  AND  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  DEDICATED  TO  MISS  8COTA  ANN  WAR¬ 
DEN,  OF  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA— BY  M.  H.  D. 
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Mr,  Von  Wrangle* t  Siberian  Expedition. 


MR.  VON  WRANGLE’S  SIBERIAN  EXPEDITION. 

A  work  of  much  ideographical  interest  has  recently  been 
published  at  Berlin.  It  is  a  translation  from  manuscripts  in 
the  archives  of  the  Admiralty  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  M.  Von 
Wrangle’s  narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  North-Eastern 
coast  of  Siberia,  and  of  an  attempt  to  reach  on  the  ice,  the 
land  leng  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Arctic  region.  This  expe* 
didon,  fitted  out  by  order  of  the  Russian  Government,  left  St. 
Petersburg,  in  March,  1820,  eind  was  actively  engaged  in 
explorations  for  nearly  four  yeiurs.  The  account  ef  the  expe. 
dition,  written  by  Von  Wrangle,  since  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
an  Admiral  in  the  Russian  Navy,  has  lain  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  over  fifteen  years,  and  now  only  meets  the  public  eye 
through  a  German  translation. 

The  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  Behring’s  Straits, 
by  proceeding  eastwardly  along  the  northern  coast  of  Asia, 
only  stimulated  new  adventurers  to  brave  hardships  and  dan- 

Ears  from  which  the  imagination  shrinks.  One  failure  was 
ut  the  cause  of  new  efforts.  For  a  leng  time  it  was  believed 
by  some  that  the  Continent  of  Asia  was  connected  with  the 
supposed  Northern  Continent,  at  some  point  in  Siberia;  or  by 
others  that  a  Northern  Peninsula  united  the  Continent  of 
Asia  and  America.  The  remarkable  researches  ef  Ross,  Par¬ 
ry  and  Franklin,  which  led  to  an  exact  survey  and  description 
of  the  Northern  coast  of  the  new  Continent,  destroyed  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  a  Northern  Peninsula — and  to  fix  with  some  cer¬ 
tainty  the  line  of  the  Northern  coast,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.,  fitted  out  two  expeditions,  with  a  view  to  the  exact  survey 
ef  the  North-Eutem  Coast  of  Siberia.  One  of  these  expe¬ 
ditions  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Anjou, 
who  surveyed  the  coast  from  Lena  to  Indigirka,  and  mcule  a 
complete  map  of  the  Laechow  Island.  His  personal  narra¬ 
tive  has  not  been  made  public.  The  second  expedition  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Von  Wrangle,  now 
Admiral,  whose  task  it  was  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
North- Eutem  coast  of  Siberia,  and  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  long-pending  enigma  of  the  existence  of  a  large  polar  con¬ 
tinent.  The  results  of  this  expedition  have  long  been  known 
to  the  geographical  world,  in  the  correction  of  the  maps  ef 
the  northern  coast,  but  the  narrative  ef  his  adventures  have 
but  just  been  given  to  the  world. 

This  narrative,  like  all  the  narratives  of  hardy  adventurers 
into  the  polar  regions,  abounds  with  perilous  escapes,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  long  and  painful  endurance  of  hardships  and  dan¬ 
gers.  The  condition  of  the  native  Siberians,  in  those  high 
latitudes,  as  given  by  our  author,  is  one  of  extreme  suffeiing. 
Their  chief  subsistence  is  fish,  and  often  in  the  spring  before 
the  fishing  season  commences,  their  winter  stores  become 
completely  exhausted,  and  famine  in  its  worst  forms  visits 
them.  Our  adventurer  was  three  years  in  tliis  region,  and  he 
says,  “  Three  of  these  periods  of  horror  did  I  witness,  during 
three  succeeding  springs,  and  even  now  do  I  shudder  when  I 
reflect  on  the  scenes  of  suffering  which  I  beheld,  and  of  which 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  forme  to  attempt  a  description.” 
In  June  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  quantities  of  fish  come  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  rivers.  Owing  to  the  loosening  of  large  masses 
of  ice,  which  the  stream  is  not  strong  enough  to  fleat  away, 
the  village  of  Nishney-Kolymsk,  where  Von  Wrangle  winter¬ 
ed,  was  regularly  inundated,  and  the  inhabitants  were  forced 
to  escape  to  the  tops  of  tlieir  huts,  and  pass  and  repass  in  ca¬ 
noes.  In  the  winter  they  glaze  their  windows  with  plates  of 
ice,  formed  to  fit,  and  puttied  with  snow,  which  in  a  little 
time  freetes  and  makes  them  perfectly  air  tight !  Of  their 
food  and  its  varities  the  following  account  is  given : 

The  dainties  prepared  by  the  culinary  skill  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  mska  matrons  are  not  exactly  calculated  to  excite  the  appe¬ 
tite  ol  a  Parisian  gourmiuid.  Fish  and  reindeer,  fresh  from  the 
invariable  pUeci  de  rinitance,  and  train  oil  is  the  constantly 
recurring  sauce. ,  Yet  even  with  these  scanty  materials  to  go 
to  work  upon,  female  ingenuity  is  seldom  at  a  loss  to  vary  the 
bill  of  fare.  An  accomplished  French  cook  will  boast  of  bis 
ability  to  dress  eggs  ia  365  difierent  ways,  and  the  housewife 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kolyma  shows  herself  almost  equally  in¬ 
ventive.  Thus  we  have  cakes  made  of  the  roe  of  the  fish,  or 
of  the  dry  fish  flour  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Then  the  belly  of 
the  fish  is  chopped  small,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
reindeer  flesh  smd  makarsha  root,  thickened  with  train  oil,  the 
delicate  compound  appears  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  savory 
forced  ball.  Smoked  reindeer  tongues  are  seldom  produced, 
unless  in  honor  of  a  guest,  and  small  slices  of  frozen  fish  eaten 


raw,  are  esteemed  in  that  distant  region  as  highly  as  the  glact 
d  la  vaville  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Salt  never  enters  their 
food,  but  is  always  produced  if  a  stranger  partakes  their  meal. 
Tea  and  sugar  are  seen  only  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  on 
which  occasion  the  yukola  or  dried  fish  supplies  the  place  of 
toast  or  biscuit,  bread  being  a  delicacy  which  few  can  afford 
to  indulge  in.  Flour,  always  an  expensive  article,  is  seldom 
seen  except  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  place,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  used  for  the  composition  of  a  beverage  called  saturdn. 
This  is  prepared  by  roasting  the  flour  in  a  pan,  and  stirring  it 
into  a  paste,  with  a  little  melted  butter  or  fish  oil.  Upoa  this 
is  poured  boiling  water,  and  the  infusion  is  drunk  warm  out 
of  cups.” 

It  was  not  until  the  third  winter  that  M.  Von  Wrangle  was 
satisfied  that  all  attempts  to  reach  the  supposed  continent  by 
journeying  northward  over  the  ice  was  impracticable.  The 
severity  of  the  winters  of  course  rendered  a  ship  in  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  useless.  After  going  with  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  to  an  in¬ 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  the  ice  was  always  found 
to  grow  thinner  and  weaker  until  further  advance  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  In  the  distance  could  be  seen  a  broad  expanse  of  water 
dotted  with  icebergs,  that  were  ever  and  anon  rushing  togeth¬ 
er  from  the  turbulence  of  the  waves,  and  falling  to  pieces  from 
the  violent  concussion.  His  last  effort  to  penetrate  into  the 
extreme  northern  regions  was  attended  with  the  most  immi¬ 
nent  danger.  While  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  land,  a  storm 
arose,  which  tore  the  ice  into  fragments  and  left  the  adventu¬ 
rous  party  afloat  upon  a  piece  not  over  fifty  fathoms  in  diam¬ 
eter.  On  this  they  were  dashed  about  by  the  billows  of  the 
ocean,  every  moment  in  danger  of  having  their  frail  support 
crushed  by  some  floating  iceberg.  On  the  subsidence  of  the 
storm,  the  masses  ef  ice  united  and  the  intense  cold  soon 
cemented  them  as  firmly  as  ever. 

Notwithstanding  this  narrow  escape,  the  party  still  contin¬ 
ued  to  move  steadily  northward,  and  were  met  by  another 
storm,  and  again  set  adrift  upon  the  ocean.  With  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  they  got  back  to  the  main  body  of  ice,  but  still  con¬ 
tinued  nei  thward.  Thus  continuing  their  journey,  they  came 
at  last  to  the  edge  of  an  immense  chasm  in  the  ice,  which 
reached  in  both  directions  beyond  their  visible  horizon,  and  in 
breadth  at  least  150  fathoms.  Here  their  journey  had  neces¬ 
sarily  to  find  a  termination.  “  We  climbed,”  says  the  author, 
”  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  icebergs,  whence  we 
obtained  em  extensive  view  towards  the  north,  and  whence  we 
beheld  the  wide,  immeasurable  ocean  spread  out  before  our 
gaze.  It  was  a  dreadful,  melancholy,  magnificent  spectacle ! 
On  the  foaming  waves  were  tossed  about,  as  though  they  had 
been  mere  feathers,  icebergs  of  enormous  size ;  the  grotes¬ 
que  and  collossal  masses  lay  one  moment  inclined  on  the 
agitated  waters,  and  the  next  were  hurled  with  awful  violence 
against  the  edge  of  the  standing  ice.  The  collisions  were  so 
tremendous  that  large  fragments  were  every  instant  broken 
away,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  the  rampart  of  ice,  which 
still  divided  the  channel  before  us  from  the  ocean,  would  soon 
be  completely  destroyed.  It  would  have  been  idle  temerity 
to  have  to  ferry  ourselves  across,  upon  one  of  the  floating 
pieces  of  ice,  for  we  should  not  have  found  firm  footing  on  our 
arrival.  Even  on  our  side  fresh  breaks  were  continually  farm¬ 
ing,  which  assumed  the  form  of  rivers  rushing  in  different  di¬ 
rections  through  a  continent  of  ice.  We  could  go  no  farther .'” 

On  their  return  they  had  to  ferry  themselves  across  new 
chasms,  on  floating  cakes  of  ice,  and  escaped  to  land,  after 
having  encoutered  dangers  which  it  seems  impossible  to  have 
escaped.  The  greatest  distance  from  land  was,  in  a  straight 
line,  105  verets,  or  about  68  English  miles.  The  point  from 
which  they  returned  was  situat^  in  70®  51'  North  latitude, 
and  175®  27'  East  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  sound¬ 
ings  showed  21  1-2  fathoms  water,  with  a  clay  bottom. 

This  attempt  ef  Mr.  Van  Wrangle  to  proceed  north,  baa 
proved  what  we  believe  has  since  been  confirmed,  that  after 
advancing  north  from  the  main  land  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  for 
from  20  to  40  miles,  the  water  is  found  to  be  unfrozen  beyond 
that  point.  The  only  possible  way  of  exploring  this  unknown 
region,  will  be  to  have  a  vessel  built  on  the  noi^iern  extremi¬ 
ty  of  one  of  the  most  northern  islands,  and  launched  during 
one  of  the  brief  summer  months  for  her  perilous  voyage. — 
The  result  of  Mr.  Van  Wrangle’s  explorations  was  a  survey 
of  the  coEist  from  longitude  69®  East  to  175®  East,  a  distance 
of  108®  degrees  ef  East  longitude  in  the  highest  attainable 
latitude;  and  to  this  expedition  are  we  mainly  indebted  for 
the  correction  of  the  line  of  coast  of  Northern  Asia,  which 
our  best  maps  now  show. 
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Come,  Play  me  that  Simple  Strain  again — The  Dead  Man  of  St.  Anne's  Chapel.  40® 


COME,  PLAY  ME  THAT  SIMPLE  STRAIN  AGAIN. 

A  BALLAD— >Y  T.  MO«RB.* 

“Come,  play  me  that  simple  strain  again, 

1  ased  to  luv«  in  life’s  young  day, 

And  bring,  if  thou  canst,  the  dreams  that  then 
Were  waken’d  by  that  sweet  lay : 

The  tender  gloom  its  strain 
Shed  o’er  the  heart  and  brow, 

Grief’s  shadow  without  its  pain, 

Say  where,  where  is  it  now  T 
But  play  me  the  well-known  air  once  more, 

For  thoughts  of  youth  still  haunt  its  strain. 

Like  dreams  of  some  far  fairy  shore 
We  ’re  never  to  see  again. 

“  Sweet  air,  how  every  note  brings  back 

Some  sunny  hope,  some  day-dream  bright, 

That,  shining  o’er  life’s  early  track, 

Fill’d  even  its  tears  with  light: 

The  new-found  life  that  came 
With  love’s  first  echoed  vow. 

The  fear,  the  bliss,  the  shame. 

Say  where,  where  are  they  now  1 
But  still  the  same  lov’d  notes  prolong. 

For  sweet ’t  were  thus,  to  that  old  lay, 

In  dreams  of  youth,  and  love,  and  song, 

To  breathe  life’s  hour  away  !” 


THE  DEAD  MAN  OF  ST.  ANNE’S  CHAPEL.t 

A  CRIMINAL  STORY. ...IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

PART  IV.... The  Discovery. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  of  the  jury  entered  the  retiring  room 
in  which  they  were  to  consider  their  sentence,  when  a  violent 
confusion  arose  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  court.  Sounds 
were  here  heard  of  some  one  endeavoring  to  force  his  way, 
whose  entrance  was  resisted  either  by  the  officers  of  court  or 
by  the  crowds,  who,  having  already  thronged  the  court  to  ex¬ 
cess,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  admission  to  any 
new  comer.  The  determination  of  the  stranger  appeared, 
however,  to  have  prevailed.  A  well-dressed  man  was  ob¬ 
served  making  his  way  along  the  passage  leading  towards  the 
bar:  he  reached  it,  and,  addressing  the  judge  with  the  utmost 
energy,  exclaimed,  “  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I  demand 
a  hearing;  the  accused  is  innocent !  ” 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  the  speaker.  The  jury,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  the  jury-room,  stood  still.  The  pre¬ 
sident,  doubtful  whether  he  should  at  once  interfere  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  irregular  disturbance  of  the  proceedings,  looked 
anxiously  and  sternly  at  the  intruder.  Some  old  ladies,  who 
had  taken  a  marvellous  interest  in  the  proceedings,  exclaimed, 
“  It  is  Hermann !  The  defender’s  counsel  was  prophetic  in 
his  anticipation.” 

The  old  ladies  were  mistaken.  The  stranger  was  not  Her¬ 
mann.  Ferdinand  looked  at  him  coldly  and  strangely;  he 
passed  Ferdinand  without  noticing  him.  His  glance  sought 
only  the  accused  ;  and  she — she  recognised  him.  With  pale 
and  agitated  features  she  saw  him  approach.  She  exerted 
herself  to  recover  her  composure,  and  hastily  whispered  to  him 
a  few  words  in  English. 

The  president,  after  some  reflection,  directed  the  jury  to 
retire  to  their  apartment,  and  the  court  to  be  cleared,  and  the 
accused  to  remain.  It  was  done.  He  enquired  the  name  of 
the  stranger;  and  was  answered,  “  Maximilian  Von  Nordech, 
an  officer  of  the  army;  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  hussars.” 

“  What  were  the  words  whispered  to  you  by  the  accused 
just  new  7  ”  said  the  president. 

*  This  ballsd  is  completely  Moerish,  and  reminds  ns  very  much  of 
the  ulanted  author’s  early  productions.  The  melody  seenu  te  be 
taken  from  a  waits. 

t  Continued  from  page  390. 
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Nordech  replied,  “*  Remember  the  oath.’  She  holds  her¬ 
self  bound  by  an  oath ,  but,  if  i  may  be  permitted  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  conversation  with  her,  1  think  I  can  satisfy  her  that  the 
obligation,  if  such  existed,  is  at  an  end.  1  ask  no  private  au¬ 
dience.  The  judge  may  be  a  witness  to  our  conference. 

“  Lady,”  began  Nordech,  his  voice  faltering,  “death has 
loosed  the  bonds  by  which  you  conceived  yourself  bound.— 
Your  father  is  no  more.  He  now  looks  down  from  a  higher 
sphere  upon  a  daughter  who  was  never  unworthy  of  his  afTeo- 
lion,  and  who  was  led  to  the  only  rash  step  of  which  she  was 
guilty  in  life  by  maternal  affection.  He  died  without  th« 
pain  of  knowing  in  what  suffering  it  had  been  the  means  of 
involving  you ;  he  died  in  happy  ignorance,  in  resignation, 
and  in  faith.  His  last  word  was  a  blessing  upon  his  daughter. 
The  cause  for  silence  is  now  at  an  end.  Permit  me,  then,  to 
reveal  to  the  president,  as  to  a  mim  of  honor  and  intelligence, 
the  whole  truth.” 

Albertine  looked  kindly  and  gratefully  towards  her  deliverer, 
but  answered  only  with  silence  and  with  tears. 

Nordech,  addressing  himself  to  the  president,  began  : 

“  When  our  troops  returned  from  France  in  1816,  I  was 
quartered  with  the  several  squadrons  of  tlie  fourth  hussar  re¬ 
giment  in  this  neighborhood.  The  idleness  of  quarters  led  me 
to  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country.  We  officers  were 
hospitably  received  among  the  neighboring  gentry,  and  in  the 

numerous  bathing  places,  such  as  K - ,  which  at  that  time 

possessed  an  excellent  theatre. 

“  In  that  theatre,  to  which  I  had  accompanied  some  friend, 

I  accidentally  met  with  Baron  Hermann  Von  Preussach.  We 
had  served  together  in  the  campaign  of  1809,  and  1  was  under 
obligations  to  him.  I  felt  pleasure  in  meeting  him  again,  but 
not  unmingled  with  a  feeling  of  pain.  He  was  sadly  altered. 
The  handsome  and  noble-looking  youth  had  become  prema¬ 
turely  old;  his  limbs  stiff  and  feeble  ;  his  spirit  gone;  even 
his  dress  bore  the  traces  either  of  negligence  or  of  poverty.  I 
knew  he  had  been  rich ;  I  had  heard  he  had  made  a  brilliant 
match;  and  this  I  could  not  reconcile  with  his  present  a{^ 
pearance.  He  seemed  to  have  a  suspicion  of  my  thought , 
but  on  this  occasion  we  had  no  time  for  explanations. 

“  In  the  course  of  our  subsequent  inten-ourse,  I  saw  that 
his  mind  was  ill  at  ease  with  itself :  he  lived  in  society  ba- 
neath  his  rank,  and  with  which  in  his  better  moments  he  was 
disgusted.  I  was  happy  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  find¬ 
ing  a  better  circle  among  the  officers  of  my  regiment. 

“  By  degrees  he  became  more  communicative;  he  t*ld  me, 
in  fragmenu,  the  history  of  his  marriage  and  separation.  He 
avow^  hinoself,  with  remorse,  to  be  the  guilty  person.  He 
told  me  further,  how  he  bad  broken  with  his  friends,  gone 
abroad  for  a  time,  returned,  and  bad  now  lived  on  for  some 

months  at  K - without  a  plan  or  object.  An  unfortunate 

attachment  still  fettered  him,  though  the  connection  bad  long 
become  wearisome  to  him.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  member 
of  the  corps  de  ballet  of  the  theatre. 

“  Accident  led  to  further  disclosures  on  his  part.  Among 
other  acquaintances  which  I  and  my  comrade  had  formed, 
was  that  of  the  family  of  Baron  Kettler  Von  Blumenrode,  at 
whose  house  a  young  lady  was  on  a  visit— Madame  Siegfeld. 
She  was  too  attractive  and  beautiful  not  to  form  the  frequent 
subject  of  our  conversations.  At  one  of  these  Preussach  was 
present,  and  the  extreme  attentieu  with  which  he  listened 
could  not  escape  my  observation.  The  next  time  ws  wero 
alone,  he  began  the  moat  particular  enquiries  as  to  Madama 
Siegfeld.  I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  when  I  had  exhausted 
the  subject,  he  sat  for  a  little,  brooding  and  thoughtful,  and 
then  broke  silence  in  earnest.  To  my  astonishment  I  now 
learned  that  Albertina  Von  Siegfeld  was  bis  sepsurated  wifa. 
Ho  spoke  of  her  with  such  affection,  with  such  animation,  that 
he  a^t»d  roe  in  turn.  He  confessed  that,  since  tha  sapara- 
tion,  be  had  lived  in  a  state  of  moral  degradation  at  which  ho 
shuddered.  He  felt  that  bis  only  chance  of  reformation  de¬ 
pended  on  a  reunion  with  his  wife.  He  implored  roe  to  act 
as  mediator  between  them ;  to  be  the  bearer  of  his  repentant 
prayer  to  bis  wife.  I  shrunk  back :  I  was  terrifi^  at  tha 
task  ;  I  represented  to  him  the  chimerical,  the  hopeless  nature 
of  tha  attempt.  This  time  he  desisted.  But  the  attempt  was 
often  renewed.  Wearj  of  the  subject,  I  began  to  avoid 
Preussach.  But  I  did  not  avoid  Blumenrode;  and,  strangely 
enough,  I  began  to  think  that  Albertine  eyed  me  with  partic¬ 
ular  attention.  I  was  not  vain  enough  to  ascribe  her  notica  to 
any  personal  attractions ;  but  the  suspicion  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  Hermann  had,  without  my  interference,  found  the 
means  of  opening  a  written  conunoniaatien  with  bis  wiSs,  and 
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had  alludt>d  to  me  a»  one  to  whom  he  had  confide<l  his  secret. 

I  learned  nfrerwards  that  my  conjertuio  was  corn.ct. 

“  To  be  brief;  disclosiiit's  took  |>luc«  between  Alin  nine 
and  my^*  if.  AUteriiiie  told  me  one  evening  on  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  acrompanyini;  her  in  an  evening  walk,  that 
she  knew  I  was  acquainteii  with  her  situation  ;  that  she  knew 
the  commission  with  which  I  had  Ix'en  charged  by  Hermann ; 
that  she  believed  me  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  and  as  such  would 
confide  in  me ;  but  that  to  Hermann  she  had  but  one  answer 
to  make — that  she  never  would  accede  to  his  wish  fur  a  re¬ 
union.  She  had  forgiven  him;  but  the  will  of  her  father, 
which  she  never  would  oppose,  rendered  all  thoughts  of  re¬ 
union  hopeless,  even  if  her  own  feelings  could  have  led  her  to 
■uch  a  step.  I  vowed  that  I  would  never  lend  countenance  to 
any  plan  on  the  part  of  Hermann  which  did  not  meet  with  her 
approbation. 

“  So  ended  my  first  conversation  with  Albertine.  I  com¬ 
municated  every  thing  to  Hermann.  He  was  silent.  The 
matter  appeared  to  rest.  To  my  surprise  and  terror,  how¬ 
ever,  I  discovered  not  only  that  he  continued  h:s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Blumenrode,  but  received  answers  from  thence. 

I  reproached  him  ;  he  embraced  me,  and  exclaimed  in  an  agi¬ 
tated  tone—'  O  Max !  interfere  not  with  my  plans.  I  count 
Upon  you.  Albertine  trusts  to  me — and  yourself!  All  wall 
soon  be  clear  to  you.’ 

*'  My  astonishment  was  indescribable.  I  still  doubted :  I 
thought  Hermann  must  be  deceiving  me  or  himself.  Yet  it 
was  as  he  said.  Albertine  had  consented,  not  indeed  to  are- 
union,  but  to  give  him  a  meeting.  Hermann,  it  appears,  had 
assailed  her  in  her  tenderest  part — her  affection  for  her  child. 
He  had  threatened  that  he  and  his  family  could  and  would 
reclaim  the  child  by  law,  if  she  refused  him  the  interview  he 
asked.  How  Albertine,  with  her  clear  intellect,  could  allow 
herself  to  be  terrified  with  this  bugbear  of  a  legal  reclamation 
of  the  child,  I  know  not ;  but  so  it  was.  She  consented  to 
Hermann's  pl&n.  That  plan  was  as  follows  : 

The  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  held  weekly  assemblies 
in  Hilgenberg,  and  Albertine  generally  accompanied  the  Ket¬ 
tle  family  thither.  The  parties  were  numerous — gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  all  ages ;  excursions — amusements  of  all  kinds 
—afforded  opportunities  for  any  one  who  chose  to  separate 
from  the  rest  to  do  so  without  being  observed. 

"  It  was  arranged  that  Albertine  should  be  summoned  from 
her  party  by  a  pretended  message  from  a  friend,  to  whom  we 
gave  the  name  of  Madame  Seehausen,  and  conducted  to  an 
appointed  spot  where  1  should  be  in  waiting.  The  place 
fixed  was  the  residence  of  a  respectable  woman  in  Hilgenberg. 

“  From  this  house  I  was  to  conduct  Albertine  to  a  lonely 
ruin  on  the  top  of  a  neighboring  eminence ;  a  spot  which  Her¬ 
mann  had  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  rambles,  and  where 
be  himself  was  to  be  in  waiting. 

“  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  the  questionable,  even 
the  dangerous  nature  of  this  scheme.  1  would  wilHngly  have 
frustrate  it ;  but  now  Albertine  seemed  anxious  for  the  inter¬ 
view.  She  was  determined  to  bring  the  question  as  to  the 
child  to  a  point.  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  reconcile  myself  to 
the  plan.  Hermann  himself  could  nut  enter  Hilgenberg, 
where  he  was  known ;  Albertine  could  not  venture  to  be  seen 
in  his  company.  To  see  him  at  Blumenrode  was  impossible ; 
while  her  bidng  seen  in  my  company,  either  in  Hilgenberg  or 
the  neighborhood,  would  eicrite  no  remark.  In  short  the  plan, 
hazardous  as  it  might  be,  was  the  only  one  which  appeared 
practicable. 

"  The  10th  of  August  was  fixed  for  its  execution.  That 
day,  however,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented.  It 
was  delayed  for  another  week. 

**  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  daring  this  interval  the 
thought  more  than  once  crossed  my  mind  that  Hermann  had 
designs  which  he  did  not  communicate  to  me  or  to  Albertine. 
1  hinted  this  to  her  in  writing.  I  received  no  written  an¬ 
swer;  but  I  learned  in  haste  from  Albertine  verbally,  that  on 
the  17  th  she  would  be  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

"  Hermann  and  I  were  at  our  posts.  But  Albertine— I 
thanked  Heaven  for  it  in  secret — Albertine  came  not.  The 
illness  of  one  of  the  family  detained  her. 

"  Hermann  was  not  daunted.  On  the  34th  he  was  positive 
that  Albertine  would  make  her  appearance. 

"  That  ill-omened  day  approached  ;  the  most  eventful,  the 
most  painful  of  my  life.  Early  in  the  morning — it  was  a  Sat¬ 
urday — 1  rods  towards  Hilgenberg.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  up¬ 
wards  in  passing,  I  saw  the  concerted  signal  that  Hermann 
was  in  the  ruin.  1  hurried  towards  the  assembly-room  at 
HUf«nbsrf. 


“  I  looked  at  the  visiting  list.  I  prayed  that  the  Kettlers 
might  be  again  detiiirtod.  rii»'v  wr-r*- :  but  Mbcrtiii'  can<«‘ — 
she  had  accompaiiii  d  ili»  family  of  Latigsitz. 

“  There  now  remairnd  no  t  li.  k-c.  1  he  billet  was  des¬ 
patched.  After  an  hour  of  anxious  expectation  on  my  part, 
Albertine  came. 

“  The  culm  dignity,  the  composure  with  which  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  woman  proceeded  on  her  trying  mission — while  I,  a 
man,  felt  my  heai  t  beat  with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  terror — 
overpow'ered  me  with  surprise,  and  at  last  with  shame.  Time 
was  valuable;  without  delay  we  hurried  through  the  garden, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  woods,  within  whose  det'p  shadows 
we  were  soon  involved.  From  thence  the  path  ascends,  first 
gradually,  then  more  steeply  towards  the  ruin.  Albertine  was 
in  her  assembly  dress  ;  she  slid  frequently  with  her  thin, 
smooth  shoes ;  it  was  only  by  exerting  all  my  strength  that  I 
was  able  to  support  and  assist  her  in  her  ascent.  Her  heroic 
perseverance,  however,  overcame  every  difficulty. 

“  At  the  distance  of  a  few  steps  from  the  ruin  we  were 
met  by  Hermann.  Albertine’s  heart  beat  audibly.  There  he 
stood  before  her — the  broken-down,  degraded  man,  before  the 
woman  blooming  in  the  lustre  of  almost  nauiden  beauty.  What 
a  meeting!  What  feelings  must  have  been  awakened  in  the 
pure  and  noble  heart  of  Albertine !  W’illingly  could  I  con¬ 
ceal  the  degrading  fact — but  it  must  be  spoken.  Hermann 
appeared  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitation ;  he  had  brought 
wine  with  him  to  the  ruin — for  what  purpose  I  know  not— 
and  it  soon  became  plain  to  me  that  he  had  indulged  in  it  to 
excess. 

“  Even  Albertine,  who  had  not  at  first  observed  it,  could 
not  long  be  insensible  to  Hermann’s  condition.  His  whole 
behavior  had  in  it  something  wild,  savage,  and  revolting.  I 
saw  by  her  looks  that  she  repented  the  step  which  she  had 
taken;  but  the  deed  was  done.  I  exerted  myself  accordingly 
to  bring  the  conversation  to  the  point,  in  the  hope  that  the 
painful  interview  might  the  sooner  terminate.  Directing  the 
old  man,  who  had  been  Hermann’s  guide,  to  accompany  us, 
we  entered  the  ruin  :  he  could  not  understand  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  was  carried  on  in  French. 

“  What  shall  I  say  of  this  conversation?  Its  constant, 
ever-repealed  theme  was,  on  the  one  hand,  Hermann’s  en¬ 
treaties  for  a  reconciliation  and  a  reunion,  on  which  he  felt 
that  l.is  whole  chance  of  amendment  depended ;  on  the  other, 
Albei  tine’s  inflexible  resolution  not  to  violate  the  injunction  of 
her  father.  Both  parties  became  warm — reproachful  expres¬ 
sions  were  uttered  by  Hermann.  There  was  a  pause — the 
day  had  become  hot.  Hermann  directed  the  guide  to  unpack 
the  refreshments.  We  men  applied  ourselves  to  them  vigo¬ 
rously.  Albertine,  at  my  request,  ate  a  few  morsels  to  repair 
her  strength.  Hermann,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  in¬ 
dulged  in  long  draughts  of  strong  and  fiery  wine ;  his  entrea¬ 
ties,  addressed  to  his  w  ife,  became  more  urgent,  and  at  last 
assumed  the  tone  of  tlireats,  directed  both  against  her  and  her 
child.  Albertine  rose — she  saw  it  was  time  to  depart — I 
watched  her  every  look. 

“  Hermann  perceived  it,  and,  wdth  a  demoniac  look  and 
wildly  rolling  eye,  exclaimed,  ‘  Ay,  you  are  in  league — I  see 
through  you.” 

“  Albertine  cast  on  him  a  look  of  pity  and  contempt.  '  Herr 
Von  Nordech,’  she  said,  ‘  I  go.’ 

“  *  So,  you  go !  ’  cried  Hermann  in  a  fearful  tone.  He  held 
a  large  two-edged  knife  in  his  hand.  *  You  go  ! — go,  then — 
forsake  me — cast  me  back  into  a  life  which  to  me  is  hell. — 
Life  ! — no ;  it  is  death  itself.  Go— but  first  see  me  die  !  ’ 
And  he  made  a  motion  with  the  knife  as  if  to  stab  himself. 

“  What  happened  afterwards  ?  I  try  in  vain  to  realize  to 
myself  the  order  of  events  in  the  next  moment.  I  know  cnly 
that  the  words  thoughtlessly  escaped  me. 

“  *  Hermann,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  playoff  this  mummery 
before  your  noble  wife  ?  ’ 

“  This  reproach  seemed  to  have  inflamed  him  to  madness. 
“  ‘  Wretch  !  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  do  I  not  know  how  to  die  !  ’ 
“  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  he  lay  at  my 
feet  in  his  blood,  the  handle  of  the  knife  convulsively  clasped 
in  his  hand,  the  blade  plunged  into  his  heart.  Albertine  lay 
beside  him,  herself  bleeding  and  insensible. 

“  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  raised  her.  Her  right 
hand  bled.  In  the  moment  of  the  death-blow  she  had  seized 
hold  of  the  knife  to  stay  his  hand — but  in  vain. 

“  The  guide  drew  the  knife  from  Hermann’s  breast — it  was 
too  late.  A  single  slight  movement  of  the  head,  a  faint  rat¬ 
tling  in  the  throat,  and  Hermann  was  no  more. 

“  Albertine,  the  weak  and  tender  woman,  was  the  first  who 
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evinced  promptitude  and  cooincis  in  these  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  The  deceased  was  the  object  of  her  solicitude. — 
The  body,  she  said,  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there. 
Her  husband,  the  father  of  her  children,  must  not  be  left  ex¬ 
posed  and  unburied — at  all  hazards,  she  was  resolved  that 
his  remains  should  find  a  grave  in  Christian  earth. 

“  The  guide  suggested  the  scheme  of  carrying  the  body 
down  from  the  ruin  and  placing  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
chapel  beneath,  where  it  was  certain  in  a  short  time  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and*  would  be  taken  for  the  body  of  some  one  who 
had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  mountain ;  in  which 
case  it  would  obtain  interment  in  consecrated  ground,  which 
would  be  denied  to  it  if  known  to  be  the  remains  of  a  suicide. 
We  thought  the  plan  feasible.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
guide,  I  stripped  the  body  of  its  upper  garments,  purse,  w'atch, 
and  portfolio.  The  clothes  we  concealed  in  a  pit  behind  the 
ruin,  covering  them  carefully  with  stones.  The  watch,  the 
purse,  the  marriage  ring,  and  the  portfolio,  Albertine,  at  my 
request,  took  into  her  possession.  The  seal  ring  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  on  the  right  hand :  it  could  not  be  drawn  off 
without  mutilation.  We  tore  to  pieces  the  silk  cravat  which 
Hermann  wore,  and  bound  it  tightly  round  the  body  to  stanch 
the  torrent  of  blood  which  still  flowed  from  the  wound,  and  by 
which  my  clothes  were  already  sullied  ;  and  then  raising  the 
body  in  our  arms,  we  carried  it  from  the  ruin,  and  deposited 
it  on  the  greensward  before  the  chapel. 

“  It  was  now  full  time  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Hil- 
genberg.  The  guide  undertook  to  conduct  Albertine  to  some 
surgeon  who  would  dress  her  wound.  I  supported  her  in  her 
descent.  Bitterly  did  she  now  express  her  regret  that  she 
had  violated  her  promise  to  her  father,  under  the  terror  of  be¬ 
ing  separated  from  her  child ;  perhaps — though  she  did  not 
confess  it — under  the  influence  of  old  attachment  to  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“  ‘  But  never,  never,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  shall  he  have  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  knowing  that  1  have  violated  his  injunctions:  the  idea 
of  such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  a  beloved  daughter  would 
be  his  death.  Come  what  will — nay,  though  I  should  be  my¬ 
self  suspected  of  being  a  murderess — though  the  arm  of  the  law 
should  be  extended  to  persecute  me — I  will  be  silent,  silent  to 
the  scaffold,  to  the  grave!’ 

“  I  exerted  all  my  eloquence  to  dissipate  this  imhappy  idea 
by  which  Albertine  was  haunted,  but  without  success.  In  a 
tone  which  cut  me  to  the  heart,  she  repeated  that  her  last 
prayer  to  me  was,  that  as  long  as  her  father  lived  I  would  re¬ 
veal  to  no  one  that  she  had  seen  Hermann.  I  promised  sol¬ 
emnly  what  she  required.  The  guide,  touched  by  her  grief, 
promised,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  do  the  same. 

Already  we  were  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  wood.  My 
clothes,  I  knew,  were  spotted  with  blootl ;  but  on  Albertine’s 
dress  there  were  only  a  few  specks,  which  might  easily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  wound  in  her  hand.  At  this  moment  she 
discovered  that  she  had  dropped  her  glove.  We  saw  how 
important  it  was  to  recover  it.  I  offered  to  reascend  for  that 
purpose,  thinking  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  overtaking  her. 
My  search  was  long  and  vain :  the  glove  was  not  to  be  found. 
When  I  again  reached  the  road,  Albertine  was  gone.  She 
had  proceeded  on  her  way,  accompanied  by  her  guide.  I 
reached  my  quarters  about  dusk,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  till  I 
met  her  here.  Thank  God !  my  coming  was  not  too  late  !” 

“  Thanks  te  God,  indeed !”  said  the  worthy  President.  “  1 
believe  your  story:  it  bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  truth. — 
But  the  forms  of  law  must  be  complied  with.  The  evidence 
of  the  woodman  will  be  necessary  to  confirm  your  statement. 
Where  is  he  T” 

**  I  have  kept  my  eye  upon  him,”  said  Nordech.  “  His 
name  is  Florian  Krauss,  and  he  inhabits  a  small  cottage  in  the 
village  of  Zellenbach.” 

“  He  shall  be  summoned.  One  other  circumstance  I  should 
wish  explained.  The  purse  of  the  deceased  was  dropped  into 
the  poor’s  chest  of  the  chapel,  with  this  scrap  of  writing. 
How  does  that  cohere  with  your  plan  of  representing  the  de¬ 
ceased  as  having  been  robb^  T” 

Nordech  looked  at  the  paper  with  surprise. 

“  I  cannot  explain  it,”  he  replied,  “  except  that  Albertine, 
solely  occupied  with  her  own  scheme  of  procuring  Christian 
burial  for  her  husband,  may  have  foi^otten  our  arrangement, 
and  dropped  the  parse  into  the  box  while  she  remained  in  the 
chapel,  during  the  time  we  removed  the  body.” 

The  old  man  made  his  appearance,  and  his  testimony  com¬ 
pletely  corroborated  the  story  of  Nordech. 

One  doubt  may  still  remain  to  be  cleared  up.  How  came 
it  that  Nordech  had  been  so  long  separated  frm  the  chief  ac¬ 


tor  in  this  extraordinary  event?  How  came  it  that  the  news 
of  her  danger  only  reached  him  in  the  most  critical  moment  f 

Thus  it  was:  His  regiment,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
eventful  24th  of  August,  was  ordered  into  another  quarter,  and 
afterward  reduced.  Nordech  resumed  his  original  profession, 
that  of  a  mining  engineer,  atul  distinguished  hiniself  so  much 
that  he  was  selec'ted  to  accompany  a  mining  expedition  which 
the  government  sent  out  to  Brazil.  Pleased  with  the  prospects 
which  the  New  World  afl'otded,  he  determined  to  settle  the|^ 
entirely.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  resolved  to  visit  his 
native  country  once  more,  finally  to  arrange  his  affairs  before 
leaving  it  for  ever. 

His  business  concluded,  he  resolved  to  pay  a  parting  visit 
to  the  scenes  where  he  had  fought  in  defence  of  bis  country. 
His  way  led  him  through  that  district  where  he  had  been  the 
involuntary  witness  of  such  eventful  occurrences. 

The  newspapers  of  the  department  announced  the  opening 
of  the  assizes  in  Hainburg ;  one  case  was  mentioned  as  likely 
to  attract  peculiar  attention :  the  initials  only  of  the  parties 
w'ere  given,  but  to  him  they  were  enough.  There  was  no 
doubt :  the  accused  was  Albertine  !  Thus  fearfully  had  her 
dark  presentiment  been  fulfilled. 

He  hurried  to  Blumenroiie :  there  he  would  hear  all ;  he 
learned  all  that  the  family  hod  to  tell :  it  was  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  pressing  nature  of  the  danger.  Albertine’s 
sentence  was  expected  to  be  pronounced  that  day,  and  tha 
worst  fears  were  entertained  as  to  the  result. 

”  And  her  parents?”  he  inquired:  do  they  know  of  this? 
Are  they  hero  ?” 

“  The  Colonel  is  dead,”  was  the  reply :  he  never  learned 
the  danger  in  which  Albertine  stood.  The  unfortunate  mother 
with  admirable  prudence  contrived  to  make  him  believe  to  the 
last  that  Albertine  was  merely  involveil  in  a  troublesome  pro¬ 
cess  with  Ferdinand  Von  I’reussach  as  to  her  settlements. 
Her  mother  has  not  yet  dared,  however,  to  break  the  tidings 
to  her,  fearing  that  the  shock  might  be  too  much  for  her,  when 
coupled  with  her  own  misfortunes. 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven  !”  exclaimed  Nordech,  “  Alber¬ 
tine  has  not  yet  heard  of  her  father’s  death !  She  must  hear 
of  it,  and  that  instantly !” 

The  ground  seomed  to  bum  beneath  his  feet :  he  was  deaf 
to  every  question  which  was  asked.  “  To  Hainburg!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed;  “to  Hainburg!  Every  instant  is  precious.” 

In  a  moment,  his  horse  was  ready,  and  in  full  gallop  for 
Hainburg.  He  was  told  the  court  was  still  sitting.  He  made 
his  way  through  the  thronged  passages  with  difficulty — be  saw 
the  jury  retiring — his  eyes  lighted  upon  tha  prisoner.. ..  The 
rsst  the  reader  knows.  _ 

Happening  to  be  in  Marseilles  in  IS'^O,  I  met,  in  the  ssdoon 
of  the  inn,  the  young  nurse  of  a  pretty  little  girl  of  seven  years 
old,  to  whom  the  attendant  gave  the  name  of  Constance.— 
Seeing  she  was  a  Geiman,  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
her,  and  learned  that  the  sweet  was  waiting  for  lier  parents, 
who  were  just  expected,  and  that  the  family  were  about  to 
sail  from  thence  for  the  Brazils. 

I  asked  their  names,  and  was  told  Nordech.  “  Now  that 
the  lady’s  mother  is  dead,”  continued  the  nurse,  “  they  have 
nothing  to  bind  them  any  longer  to  this  country,” 

Nordech!  The  name  sounded  to  me  as  familiar.  I  in¬ 
quired  further. 

I  learned  that  Constance  was  the  step-daughter  of  Nordech 
— that  her  name  was  Fraulein  Von  Preussach. 

I  saw  it  all.  The  lovely  child  was  Albertine’s  daughter— 
the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Hermann  Von  Preussach,  the 
Dead  Man  of  St.  Anne’s  Chapel. 

A  servant  entered  to  announce  that  the  family  were  come, 
and  were  waiting  in  the  carriage-  The  nurse  dressed  the  child, 
and  hurried  down  with  her.  I  advanced  to  the  window.  A 
lady  and  gentleman  sat  in  the  carriage.  The  lady  looked  up; 
it  gave  me  an  oppiortunity  of  perusing  again  those  well-known 
and  still  beautiful  fe«kure*  which  could  never  be  forgotten.  It 
was  Albertine, 

The  carriage  drove  onward  to  the. pier,  and  the  ocean^soon 
lav  between  her  and  that  land  where  she  had  encountered  so 
many  sorrows. 


Smellimo. — An  old  man  and  a  dashing  young  one  conver¬ 
sing,  the  youth,  to  show  his  penetration  and  discernment  in 
the  subject  they  were  talking  about,  said  he  could  $meU  a  rat 
as  far  as  any  body.  “  So  I  should  suppose,”  said  the  old  man, 
“  by  the  len^  of  your  tokuksrs,** 
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LINES  WRITTEN  DURING  A  THUNDER  STORM. 

Almighty  God  !  whose  arm  of  power 
Is  o’er  us  in  this  awful  hour, 

While  mighty  thunders  round  us  ring, 

And  lightning  flies  on  rapid  wing ; 

To  thee,  who  sendest  storm  and  shower, 

To  thee  we  trust.  Almighty  Power! 

While  startled  Nature,  still  and  calm, 

Pauses  awhile  in  dread  alarm, 

And  all  things  wait  with  trembling  feu. 

We  feel  thy  hand  to  save  is  near ; 

And  o’er  our  absent  ones,  we  know 
Thy  guardian  wings  thy  shelter  throw. 

Now  all  is  still>— a  sunny  beam 
Smiles  ’mid  the  lightning’s  lurid  gleam ; 

Now,  dark  and  deep  the  thunders  roll. 

Striking  with  awe  the  inmost  soul ; 

And  now  the  skies  their  torrents  pour 
Of  grateful  rain,  in  sparkling  shower. 

The  storm  is  o’er— -the  freshened  air 
Is  calm,  and  all  is  doubly  faii^ 

The  Almighty  calls  his  thunders  home, 

'"o  rest  within  their  viewless  dome. 

lis  voice  the  vaulted  heavens  can  All, 

All  Nature  bears  it— Peace,  be  still !  ” 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND.... MARY  THE  QUEEN. 


V . How  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  arraigned  of  High 

Treason  ia  Westminster  Hall|  and  how  he  made  four  requests  sAer 
Judgement. 

Closely  confined  within  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  treated 


the  prisoners  were  separately  introduced  at  stated  intervals 
to  t^e  exercise. 

Throwing  his  arms  round  his  son’s  neck,  and  with  difii- 
culty  repressing  his  emotion,  the  Duke  implored  his  for¬ 
giveness. 

“  For  what,  my  lord?”  demanded  the  young  nobleman. 

“  For  the  great  wrong  I  have  done  you  in  placing  you  in 
this  fearful  jeopardy,”  answered  Northumberland. 

”  You  have  done  me  no  wrong,  my  lord,”  replied  his  son. 

”  My  wishes  were  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  cause  as  yours, 
and  I  am  therefore  as  culpable  as  yourself.  And  as  I  should 
have  been  the  first  to  congratulate  you  on  its  success,  so  I 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  reproach  you  with  its  failure.” 

“  Nevertheless  the  fault  is  mine,  and  mine  only,”  replied 
the  Duke.  ”  I  was  the  originator  of  the  scheme— the  planner 
of  the  snare  into  which  we  have  fallen— and  if  you  perish,  your 
death  will  lie  at  my  door.” 

“  Think  not  of  me,  father,”  replied  the  young  man.  ”  The 
life  I  received  from  you,  I  will  gladly  lay  down  for  you.  If 
you  desire  my  forgiveness  you  shall  have  it.  But  1  ought 
rather  to  ask  yours.  And,  at  all  events,  1  entreat  your 
blessing.” 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  son,  and  have  mercy  on  us  both,” 
exclaimed  Northumberland,  fervently.  ”  If  the  humblest 
supplication  could  move  our  judges  in  your  favor,  it  should 
not  be  wanting.  But  1  well  know  they  are  inexorable.” 

**  1  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  you  so  de- 
meane«l  yourself,”  replied  Warwick.  ”  Ask  nothing  from 
them  but  a  speedy  judgement.  We  go  to  a  condemnation, 
not  a  trial.” 

“  True,  my  lord,”  added  Northampton.  “We  have  no¬ 
thing  to  hope,  and  therefore  nothing  to  fear.  The  game  is 
losu  and  we  must  i>ay  the  penalty.” 

“  Right,  my  lord,  ’  rejoined  Northumberland,  embracing 
him,  “  and  we  will  discharge  it  to  the  uttermost.  Would  that 
my  life  could  pay  for  all.” 

“  Since  it  cannot  be,  my  lord,”  replied  Northampton,  “e’en 
let  us  meet  our  fate  like  men,  and  give  our  enemies  no  addi¬ 
tional  triumph.  To  see  your  grace  so  well  reconciled  to  your 
fate,  must  encourage  those  who  have  lost  so  little  in  compar¬ 
ison.” 

“  I  am  so  well  reconciled  to  it,”  replied  the  Duke,  “  that  I 
scarcely  desire  to  be  restored  to  my  former  condition.  And 
yet,”  he  added,  sternly,  “  I  would  gladly  enjoy  my  former 
power  for  an  hour,  to  be  avenged  on  one  man.” 

“  His  name?”  inquired  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  quickly. 

“  Simon  Renard,”  replied  the  Duke. 

A  deep  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  at  length  by 
Northumberland,  who  inquired  from  the  officer  in  attendance 
f  if  he  knew  aught  of  the  Queen’s  intentions  towards  Lady  Jans 
Dudley. 

j  “  Her  highness,  it  is  said,  is  inclined  to  pardon  her,  in  con- 


with  great  rigour,  it  was  almost  a  satisfaction  to  the  Duke  of  »>deration  of  her  youth,”  replied  the  officer,  “  but  her  council 
Northumberland  to  be  informed,  after  nearly  a  fortnight’s  im-  I**"  averse  to  such  leniency.” 


prisAnment.  that  his  triAl  would  take  place  on  the  18th  of 
August.  Though  he  anticipated  the  result,  and  had  no  hope 
of  escaping  the  block,  the  near  approach  of  death  did  not  cast 
him  down,  but  on  the  contrary  served  to  reassure  his  firmness, 
which  of  late,  shaken  by  his  altered  state  of  health,  and  in¬ 
tense  mental  anxiety,  had  in  some  degree  failed  him.  The 
lut  few  weeks  had  wonderfully  changed  his  appearance. — 
Heretofore,  though  past  the  middle  term  of  life,  he  exhibited  no 
symptom  of  decay.  His  frame  was  strong  and  muscular— his 
deportment  lofty  and  majestic — his  eye  piercing  as  the  eagle’s. 
He  was  now  shnmken— bent— with  the  gait  and  look  of  an 
o.  tnan.  n  the  iatelligence  above  mentioned  being  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him,  he  all  at  once  shook  off*  this  feebleness.  His 

strength  and  lofty  bearing; 

W.  brow  furroied,itde- 
r?*”."*  Aware  that  hi.  eneniie. 


“  They  are  my  enemies,”  rejoined  the  Duke— “  again  my 
crimes  are  visited  on  an  innocent  head.” 

At  this  moment,  a  small  arched  door  near  one  of  the  re¬ 
cesses  was  opened,  and  a  warder  announced  that  the  escort 
was  ready  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  Westminster  Hall. 

Preceded  by  the  officer,  the  Duke  and  his  companions  de¬ 
scended  a  short  spiral  stone  staircase,  and,  passing  under  an 
aurched  doorway,  on  either  side  of  which  was  drawn  up  a  line 
of  halberdiers,  entered  upon  the  Green.  The  whole  of  this 
spacious  area,  from  St.  Peter’s  Chapel  to  the  Lieutenant’s 
lodgings — from  the  walls  of  the  tower  they  had  quitted,  to 
those  of  the  White  Tower,  was  filled  with  spectators.  Every 
individual  in  the  fortress,  whose  duty  did  not  compel  his  at¬ 
tendance  elsewhere,  had  hastened  thither  to  see  the  great 
Duke  of  Northumberland  proceed  to  his  trial ;  and  so  intense 
was  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  halberdiers  could  keep  them  from  pressing  up- 


tbem  boldly.  on  him.  On  the  Duke’s  appearance  something  like  a  groan 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  arraignment  arrived  the  uttered,  but  it  was  instantly  checked.  Northumberland 
Duke  prepared  himsalf  betimes.  He  was  habited  ia  «  doub-  ^  moment.  Aware  of  his  own  un- 

lei  of  bl^k  velvet,  and  wore  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  car-  popularity — aware  that  amid  that  vast  concourse  he  had  not 
ter.  His  eldest  son,  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  one  well-wisher,  but  that  all  rejoiced  in  his  downfall — he  man- 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  were  to  be  tried  with  him,  and  <mi  “O  discomposure,  but  marched  with  a  step  so  ma¬ 
th*  rooming  in  question  the  three  noblemen  met  for  the  first  and  glanced  around  with  a  look  so  commanding,  that 

time  since  their  imprisonment.  The  meeting  took  place  in  a  ^ose  who  were  near  him  involuntarily  shrunk  before  his  re- 
tpacious  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  now  u^  as  has  been  The  deportment  of  Northampton  was  dignified  and 

already  observed,  as  a  mess-room,  but  then  as  a  ball  in  which  «>"»po*e<l— that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  fierce  aud  scornful. 
—  Lord  Clinton,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  the  Lieuten- 

*  Coataaued  frou  page  34A  jojm  Gage,  now  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  tb* 
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former  inquired  from  Northumberland  whether  he  had  any 
requett  to  make  that  could  be  complied  with.  Before  an  an¬ 
swer  could  be  returned  by  the  Duke,  an  old  woman  broke 
through  the  ranks  of  the  guard,  and  regardless  of  the  menaces  | 
with  which  she  was  assailed,  confronted  him. 

“  Do  you  know  me  7”  she  cried.  j 

**  I  do,”  replied  the  Duke,  a  shudder  passing  over  his  * 
frame.  “  You  are  Gunnora  Braose.”  j 

**  I  am,”  she  answered.  ”  I  am,  moreover,  foster-mother  ■ 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset — the  great,  the  good  Lord  I’rotectnr,  j 
whom  you,  murderer  and  traitor,  destroyed  eighteen  months  | 
ago.  By  your  false  practices,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  tow-  j 
•r  you  have  just  quitted  ;  he  was  led  forth  as  you  are,  but  be  ; 
was  not  received  like  you  with  groans  and  bootings,  but  with  | 
tears.  He  was  taken  to  Westminster  Hall  where  you  sat  in  ! 
judgment  upon  him,  and  condemned  him,  and  where  he  will  ' 
this  day  testify  against  you.  Tremble,  perfidious  Duke,  for  ' 
a  fearful  retribution  is  at  hand.  He,  whom  you  have  de-  i 
stroyed,  sleeps  in  yon  chapel.  Ere  many  days  have  passed, 
you  will  sleep  beside  him.” 

“  Peace!  woman,”  cried  Lord  Clinton,  interfering. 

”  I  mill  speak,”  continued  Gunnora,  “  were  they  the  last 
words  I  had  to  utter.  Behold !”  she  cried,  waving  a  hand-  | 
kerchief  before  the  Duke,  ”  this  cloth  was  dipped  in  thy  vic¬ 
tim’s  blood.  It  is  now  beginning  to  avenge  itself  upon  thee. 
Thou  goest  to  judgment — to  death — to  death — ha!  ha !” 

“  Remove  her !”  cried  Lord  Clinton. 

“  To  judgment!— to  judgment !— to  death!”  reiterated  the  j 
old  woman,  with  a  wild  exulting  laugh,  as  she  was  dragged 
away. 

Order  being  restored,  the  procession  set  forth.  First, 
marched  a  band  of  halberdiers ;  then  came  a  company  of  ar-  | 
quebussiers,  armed  with  calivers.  Immediately  before  the  I 
Duke  walked  the  gentleman-jailor,  who,  according  to  a  cus-  j 
tom  then  observed  towards  those  charged  with  high  treason, 
carried  the  axe  with  the  edge  turned  from  the  prisoner.  On 
either  side  of  Northumberland  and  his  companions  walked  an 
officer  of  the  guard,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The 
rear  of  the  cortege  was  brought  up  by  two  other  bands  of  hal¬ 
berdiers  and  arquebussiers.  Taking  its  course  across  the 
green,  and  passing  beneath  the  gloomy  portal  of  the  Bloody 
Tower,  the  train  entered  an  archway  at  the  left  of  the  By-  ^ 
ward  Tower,  and  crossing  the  drawbridge,  drew  up  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  river.  Here  several  boats 
were  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  their  destination.  As 
soon  as  the  Duke  and  his  companions  had  embarked,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  jailor  followed  them,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  boat,  holding  the  gleaming  instrument  of  death  in  the 
same  position  as  before. 

In  this  way,  surrounded  by  the  escort,  and  attended  by  a 
multitude  of  smaller  vessels,  filled  with  curious  spectators,  the 
prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Westminster.  No  sympathy  was 
exhibited  for  the  Duke’s  fallen  state ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  spectacle  seemed  to  afford  more  satisfaction  to  the  ob¬ 
servers  than  the  gorgeous  pageant  he  had  so  recently  devised 
for  their  entertainment.  Northumberland  was  not  insensible 
to  this  manifestation  of  dislike,  though  he  made  no  remark 
upon  it ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  noticing,  with  a  sensation  of 
dread,  one  boat  following  in  his  wake,  as  near  as  the  escort 
would  permit,  in  which  was  seated  an  old  woman,  waiving  a 
blood-stained  handkerchief,  and  invoking  vengeance  upon  his 
head.  Many  of  the  wherries  pressed  round  her  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  her  vociferations,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  under¬ 
stood  who  she  was,  other  voices  were  added  to  hers.  On 
landing  at  the  stairs  near  Westminster  Hall,  the  escort  first 
disembarked,  and  then  the  Duke  and  his  companions,  who, 
preceded  by  the  gentleman-jailorin  the  same  order  as  before, 
were  conducted  to  the  place  of  trial.  In  the  midst  of  this 
magnificent  and  unrivalled  hall,  which  William  Rufus,  who 
built  it,  affirmed  was  “  but  a  bed-chamber  in  comparison  of 
what  he  meant  to  make,”  was  erected  an  immense  scaffold, 
hung  with  black  cloth.  At  the  upper  extremity  was  a  canopy 
of  state,  embroidered  with  the  royal  escutcheon  in  geld  ;  and 
on  either  side  were  twenty-seven  seats,  each  emblazoned  with 
armorial  bearings  woven  in  silver.  The  canopy  was  reserved 
for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  High  Steward  of  England;  the 
chairs  for  the  different  peers  appointed  to  hear  the  arralgn- 
meat  of  the  prisoners.  At  the  low’er  extremity  was  the  bar. 
On  entering  the  hall,  the  Duke  and  his  companions  were  con¬ 
ducted  into  a  small  chamber  on  the  right,  where  they  were 
detained  till  the  arrival  of  the  judges. 

After  some  time,  they  were  summoned  by  an  usher,  and 
Mlpsiring  the  attendant  through  two  long  files  of  halberdiers. 


the  Duke  slowly  but  firmly  ascended  the  steps  of  the  scaffold. 
On  arriving  at  the  bar,  he  bowed  profoundly  to  the  assem¬ 
blage,  and  every  peer,  except  the  Duke  «>f  Norfolk,  immetli- 
ately  arose,  and  acknowledgetl  the  salutation.  Drawing  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  full  height,  Northumi>erland  thtm  glanced  stern¬ 
ly  around  the  tribunal.  Not  one  of  those  ajran  whom  his  gaze 
fell  but — scarcely  a  month  ago — had  trembled  at  his  nod. 
Wherever  he  looked,  his  glance  encountered  an  enemy. 
There  sat  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Shrewsbury,  Rich,  Hunting¬ 
don,  Darcy — the  abt'ttors  in  his  treason,  now  his  judges.  On 
the  right  of  the  Lord  HighStewartl  sat  Bishop  Gardiner,  in 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Chancellor  ;  on  the  left.  Lord  Paget. 

Northumberland’s  indictment  having  been  read,  be  thus 
addressed  the  court : 

“  My  lords,”  he  said,  ”  I  here  profess  my  faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Queen’s  highness,  whom  I  confess  to  have  most 
grievously  offended,  and  beyond  the  hope  of  pardon.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  say  anything  in  my  own  defence.  But  I  would 
willingly  have  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  two  points.” 

‘‘State  them,”  said  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

“First  then,”  replied  Northumberland,  “  I  desire  to  know, 
whether  the  performance  of  an  act  by  the  autherity  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  council,  and  by  warrant  of  the  great  seal 
•f  England,  can  be  construed  as  treason  7  ” 

“  Most  undoubtedly,  in  your  grace’s  case.”  replied  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk;  “inasmuch  as  the  great  seal  whence  your  author¬ 
ity  was  derivcnl  was  not  the  teal  of  the  lawfsl  Queen  of  the 
realm,  but  that  of  a  usurper,  and  therefore  no  warrant.” 

Northumberland  bowed. 

“  I  am  answered,”  he  said.  *•  And  now  to  the  second  point 
on  which  1  would  be  resolved.  Is  it  fitting  or  right,”  he 
continued,  glancing  fiercely  around,  “that  those  persons  who 
are  equally  culpable  with  mvself,  and  by  whose  letters  and 
commandments  1  have  been  directed  in  all  I  have  done, should 
be  my  judges,  or  pass  upon  my  trial  at  my  death?” 

“Grant  that  others  are  as  deeply  implicafed  in  this  case 
as  your  Grace,”  replied  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  “yet  so  long 
as  no  attainder  is  of  record  against  them,  they  are  able  in 
I  law  to  pass  upon  any  trial,  and  cannot  be  challenged,  except 
I  at  the  Queen’s  pleasure.” 

“  I  uaderstand,”  replied  Northumberland,  bowing  coldly  ; 
“and  since  it  is  useless  to  urge  any  reasonable  matter,  I  will 
at  once  confess  the  indictment,  entreating  your  Grace  to  bo 
a  means  of  mercy  for  me  unto  the  Queen.” 

Judgment  was  then  pronounced. 

The  Duke  once  more  addn-ssed  them. 

“  1  beseech  you,  my  lords,”  he  said,  “  all  to  be  humble  suit¬ 
ors  for  me  to  the  queen’s  highness,  that  she  grant  me  four 
requests.” 

Most  of  the  peers  having  signified  their  assent  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  he  pnM'eeded  :  — 

“  First  that  I  may  have  that  dea*h  which  noblemen  have 
had  in  times  past,  and  not  the  other.  Secondly,”  and  his 
voice  faltered,  “that  her  highness  will  be  gracious  to  my 
children,  who  may  hereafter  do  hef  good  service,  considering 
that  they  went  by  my  commandment,  who  am  their  father, 
i  and  not  of  their  own  free  wills.” 

“  Do  not  include  me  in  your  solicitation,  my  lord,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  haughtily.  “  I  neither  ask  mer¬ 
cy,  nor  would  accept  it  at  the  Queen’s  hands ;  and  prefer 
death  to  her  service.  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  on  no 
authority  save  my  own,  and  were  it  to  do  again,  I  would  act 
in  like  manner.” 

“  Rash  boy,  you  destroy  yourself,”  cried  the  Duke. 

“Proceed,  my  lord,”  observed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  com¬ 
passionately;  “your  son’s  indiscreet  speech  will  not  weigh 
I  with  us.” 

j  “  Thirdly,  then,”  rejoined  Northumberland,  “  I  would  en- 
I  treat  that  I  may  have  appointed  to  me  some  learned  man  for 
i  the  instruction  and  quieting  of  my  conscience.  And  fourthly, 
j  that  her  highness  will  send  two  of  the  council  to  commune 
'  with  me,  to  whom  I  will  declare  such  matters  as  shall  be  ex¬ 
pedient  for  lier  and  the  state.  And  thus  I  beseech  you  all  to 
pray  forme.” 

j  “  Doubt  it  not  my  lord,”  rejoined  Norfolk ;  “  and  doubt 
,  not,  also,  that  your  requests  shall  be  duly  represented  tw  the 
:  Queen.” 

I  “  And,  if  it  please  your  grace,”  pursiuHl  Northumberland, 
“  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Jan^  Dudley, 
who,  as  is  well  known  to  many  now  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
me,  so  far  from  aspiring  to  the  crown,  was  by  enticement 
and  force  compelled  to  accept  it.” 

The  Duke  toea  retimi,  and  the  Morquiss  of  Northampton 
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having  adranced  to  the  bar,  and  pleaded  to  his  indictment, 
sentence  was  passed  on  him  likewise.  ^ 

His  example  was  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  , 
heard  his  condemnation  pronounced  with  a  smile.  j 

“  I  thank  you,  my  lords,”  he  said,  when  the  sentence  was  I 
utten*d,  “  and  crave  only  this  favour  of  the  Queen,  that  as 
the  ^oods  of  those  condemned  to  death  are  totally  confisca¬ 
ted,  her  hi/^hness  will  be  pleased  to  let  my  debts  be  paid.” 
Upon  this,  he  bowed  to  the  tribunal  and  withdrew. 

During  the  trial,  an  immense  concourse  had  assembled  in 
the  open  spare  in  front  of  the  hall,  waiting  in  breathless  im¬ 
patience  for  the  result.  It  was  not  till  towards  evening  that 
this  was  known.  The  great  doors  were  then  thrown  open, 
and  a  troop  of  hall>erdiers  came  forth  to  clear  the  way  for  the  ! 

Erisoners.  A  deep  dead  silence  prevailed,  and  every  eye  was  } 
ent  upon  the  door  way.  From  beneath  it  marched  the  gen¬ 
tleman- jailor,  carrying  the  axe  with  its  edge  towards  the  prison¬ 
ers.  This  was  enough.  The  mob  knew  they  were  condemned, 
and  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  a  sullen  roar. 

Suddenly,the  voice  of  a  woman  was  heard  exclaiming,  “See 
you  not  the  axe?  See  ye  not  the  edge  turned  towards  him  ? 
He  is  condemned.  The  slayer  of  the  good  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set  is  condemned.  Shout !  Shout !  ” 

And  in  obedience  to  her  oimmands,  a  loud  cry  was  raised 
by  the  mob.  Amid  this  clamour  and  rejoicing,  Northumber¬ 
land  and  his  companions  were  conveyed  to  their  boat  and  so 
to  the  Tower. 


VI.... By  what  means  the  Dukeof  Northambcrland  was  reconciled  to 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Several  days  having  elapsed  since  the  trial,  and  no  order 
made  for  his  execution,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  being 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  began  to  indulge  hopes  of  mercy. 
With  Hope,  the  love  of  life  returned,  and  so  forcibly  that  he 
felt  disposed  to  submit  to  any  humiliation  to  purchase  his 
safety.  During  this  time,  he  was  frequently  visited  by  Bishop 
Gardiner,  who  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  embrace 
the  Romish  faith.  Northumberland,  however,  was  inflexible 
on  this  point,  but  professing  the  most  sincere  penitence,  he  be¬ 
sought  the  Bishop,  in  his  turn,  to  intercede  with  th«  Queen  in 
his  behalf.  Gardiner  readily  pioniislied  compliance,  in  case 
his  desires  were  acceded  to;  hut  as  the  Duke  still  continued 
firm  in  his  n^fusal,  he  declined  all  interference. 

“  Thus  much  1  will  promise,”  said  Gardiner,  in  conclusion, 
“your  grace  shall  have  ample  time  for  rentH;tion,  and  if  you 
place  yourself  under  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  church,  no 
efforts  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  move  the  Queen’s  com¬ 
passion  toward  you.” 

That  night,  the  officer  on  guard  suddenly  threw  open  the 
door  af  his  cell,  and  admitting  an  old  woman,  closed  it  up>n 
them.  The  Duke,  who  was  reading  at  the  tim<^  by  the  light 
of  a  small  lamp  set  upon  a  table,  raised  his  eyes,  and  beheld 
Gunnora  Braose. 

“  Why  have  you  come  hither?”  he  demanded.  “  But  I  nei*d 
not  ask  :  you  have  come  to  gratify  your  vengeance  with  a  sight 
of  my  misery.  Now  you  are  satisfied,  depart.” 

“  I  am  come  partly  with  that  intent,  and  partly  with  an¬ 
other,”  replied  Gunnora.  “Strange  as  it  may  sound,  and 
doubtful,  I  am  come  to  save  you.” 

“  To  save  me  !  ”  exclaimed  Northumberland,  starting. — 
“How? — But — no! — no!  This  is  mockery.  Begone,  ac¬ 
cursed  woman!” 

“  It  is  no  mockery,”  rejoined  Gunnora.  “  Listen  to  me, 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  1  love  vengeance  well,  but  I  love 
my  religion  better.  Y'our  machinations  brought  my  foster-son, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  the  block,  and  1  would  w'illingly  see 
you  conducted  thither.  But  there  is  one  consideration  that 
overcomes  this  feeling :  it  is  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  church. 
If  you  iK'come  a  convert  to  that  creed,  thousands  will  follow 
your  example ;  and  for  this  great  good  I  would  sacrifice  my 
own  private  animosity.  1  am  come  hither  to  tell  you  your  life 
will  be  spared,  provided  you  abandon  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
publicly  embrace  that  of  Rome.” 

“  How  know  you  this?”  demanded  the  Duke. 

“  No  matter,”  replied  Gunnora.  “  1  am  in  the  confidence 
of  those  who,  though  relentless  enemies  of  yours,  are  yet 
warmer  friends  to  the  Chun-h  of  Rome.” 

“  You  mean  Simon  Kenard  and  Gardiner?”  observed  North¬ 
umberland. 

Gunnora  nodded  assent. 

“And  now  my  mission  is  ended,”  she  said.  “  Your  grace 


will  do  well  to  weigh  what  I  have  said ;  but  your  decision 
must  be  speedy,  or  the  warrant  for  your  execution  will  be 
signed.  Once  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  you  are 
safe.” 

“  If  I  should  be  induced  to  embrace  the  offer?”  said  the 
Duke. 

“  If” — cried  Giinnom,  her  eye  suddenly  kindling  with  vin¬ 
dictive  fire. 

“  Woman,”  rejoined  the  Duke,  “  I  distrust  you.  I  will  die 
in  the  faith  I  have  lived.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  she  replied.  “  I  have  discharged  the  only 
weight  I  had  upon  my  conscience,  and  can  now  indulge  my 
revenge  freely.  Farewell,  my  lord.  Our  next  meeting  will 
be  on  Tower  Hill.” 

“  Hold  !”  cried  Northumberland.  “  It  may  be  as  you  rep¬ 
resent,  though  my  mind  misgives  me.” 

“  It  is  but  forswearing  yourself,”  obseiwed  Gunnora,  sarcas¬ 
tically.  “  Life  is  cheaply  purchased  at  such  a  price.” 

“  Wretch !”  cried  the  Duke.  “  And  yet  I  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  I  accede.” 

“  Sign  this,  then,”  returned  Gunnora,  “  and  it  shall  be  in¬ 
stantly  conveyed  to  her  Highness.” 

Northumberland  took  the  paper,  and  casting  his  eye  hastily 
over  it,  found  it  was  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  he 
might  be  allow'ed  to  recant  his  religious  opinions  publicly,  and 
become  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

“  It  is  in  the  hand  of  Simon  Renard,”  he  observed. 

“  It  is,”  replied  Gunnora. 

“  But  who  will  assure  me  if  I  do  this,  my  life  will  be 
spared /” 

“/will,”  answered  the  old  woman. 

“  You!”  cried  the  Duke. 

“  I  pledge  myself  to  it,”  replied  Gunnora.  “  Your  life  would 
be  spared,  even  if  your  head  were  upon  the  block.  I  swear 
to  you  by  this  cross,”  she  added,  raising  the  crucifix  that  hung 
at  her  neck,  “  if  I  have  played  you  falsely,  1  will  not  survive 
you.” 

“  Enough,”  replied  the  Duke,  signing  the  paper. 

“  This  shall  to  the  Queen  at  once,”  said  Gunnora,  snatch¬ 
ing  it  with  a  look  of  ill  disguised  triumph.  “  To-morrow  will 
be  a  proud  day  for  our  church.” 

And  with  this  she  quitted  the  cell. 

The  next  morning,  the  Duke  was  visited  by  Gardiner,  on 
whose  appearance  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees.  The  Bishop 
immediately  raised  him,  and  embraced  him,  expressing  his 
delight  to  find  that  he  at  last  saw  thiough  his  errors.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  reconciliation  should 
take  place  at  midnight,  in  St.  John’s  Chapel,  in  the  White 
Tower.  When  the  Duke's  conversion  was  made  known  to 
the  other  prisoners,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Sir  Andrew 
Dudley,  (Northumberland’s  brother,)  Sir  Henry  Gates,  and 
Sir  Thomas  I’al.ner,  they  all — with  the  exception  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  strongly  and  indignantly  reprobated  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  conduct — desired  to  be  included  in  the  ceremonial.  The 
proposal  ladng  readily  agreed  to,  priests  were  sent  to  each  of 
them,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie  day  was  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  rites. 

At  midi.ight,  as  had  l>een  arranged,  they  were  summoned. 

!  Preceded  by  two  priests,  one  of  whom  Imre  a  silver  cross, 

I  and  the  other  a  large  flaming  wax  candle,  and  escorted  by  a 
band  of  halberdiers,  carrying  lighted  torches,  the  converts 
proceeded  singly,  at  a  slow  pace,  across  the  Green,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  White  Tower.  Behind  them  inarched  the  three 
gigantic  w  arders,  Og,  Gog,  and  Magog,  each  provided  with  a 
torch.  It  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle,  and  as  the 
light  fell  upon  the  assemblage  collected  to  view  it,  and  upon 
the  hoary  walls  of  the  keep,  the  eftect  was  peculiarly  strik¬ 
ing.  Northumberland  walked  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
head  upon  his  breast,  and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left. 

Passing  through  Coalharbour  Gate,  the  train  entered  am 
arched  door-way  in  a  structure  then  standing  at  the  soath- 
west  of  the  White  Tower.  Traversing  a  long  winding  pas¬ 
sage,  they  ascended  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  gallery  leading  to  the  western  entrance  of  the 
chapel.  Here,  before  the  closed  door  of  the  sacred  structure, 
beneath  the  arched  and  vaulted  roof,  surrounded  by  priests 
and  deacons  in  rich  copes,  one  of  whom  carried  the  crosier, 
while  others  bore  silver-headed  staves,  attired  in  his  amice, 
stole,  pluvial  and  alb,  and  wearing  his  mitre,  sat  Gardiner 
upon  a  faldstool.  Advancing  slowly  towards  him,  the  Duke 
^  upon  bit  knees,  and  bis  example  was  imitated  by  tbe 
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others.  Gardiner  then  pr«>ceedt'd  to  interrojtate  them  in  a 
series  of  q'leoti  ms  Bp|i(iinted  h\  the  Romisii  formti'a  for  the  i 
recoiK  ili.-itioii  of  It  liert.io;  niid  the  |>iofessi<>ii  ot  faiili  having 
be^ja  duly  ma<le,  he  arose,  t(H)k  (»H  his 'rmr,.,  and  delivering  it 
to  the  nearest  priest,  and  extending  his  aims  over  the  con-  ' 
verts,  and  pronounced  the  absolution.  With  his  right  thumb  ' 
he  then  drew  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  Duke’s  forehead, 
saying,  “  Accipe  signum  erucia,"  and  being  answered,  “  Ac-  ■ 
ccf*i,"  he  went  through  the  same  form  with  the  rest.  Once  j 
more  assuming  the  mitre,  with  his  left  hand  he  took  the  Duke’s 
right  and  raised  him,  saying,  “  Ingredere  in  eeclesiam  Dei  a  ^ 
qnd  incaule  aberraati.  Horreace  idola.  Reapue  omuea  | 
pravilatea  et  snperatilionea  hereticaa.  Cole  Deum  omni-  j 
potentem  et  Jeaum  Jilium  ejua,  et  Spiritnm  Sanctum.”  l 
Upon  this,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  bishop  led  the  chief  proselyte  towards  the  altar.  Against  j 
the  massive  pillars  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  reaching  I 
from  their  capitals  to  the  base,  was  hung  a  thick  curtain  of  ; 
purple  velvet,  edged  with  a  deep  border  of  gold.  Relieved  j 
against  this  curtain  stood  the  altar,  covered  with  a  richly-or- 
namentesl  antipendium,  sustaining  a  large  silver  crucifix,  and  | 
six  massive  candlesticks  of  the  same  metal.  At  a  few  paces  ! 
from  it,  on  either  side,  were  tv'O  other  colossal  silver  candle-  J 
sticks,  containing  enormous  wax  lights.  On  either  side  were  j 
grouped  priests  with  censers,  from  which  were  diffused  tlie  j 
most  fragrant  odors.  I 

As  Northumberland  slowly  accompanied  the  bishop  along  | 
the  nave,  he  saw,  with  seme  misgiving,  the  figures  of  Simon  ■ 
Renard  and  Gunnora  emerge  from  behind  the  jiillars  of  the  j 
northern  aisle.  His  glance  met  that  of  Renard,  and  there  ! 
was  something  in  the  look  of  the  Spaniard  that  made  him  | 
fear  he  was  the  dupe  of  a  plot — but  it  was  now  too  late  to  re-  j 
trt^at.  When  within  a  few  paces  of  the  altar,  the  Duke  again 
knelt  down,  while  the  bishop  removed  his  mitre  as  before,  and 
placed  himself  in  front  of  him.  Meanw  hile,  the  whole  nave 
of  the  church,  the  aisles,  and  the  circular  openings  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  above,  were  tilled  with  spectators.  A  wide  semicircle 
was  formed  around  the  converts.  On  tWe  right  stood  several 
priests.  On  the  left  Simon  Renard  had  planted  himself,  and 
near  to  him  stood  Gunnora ;  while,  on  the  same  side  against 
one  of  the  pillars  was  reared  the  gigantic  frame  of  Magog. 
A  significant  look  passed  betw’een  them  as  Northumberland 
knelt  before  the  altar.  Kxtending  his  arms  over  the  convert, 
Gardiner  now  pronounced  the  following  exhortation  “  Omni- 
potena  aemplterne  Dcua  hanc  ovem  tuam  de  faucibua  lupi 
tud  virtute  subtractam  paternd  recipe  pietate  et  gregi  tuo 
reforma  pid  benignilate  ne  de  familid  tud  damno  inimicua 
exuUel;  aed  de  converaione  et  liberal  tone  ejua  eccleaiam  ut 
pia  mater  de  Jilio  reperto  gratuletur  per  Ckriatum  Domi- 
num  nostrum.” 

“Amen!”  ejaculated  Northumbeiland. 

After  uttering  another  prayer,  the  bishop  resumed  his  mitre, 
and  seating  himself  upon  the  faldstool,  which,  in  the  interim, 
had  been  placed  by  the  attendants  in  front  of  the  altar,  again 
interrogated  the  proselyte ; 

“  Homo,  abrenuncima  Satkanaa  et  angelos  ejua  1” 

^^Ab renuncio,”  replied  the  Duke. 

‘'Abrenunciaa  etiam  omnea  sectaa  hereticte  pravilatis?” 
continued  the  bishop. 

Abrenuncio,”  responded  the  convert. 

”Via  eaae  et  vivere  in  unitate  aaticla:  Jidei  Catholicoe  l” 
demanded  Gardiner 

“  Volo,”  answered  the  Duke. 

Then  again  taking  off’  his  mitre,  the  bishop  arose,  and  lay¬ 
ing  bis  right  hand  upon  the  bead  of  the  Duke,  recited  another 
prayer,  concluded  by  signing  him  with  the  cross.  This  done, 
he  resumed  his  mitre,  and  seated  himself  on  the  faldstool, 
while  Northumberland,  in  a  loud  voice,  again  made  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  fa’th,  and  abjuration  of  his  errors — admitting  and 
embracing  the  apostolical  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all 
others — acknowledging  all  the  observances  of  the  Roman 
church — purgatory — the  veneration  of  saints  and  relics — the 
power  of  indulgences — promising  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome — and  engaging  to  retain  and  confess  the  same  faith  en¬ 
tire  and  inviolated  to  the  end  of  his  life.  talia”  he 

•aid,  in  conclusion,  *‘cognoacena  veram  Catholicam  et  Apoa- 
tolicum  Jidem.  Anathematizo  hie  public^  emnem  hereaem, 
prceeipui  Ulam  de  qud  haclenua  extiti.”  This  he  affirmed 
by  placing  both  hands  upon  the  book  of  the  holy  gospels, 
prutfered  him  by  the  bishop,  exclaiming,  **Sic  me  Deua  ad- 
juvet,  et  htec  aancta  Dei  evangelia  I” 

The  ceremony  was  ended,  and  the  proselyte  arose.  At  this 
moment,  ho  met  the  glance  of  Renard— that  triumphant  and 
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diuboliral  glanct'— its  expression  was  not  to  1>«  mistaken.— 
Nortbiimlierlantl  sbudib-red.  lie  teh  that  he  had  been  be¬ 
trayed. 


VII. — How  ths  Duke  of  Northnnilierlaud  was  beheaded  an  Tower 
Hill. 

Three  days  after  Noithumlierlund’s  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  warrant  for  his  execution  w  as  signed  by 
Queen  Mary.  The  fatal  intelligence  was  brought  him  by  the 
lieutenant.  Sir  John  Gage,  and  though  he  received  it  with 
apparent  calmness,  hi.s  heart  sank  within  him.  lie  simply 
inquired  when  it  was  to  take  place,  and  being  informeil  on  the 
following  day  at  an  early  hour,  he  «lesirrd  to  la*  left  alone. — 
As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  w  as  gone,  he  abandoned  himsidf 
wholly  to  despair,  and  fell  into  a  state  lainlering  on  distrac¬ 
tion.  While  he  was  in  this  frenzied  state,  the  door  of  his  cell 
opened,  and  the  jailor  intnaluced  Gunno  a  Braose  and  a  tall 
man  muffled  in  the  folds  of  an  ample  black  clonk. 

“  Wretch!”  cried  the  Duke,  regarding  the  old  woman  fierce¬ 
ly.  “  You  have  deceived  me.  But  the  device  shall  avail  you 
little.  From  the  scaffold  I  will  expc'se  the  snare  in  w  hich  I 
have  been  taken.  I  will  proclaim  my  Protestant  opinions ; 
and  my  dying  declaration  w  ill  be  of  more  profit  to  that  faith 
than  my  recent  recantation  can  be  to  yours.” 

“  Your  grace  is  mistaken,”  rejoinetl  Gunnora.  “  I  do  not 
deserve  your  reproaches,  ns  I  will  presently  show.  I  am  the 
I  bearer  of  a  pardon  to  you.” 

I  “A  pardon!”  exclaimed  Northumberland,  incredulously. 

I  “  Ay,  a  pardon,”  replied  the  old  woman.  “  The  (}ueen’f 
I  highness  will  spare  your  life.  But  it  i.s  her  jdeasure  that  her 
clemency  be  as  public  as  your  crime.  You  will  be  reprieved 
on  the  scaffold.” 

I  “  W  ere  I  assured  of  this,”  cried  Northumberland,  eagerly 
!  grasping  at  the  straw  held  out  to  him,  “  T  would  exhort  the 
,  whole  multitude  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.” 

“  Rest  satisfied  of  it,  then,”  replied  Gunnora.  “  May  I 
perish  at  the  sama  moment  as  yourself  if  I  speak  not  the 
^  truth !” 

;  “  Whom  have  we  here?”  inquired  the  Duke,  turning  to  the 

muflled  personage.  “  The  headsman  ?” 

'  “  Your  enemy,”  replied  the  individual,  throwing  aside  h  s 

'  mantle,  and  disclosing  the  features  of  Simon  Renard. 
i  “  It  is  but  a  poor  revenge  to  insult  a  fallen  foe,”  observed 
:  Northumberland,  disdainfully. 

j  “  Revenge  is  sweet,  however  obtained,”  rejoined  Renard. 

I  “  I  am  notceme,  how'ever,  to  insult  your  grace,  but  to  confirm 
!  the  truth  of  this  old  woman’s  statement.  Opposed  as  I  am 
to  you,  and  shall  ever  be,  I  would  not  have  you  forfeit  your 
I  life  by  a  new  and  vile  apostacy.  Abjure  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  you  will  die  unpitied  by  all.  Maintain  it ;  and  at  the  last 
^  moment,  when  the  arm  of  the  executioner,  is  niised,  and  the 
I  axe  gleams  in  the  air — when  the  eyes  of  thousands  are  fixed 
’  on  it — sovereign  mercy  w  ill  arrest  the  blow.” 

1  “  You  awaken  new  hope  in  my  li^om,”  rejoined  the  Duke 

“  Be  true  to  the  faith  you  have  ermli  need,  and  fear  nothing,” 
continued  Renard.  “  You  may  yet  lie  restored  to  favor,  and 
a  new  career  of  ambition  will  ojH’n  t**  you.” 
j  “Life  is  all  I  ask,”  replied  tin*  Duke;  “and  if  that  be 
;  spared,  it  shall  be  sp'tlt  in  her  mnjesfy’s  service.  My  pride 
I  is  thoroughly  humbled.  But  the  language  you  hold  to  me, 

I  M.  Renard,  is  not  that  of  an  enemy.  Let  me  think  that  our 
I  differences  are  ended.” 

“  They  will  be  ended  to-morrow,”  replied  Renard  coldly. 

I  “  Be  it  fo,”  replied  Northumberland.  “  The  first  act  of  the 
'  life  I  receive  from  her  highness  «hall  be  to  prostrate  myself  at 
I  her  feet;  the  next,  to  otfer  my  thanks  to  you,  and  entreat 
I  your  friendship.” 

i  “Tush,”  returned  Renard,  impatiently.  “  My  friendship 
I  is  more  to  l>e  feared  than  my  enmity.” 

!  “  If  there  is  any  means  of  repairing  the  wrong  I  have  done 

I  you,”  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  Gunnora,  “  be  assured  I  will 
i  do  it.” 

j  “  I  am  content  with  what  your  grace  has  done  already,” 
rejoined  Gunnora,  sternly.  “  You  cannot  restore  the  Duke  of 
I  Somerset  to  life.  You  cannot  give  back  the  bluml  shed  on 
the  scaffold — ” 

I  “  But  I  can  atone  for  it,”  interrupted  the  Duke. 

I  “Ay,”  cried  Gunnora,  her  eyes  Ihishingwith  vindictivo  fire, 
“you can — fearfully  atone  for  it.” 

“  Ha!”  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

“  Your  grac«  will  not  heed  her  raving,”  remarked  Renard, 
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s«^in|r  that  No^thllfn^)e^lancl’■  suitpiciuns  were  aroused  by  the 
old  munripr. 

“  V«n  oin  ati»ne  f*)r  it,”  ronfimied  Gunnnra,  aware  of  the 
impresi*iuii  she  had  pnxiuced,  and  eager  to  remove  it,  “  by  a  ■ 
life  of  penance.  Puss  the  night  in  prayer  for  the  repose  of  1 
his  soul,  and  do  not  omit  to  implore  pardon  for  yourself,  and 
to-morrow  I  will  freely  forgive  you.” 

“  I  will  do  as  you  desire,”  leplied  the  Duke. 

“  I  must  now  bid  your  grace  farewell,  said  Renard.  “  We 
shall  meet  to-morrow — on  the  scafl'old.” 

”  But  not  part  there,  I  hope,”  replied  Northumberland, 
forcing  a  smile. 

“  That  will  rest  with  your  grace — not  me,”  replied  Renard, 
in  a  freezing  tone. 

”  Will  you  accept  this  from  met”  said  Northumberland, 
detaching  a  jewelled  ornament  from  his  dress,  and  ofTering  it 
to  Gunnora. 

“  I  will  accept  nothing  from  you,”  replied  the  old  woman. 
“Yes — one  thing,”  she  added  quickly, 

“  It  is  yours,”  rejoined  the  Duke.  “  Name  it.” 

“  You  shall  give  it  me  to-morrow,”  she  answered  eva¬ 
sively. 

“  It  is  his  head  you  require,”  observed  Renard,  with  a  sin¬ 
ister  smile,  ns  they  quilted  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 

“  You  have  guessed  rightly,”  rejoined  the  old  woman  sav- 
agely. 

“  We  have  him  in  our  toils,”  returned  Renard.  “  He  can¬ 
not  escape.  You  ought  to  be  content  with  your  vengeunce, 
Gunnora.  You  have  destroyed  both  body  and  soul.” 

“  1  am  content,”  she  answered. 

“  And  now  to  Mauger,”  said  Renard,  “to  give  him  the 
necessary  instructions.  You  should  bargain  with  him  for 
Northumberland’s  head,  since  you  are  so  anxious  to  pos- 
sess  it.” 

“  I  shall  not  live  to  receive  it,”  rejoined  Gunnora. 

“  Not  live  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  What  mean  you?” 

“  No  matter,”  she  replied.  “We  lose  time.  I  am  anxious 
to  finish  this  business.  1  have  much  to  do  to-night.” 

Taking  their  way  across  the  Green,  and  hastening  down  the 
declivity,  they  soon  arrived  at  the  Blootly  Tower.  Heie  they 
learned  from  a  warden  that  Mauger,  since  Queen  Mary’s  ac¬ 
cession,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  iho  Cradle  Tower,  and 
thither  they  repaired.  Traversing  the  outer  ward  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Lantern  Tower,  they  passed  through  a  wide 
portal  and  enten'd  th*  Privy  gardens,  on  the  right  of  which 
stood  the  tower  in  question. 

As  they  drew  near,  they  heard  the  shrill  sound  produced  by 
the  sharjiening  of  some  steel  instrument.  Smiling  signifi¬ 
cantly  at  Gunnora,  Renard  instead  of  opening  the  door  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  narrow  loop-hole  and  looked  in.  He  beheld  a 
savage  looking  individual  seated  on  a  bench  near  a  grindstone. 
He  had  an  axe  in  one  hand,  which  he  had  just  been  sharpen¬ 
ing,  anil  was  trying  its  edge  with  his  thumb.  His  fierce 
blood-shot  eyes,  peering  from  beneath  his  bent  and  bushy 
brows,  were  fixed  upon  the  weapon.  His  dress  consisted  ef 
a  doublet  of  red  serge  0ith  tight  black  sleeves,  and  hose  of 
the  same  color.  His  brow  was  lowering  und  wrinkled — the 
summit  of  his  head  perfectly  bald,  but  the  sides  were  gar- 
nislied  with  long  black  locks,  which  toguther  with  his  im 
raense  grizzled  moustaches,  bristling  like  the  whiskers  of  a 
cat-a-mountain,  and  ragged  beard,  imparted  a  wild  and  for¬ 
bidding  look  to  his  physiognomy.  Near  him  rested  a  square, 
solid  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  on  either  side  to  admit  the 
shoulder  and  head  of  the  person  laid  upon  it.  This  was  the 
block.  Had  Renard  not  known  whom  he  beheld,  instinct 
would  havo  told  him  it  was  the  headsman. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  the  sharpness  of  the  implement, 
Mauger  was  about  to  lay  it  aside,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Renard  and  Gunnora  entered  the  chamber.  The  executioner 
rose  to  receive  them.  He  had  received  a  w’ound  in  his  left 
leg  which  had  crippled  the  limb,  and  he  got  up  with  difficulty. 

“  Du  not  disturb  yourself,”  said  Renard.  “  My  business 
will  be  despatched  in  a  few  seconds.  You  are  preparing  1 
sea  for  the  execution  to-morrow.  What  I  have  to  say  relates 
to  it.  The  moment  the  Duke’s  head  is  laid  upon  this  block,” 
he  added,  pointing  to  it,  “  strike.  Give  him  not  a  moment’s 
pause.  Do  you  hear  7” 

“I  do,”  replied  Mauger.  “  Bull  must  have  some  warrant  7” 

“  Be  this  your  warrant,”  replied  Renard,  flinging  him  a 
heavy  purse.  “  If  you  require  further  authority,  you  shall 
have  it  under  the  Queen’s  own  hand.” 

“  I  require  notbinf  further,  worshipful  sir,”  replied  Mau*  i 


ger,  smiling  grimly.  “  Ere  the  neck  has  rested  one  second 
upon  the  block,  the  head  shall  be  off.” 

“  I  have  also  a  b'lon  to  offer,  and  an  injiinetinn  to  give,” 
said  Gunnora,  taking  off  the  ring  given  her  by  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Jane,  and  presenting  it  to  him. 

“  Your  gift  is  the  richer  of  the  two,  or  I  am  mistaken,  good 
mistress,”  said  Mauger,  regarding  the  glittering  gem  with 
greedy  eyes.  “  What  am  I  to  do  for  it?  1  cannot  behead 
him  twice.” 

“  1  shall  stand  in  front  of  the  scaffold  to-morrow,”  replied 
Gunnora,”  in  some  conspicuous  place  where  you  will  easily 
discern  me.  Before  you  deal  the  fatal  blow,  make  a  sign  to 
me — thus— do  you  understand  ?” 

“Perlectly,”  replied  the  headsman.  “  I  will  not  fail  you.” 

Upon  this,  Renard  and  the  old  woman  quitted  the  Cradle 
Tower,  and  walked  together  as  far  as  the  outer  ward,  where 
each  took  a  separate  course. 

The  last  night  of  his  existence  was  passed  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  in  a  most  miserable  manner.  Alternately 
buoyed  up  by  hope,  and  depressed  by  fear,  he  could  neither 
calm  his  agitation,  nor  decide  upon  any  line  of  conduct.  Al¬ 
lowed,  as  a  matter  of  indulgence,  to  remain  within  the  large 
room,  he  occupied  himself  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
a  carving  on  the  wall,  which  he  had  commenced  on  his  first 
imprisonment,  and  had  wrought  at  at  intervals.  This  curious 
sculpture  may  still  be  seen  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fireplace 
ef  the  mess-room  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  contains  his 
cognizance,  a  bear  and  lion  supporting  a  ragged  staff  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  border  of  roses,  acorns  and  flowers  intermingled  with 
foliage. 

Northumberland  was  employed  upon  the  third  line  of  the 
quatrain  below  his  name,  which  remains  unfinished  to  the 
present  day,  when  ho  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
priest,  sent  to  him  by  Gardiner.  The  holy  man  found  him  in 
no  very  favorable  frame  of  mind,  but  succeeded  after  some 
time  in  awakening  him  to  a  due  sense  of  his  awful  situation. 
The  Duke  then  made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  shrift.  At  daybreak,  the  priest  departed,  with  a 
promise  to  attend  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Much  tranquilizcd,  the  Duke  now  prepared  himself  for  his 
last  trial.  He  pondered  over  what  he  should  say  on  the 
scaffold,  and  nerved  himself  to  meet  his  fate,  whatever  it 
might  be.  The  Duke  of  Warwick  was  than  introduced  to 
him  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  to  take  an  everlasting  fare¬ 
well.  After  he  had  received  the  Ehike’s  embrace,  the  Earl 
observed,  “  Would  I  could  change  places  with  you,  father. 
I  would  say  that  on  the  scaffold  which  would  shake  the  bigot 
Mary  on  the  throne.” 

The  Duke  then  partook  of  some  refreshment,  and  wrapped 
himself  in  a  loose  robe  of  grain-colored  damask.  At  eight 
o’clock,  the  Sheriffs  of  London  arrived  at  the  Bulwark  Gate, 
and  demanded  the  body  of  the  prisoner.  Upon  this,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  accompanied  by  four  warders,  preceded  to  the  Beau¬ 
champ  Tower,  and  informed  the  Duko  that  all  was  in  readi¬ 
ness.  * 

“  I  am  ready,  too,”  replied  Northumberland,  once  more  em¬ 
bracing  his  son,  whose  firmness  did  not  desert  him  at  this  try¬ 
ing  juncture.  And  he  followed  the  Lieutenant  to  the  Green. 
Here  they  found  the  priest,  and  a  band  of  halberdiers  waiting 
to  escort  him  to  the  scaffold.  Among  the  by-standers  stood 
Simon  Renard,  who  immediately  advanced  towards  him. 

“  How  fares  your  giace  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Well  enough,  sir,  I  thank  you,”  answered  the  Duke, 
bowing.  “  I  shall  be  better  anon.” 

The  train  then  set  forward,  passing  through  lines  of  specta¬ 
tors,  until  it  reached  the  Middle  Tower,  where  it  halted,  to 
allow  the  Lieutenant  to  deliver  the  prisoner  to  the  Sheriffs 
and  their  officers.  This  ceremony  over,  it  again  set  forward, 
and  passed  through  the  Bulwark  Gate. 

Prepared  as  the  Duke  was  for  some  extraordinary  sight,  he 
was  yet  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  whole  area  of 
Tower  Hill  seemed  literally  paved  with  human  heads.  A 
line  of  scaffoldings  was  erected  on  the  brink  of  the  moat,  and 
every  seat  in  them  was  occupied.  Never  before  had  so  vast 
an  assemblage  been  collected  in  the  same  place.  The  whole 
of  the  western  ramparts  of  the  fortress — the  roof  and  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  White  Tower— every  point  from  which  a  view 
of  the  spectacle  could  be  obtained,  was  thronged.  On  the 
Duke’s  appearance,  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  pervaded  the 
immense  host,  and  he  felt  that  even  if  the  Queen’s  pardon 
should  arrive,  his  personal  safety  was  more  than  questionable. 

Preceded  by  a  ^nd  of  arquebussiers,  armed  with  calivers, 
and  attondod  by  the  sheriffs,  the  priest,  and  Simon  Renard, 
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Northumberland  marched  slowly  forward.  At  length,  he 
reached  the  scartbld.  It  was  surrounded  by  seats,  set  aside 
for  persons  of  distinction ;  and  among  its  occupants  were 
many  of  his  former  friends  and  allies.  Avoiding  their  gaze, 
the  Duke  mounted  the  scatrobl  with  a  firm  foot;  but  the  sight 
of  the  vast  concourse  from  this  elevated  point  almost  unman¬ 
ned  him.  As  he  looked  around,  another  murmur  arose,  and 
the  mob  undulated  like  the  ocean.  Near  the  block  stood 
Mauger,  leaning  on  bis  axe;  his  features  concealed  by  a  hide¬ 
ous  black  mask.  On  the  Duke’s  appearance,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and,  according  to  custom,  demanded  forgiveness,  which 
was  granted.  Throwing  aside  his  robe,  the  Duke  then  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  side  of  the  scaftbld,  and  leaning  over  the  eastern 
rail,  thus  addressed  the  assemblage :  j 

“  Good  people.  I  am  come  hither  this  day  to  die,  as  ye  I 
know.  Indeed,  I  confess  to  you  all  that  I  have  Ireen  an  evil  | 
liver,  and  have  done  wickedly  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and,  of 
all,  most  against  the  Queen’s  highness,  of  whom  I  here  open¬ 
ly  ask  forgiveness,”  and  he  reverentially  bent  the  knee.  “But 
I  alone  am  not  the  original  doer  thereof,  I  assure  you,  for 
there  were  some  others  who  procured  the  same.  But  I 
will  not  name  them,  for  I  will  now  hurt  no  man.  And  the 
chief  occasion  that  I  have  erred  from  the  Catholic  faith  and 
true  doctrin3  of  Christ,  has  been  through  false  and  seriitious 
preachers.  The  doctrine,  I  mean,  which  has  continued 
through  all  Christendom  since  Christ.  Kor,  good  people, 
there  is,  and  hath  been  ever  since  Christ,  one  Catholic  church  ; 
which  church  had  continued  from  him  to  his  disciples  in  one 
unity  and  concord,  and  so  hath  always  continued  from  time  to 
time  until  this  day,  ami  yet  doth  throughout  all  Christendom, 
ourselves  alone  excepted.  Of  this  church  I  openly  profess 
myself  to  be  one,  and  do  steadfastly  believe  therein.  I  speak 
unfeignedly  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  And  I  bt-seech  you 
all  bear  witness  that  I  die  therein.  Moreover,  I  do  think,  if 
I  had  had  this  belief  sooner,  I  never  sfiould  h.^ve  come  to  this 
pass:  wherefore  1  exhort  you  all,  gotxl  people,  take  example 
of  me,  and  forsake  this  new  doctrine  betimes.  Defer  it  not 
longer,  lest  Gtai  plague  you  as  he  hath  me,  who  now  sutler 
this  vile  death  most  deservedly.” 

Concluding  by  desiring  the  prayers  of  the  assemblage,  he 
returned  slowly,  and  fixing  an  inquiring  look  upon  Renard, 
who  was  staading  with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast,  near 
the  block,  said  in  a  low  tone,  “  It  comes  not.” 

“  It  is  not  yet  time,”  replied  Renard. 

The  Duke  was  about  to  kneel  down,  when  he  perceived  a 
stir  amid  the  mob  in  front  of  the  scatfold,  occasioned  by  some 
one  waving  a  handkerchief  to  him.  Thinking  it  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  a  panlon,  he  paused.  But  he  was  speedily  undeceived. 
A  second  glance  showed  him  that  the  handkerchief  was  waved 
by  Gtinnora,  and  was  spotted  with  blood. 

Casting  one  glance  of  the  bitterest  anguish  at  Renard,  he 
then  prostrated  himself,  and  the  executioner  at  the  same  m*)- 
ment  raised  his  hantl.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  had  disposed 
himself  upon  the  block,  the  axe  flashed  like  a  gleam  of  light¬ 
ning  in  the  sunshine, — descended, — and  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  trunk. 

Seizing  it  with  his  left  hand,  Mauger  held  it  aloft,  almost 
before  the  eyes  were  closed,  crying  out  to  the  assemblage,  in  a 
loud  voice,  “  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor !” 

Amid  the  murmur  produca*d  by  the  released  respiration  of 
the  multitude,  a  loud  shriek  was  heard,  and  a  cry  followed 
that  an  old  woman  had  suddenly  expired.  The  report  was 
true.  It  was  Gunnora  Braose. 


Lauortxr  — No  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  decidedly 
laughed  can  be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad.  How  much 
lies  in  laughter — the  cipher  key  wherewith  we  decipher  the 
whole  man  !  Some  men  wear  an  everlasting  barren  simper; 
in  the  smile  of  others  lies  a  cold  glitter  of  ice;  the  fewest  are 
able  to  laugh  what  may  be  called  laughing,  but  only  sniff  and 
titter  from  the  throat  outward,  or  at  best  produce  some  whif¬ 
fling,  husky  cachination,  as  if  they  were  laughing  through 
wool.  The  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for  treason, 
stratagems  and  spoils,  but  his  whole  life  is  already  a  treason 
and  a  stratagem. — [Carlyle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. ...Amelia  receives  her  first  impressions  of  married 

life. 

On  the  following  morning  they  left  Carlisle,  and  having 
stopped  a  day  at  Doncaster,  a  tiny  at  Grantham,  and  a  tlay  at 
Stamford,  they  arrivetl  by  eai»y  stages  in  town  within  the 
week,  anti  procet-tletl  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  widow, 
where  Stanley  had  tlecided  on  remaining  until  other  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made. 

The  widow,  who  had  receivetl  a  short  letter  from  Stnnlev  Con¬ 
taining  a  vague  intimation  that  on  his  return  he  tniftfU  bring 
home  his  bride,  could  not,  and  woulil  nt>t  pretend  tt>  under¬ 
stand  it.  He  bail  not  consulted  her  on  tlie  subject,  and  she 
most  acutely  felt  that  she  whs  the  first  whom  heowgAf  to  have 
consulted.  She  would  not  Iwlieve  it ;  for  Stanley  himself,  on 
leaving,  had  told  her  that  he  was  going  out  of  town  for  a  few 
days  with  a  friend,  which,  when  she  came  to  rellect  upon  it 
calmly,  was  held  to  he  pi'rfectly  conclusive.  The  very  mo¬ 
ment,  hewever,  Stanley  returned  and  presented  Amelia,  her 
ideas  on  the  subject  expamied,  and  she  wept,  she  knew  not 
why — yet  she  wept,  and  kissetl  Amelia,  ami  congratulated 
her  warmly,  and  hoped  that  she  would  he  happy,  and  gave 
Stanley  a  gmul  character,  and  declared  that  slie  highly  ad¬ 
mired  his  choice  ;  still  she  could  not  hut  feel  very  deeply  that, 
as  a  mother,  she  had  privileges,  natural  privileges,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  violated,  and  that  deep  feeling  caused 
her  to  weep  and  weep  again.  She  nevertheless  bustled  about, 
and  displayed  the  most  earnest  niixieiy  to  make  matters  per¬ 
fectly  pleasant;  and  although  at  first  Amelia  would  have  been 
perhaps  somewhat  more  at  ease  had  the  widow  lieen  some¬ 
what  less  fussy,  she  soon  understood  her,  and  felt  quite  at 
home. 

Amelia’s  first  task,  on  becoming  composed,  was  to  write  a 
deeply  jienitential  letter  to  her  father.  In  the  performance 
of  this  tusk  she  wished  Stanley  to  assist  lier  ;  hut  as  they  could 
not  agree  as  to  terms — their  views  on  that  subject  laung 
diametrically  opposed — he  gave  the  matter  up  altogether  to 
her.  She  liegaii  it  several  times,  and  nearly  finished  it  seve¬ 
ral  times  ;  it  was,  however,  eventually  completed  ami  sent,  and 
the  captain  immediately  nMurned  it  unofwned. 

At  this  Stanley  neither  felt  nor  expressed  any  surprise — it 
was,  in  short,  precisely  what  he  ex[»ected  ;  but  to  Amelia  it 
was  indeed  a  most  bitter  iiisap]>ointment.  Tlie  toughest  an¬ 
swer  that  ctmld  have  Ix’en  penned  would  have  b«*  n  endured 
with  more  fortitude.  Having  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
depivssion  it  induced,  Amelia  wrote  a  long  h*tter  to  her  mo¬ 
ther,  couched  in  terms  of  the  strongest  nlTection,  urging  every 
conceivable  excuse  for  the  step  she  had  taken,  w  ithout,  how¬ 
ever,  exciting  the  belief  that  she  felt  that  it  ought  to  lie  ex¬ 
cused,  and  got  the  widow  to  direct  it.  She,  of  course,  felt 
quite  certain  of  having  an  answer  to  this,  and  there lore  wait- 
with  the  utmost  impatience  till  the  following  morning, 
when  indeed  a  somewhat  heavy  letter  b*'aring  the  Richmond 
post-mark  arrived.  The  superscription  had  been  written  by 
the  captain.  She  kissed  it,  and  then  broke  the  seal  with 
avidity.  Its  contents  were  the  letter  she  had  written  to  her 
mother — which  h  nl  been  opened,  the  hand-writing  of  the 
widow  not  being  known — and  the  following  note  : 

“  Madam, 

Your  husband  is  a  villain;  ami  as  you  have  proved  your¬ 
self  unworthy  of  our  affection,  we  disow*  you  for  ever.” 

This  was  signed  by  both  her  father  and  her  mother;  but 
the  paper  near  the  almost  illegible  signature  of  the  latter  was 
blistered  with  tears.  Amelia  well  knew  from  wh«se  eyes 
they  had  fallen,  and  wept  bitterly  as  she  placed  the  cruel  note 
in  her  bosom. 

**  Amelia,”  said  Stanley,  whose  attention  had  been  firmly 
fixed  upon  her,  ‘‘  I  do  not  insist  Dpon  wM-ing  any  note  you 
may  receive  ;  but  in  a  matter  of  this  description  I  think  that 
you  ought  to  conceal  nothing  fiom  me.” 

Amelia  again  burst  into  teais  as  she  drew  the  note  slowly 
from  her  bosom,  and  said,  You  had  better  not  see  it,  my 
love.”^ 

“  Well,  well,  I  will  not.  I  understand  ;  they  s{>eak  harshly 
of  me.” 

And  he  returned  the  note  unopened,  but  extorted  a  promise, 
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which  almost  amounted  to  an  oath,  that  she  would  never,  with*  j 
out  his  special  consent,  write  again.  I 

Of  course  Stanley’s  former  associates  no  sooner  heard  of  ; 
his  return,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  absent,  | 
than  they  crowded  in  to  lavish  upon  him  their  warmest  con*  | 
gratulations.  For  the  first  thn'e  weeks,  he  gave  a  dinner  al*  ' 
most  every  alternate  day  ;  and  as  his  guests  were  nearly  all 
unmarried  men,  they  subsequently,  at  various  hotels,  gave  him  ' 
dinners  in  return.  | 

This  necessarily  took  him  much  from  home;  for  although  j 
he  loved  Amelia,  there  was  a  charm  in  their  society  which  he  | 
could  not  resist— a  joyous  spirit  which  sh«  could  not  inspire.  | 
She  zealously  strove  on  all  occasions  to  convince  him  that  she  ' 
was  indeed  quite  happy:  she  strove  to  talk  us  guyly  and  to  ! 
smile  as  sweetly  as  before  ;  but  there  was  at  her  heart  a  silent  | 
sorrow  which  overshadowed  all.  ' 

Having  lived  at  the  widow’s  about  two  months,  he,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  friends,  who  were  perpetually  rallying  him 
on  the  subj«*ct  of  a  married  man  residing  with  his  *  ma,’  en* 
gaged  a  house,  which  the  widow  magnificently  furnished.  [ 
When,  however,  this  change  was  effected,  he  deserted  Amelia  ' 
moe»«  and  more. 

He  might  even  then  have  seen  the  force  of  that  sound  ob-  ! 
jection  which  her  father  had  urged  to  their  immediatu  union  ; 
for  as  every  scene  of  folly  was  new  to  him  then,  he  was  strongly, 
irresistibly  seduced  by  it*  attractions:  whereas  had  he  been  ! 
previously  acquainted  with  those  scenes,  they  would  at  least 
have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  if  indeed  they  did  not  actually  ^ 
engender  disgust.  He  seemed  only  then  to  have  commenced 
life.  j 

Three,  four,  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  were  the  hours 
at  which  he  commonly  returned  ;  and  when  he  did  return, 
the  effects  of  the  wine  he  had  drunk  were  almost  invanubly  * 
visible.  Amelia,  however,  never  reproached  him  by  a  woid,  j 
nor  even  by  a  look  of  displeasure.  Let  him  return  at  what  ; 
hour  he  might,  she  would  dry  up  her  tears,  and  fly  to  meet  , 
him;  and  having  welcomed  and  affectionately  kissed  him,  , 
would  endeavor  to  make  him  think  that  she  still  felt  happy.  I 

“  I  am  late,”  he  would  sometimes  say,  ”  very  late,  Ame* 
lia !  ” 

“Oh,  do  not  say  a  single  word  about  it.  1  care  not  how 
late  it  is,  now  you  are  at  home.”  i 

“You  imagine,  I  fear,  that  I  neglect  you.” 

“  Oh,  no!  indeed,  my  Stanley,  I  do  not.  But,”  she  would 
add,  ns  the  tears  trickled  dowm  her  cheeks,  “  I  cannot  but  feel  j 
overjoyed  w'hen  you  return.’' 

It  was  not,  however,  always  that  he  was  able  to  speak  thus 
rationally  on  his  return ;  still  he  avoided  coming  home  in  a 
state  of  absolute  intoxication,  until  one  dreadful  morning, 
about  four,  when  the  rain  had  for  hours  been  falling  in  tor* 
rents,  while  the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been  really  terrific. 
On  that  occasion,  two  of  his  most  valued  associates  accompa* 
nied  him  home,  and  left  him  the  very  moment  they  had  seen  him 
safely  in  :  but  the  door  had  no  sooner  been  closed,  than  he  with 
infinite  dexterity  slipped  down  upon  the  floor,  where  he  sat, 
firmly  resolved  to  suffer  no  one  to  approach  him  but  Bob, 
whom,  by  virtue  of  closing  one  eye  with  great  muscular  ener¬ 
gy,  he  was  enabled  to  see  indistinctly  with  the  other. 

Amelia  rushed  down  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction, 
the  awful  conviction  having  flashed  across  her  mind  that  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  lightning. 

“  My  Stanley!”  she  exclaimed,  “  you  ore  injured — much  in* 
jured — tell  me — oh,  speak  ! — are  you  not  ?” 

“  Go  to  bed — Meley — go-go  to  b(>tl.  I  want  something — 
something — io  eat — something — some — eat.” 

As  Amelia’s  worst  fears  were  subdued,  she  thanked  God. 
She  now  saw  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  favorite  servant,  (for  he  would  still  suffer  no  one  but 
Amelia  and  Bob  to  touch  him,)  succeeded  in  getting  him  up 
stairs,  when  the  cloth  was  immediately  laid,  and  he  was  placed 
near  the  table. 

“Bob! — you  old  rascal!— do  you  hear,  sir? — down  upon 
your  knees,  and — pull — off — my — boots.” 

Amelia  at  this  moment  was  standing  over  him,  weeping; 
Md  as  Bub  was  pulling  off  one  boot,  Stanley,  lifting  his  disen* 
gaged  leg  upon  the  table,  stuck  the  heel  of  the  other  into  a 
richly*omamented  raised  pie  ;  when,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
he  rested  his  head  upon  the  bosom  of  Amelia,  and  thus  sank 
at  once  into  a  sleep  so  profound  that  the  process  of  undressing 
and  liding  him  into  bed  proved  quite  insufficient  to  rouse 
him. 

In  the  morning,  however,  Amelia  felt  amply  repaid  by  the 
fact  of  his  asking  her  simply  to  forgive  him. 


“  1  cannot  forgive  myself,”  said  he ;  “  1  am  too  much 
ashamed  of  my  conduct ;  but  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I  will 
give  you — I  do  n’t  know  how  many  kisses.” 

“  I  will  not  forgive  you  fur  any  number  of  kisses;  but  I  will, 
if  you  will  promise  that  you  will  remain  at  home  this  evening, 
and  that  you  will  never  be  so  naughty  again.” 

“  But  why  this  evening,  my  love  ?  'You  know  Crofton  gives 
his  dinner  to*day  at  the  Tavistock.  Of  course  I  must  be 
there ;  but  I  will  leave  very  early.” 

“  You  really  will  7” 

“  I  will  indeed.” 

“  Then  on  those  terms,  although  you  were  a  very  naughty 
creature,  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you.” 

At  thtt  appointed  hour,  Stanley  joined  his  friends  at  the 
Tavistock,  and,  according  to  his  promise,  he  did  leave  early— 
unusually  early;  but  insu-ad  of  returning  to  Amelia,  he  turned 
into  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with  the  view  of  seeing  a  popular 
low  comedian  in  ’  a  new  and  entirely  original  ’  farce,  translated 
from  the  French,  and  founded  upon  a  real  English  comedy, 
originally  adapted  from  the  German.  The  house  on  the  occa* 
sion  was  thin — a  circumstance  which  at  that  particular  period 
was  by  no  means  unusual,  and  he  sat  in  a  box  in  the  dress 
circle,  near  the  proscenium,  alone.  The  farce,  however,  had 
scarcely  commenced,  when  a  fine,  handsome,  gentlemanlike 
fellow  entered  the  box,  and  sat  beside  him.  He  took  no  ap¬ 
parent  notice  of  Stanley,  nor  did  Stanley  take  more  than  a 
passing  notice  of  him.  He  was  elegantly  dressed ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  brilliant  jewellery  he  displayed  mi,^ht  ofit>elfh8ve 
tended  to  generate  the  idea  of  foppery,  there  was  an  intelli¬ 
gence  in  his  eye,  and  a  thoughtful  expre-sion  about  his  lips, 
which  not  only  at  once  banished  that  idea,  but  inspired  the 
conviction  of  his  being  altogether  a  superior  man.  For  some 
^  lime  he  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  attentive  to  the  jrciform- 
ance,  and  occasionally  patted  one  hand  witli  the  other  slightly, 
and  cried,  with  a  patronizing  air,  toUo  voce,  “  Bravo  !— 
bravo !” 

I  At  length,  addressing  Stanley,  he  said,  apparently  on  the 
!  impulse  of  the  moment,  “  He  is  an  excellent  actor — is  ha 
wot?” 

“  Very  clever,”  said  Stanley — “  very  clever  indeed.” 

“  In  my  judgement  we  have  at  present  no  actor  on  the  stage 
at  all  comparable  with  him  in  his  line.” 

“  There  is  not  one,”  said  Stanley,  “whom  1  so  much  ad¬ 
mire  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  his  peculiar  excel¬ 
lencies  without  the  least  reserve. 

\  rom  this  fair  point  the  stranger  started  other  interesting 
topics,  and  with  great  ingenuity  drew  Stanley  fully  out  by 
gently  fanning  his  smouldering  self-esteem,  for  as  he  prided 
himself,  and  witli  reason,  upon  the  facility  with  which  he 
could  read  the  real  character  of  a  man,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  discovvred  the  weak  points  of  his  new  fnend,  and  when 
he  had  made  the  discovery  he  assailed  them  with  a  species  of 
!  flattery  so  ingenious  that  Stanley  became  quite  charmed  with 
I  his  conversation,  which  developed,  indeed,  much  intelligence, 
j  with  an  apparently  profound  know  ledge  of  the  world. 

“  Who  can  he  be  7”  thought  Stanley.  “  He  is  evidently 
some  one  of  importance.  How  can  I  ascertain  who  he  is  7” 

I  The  stranger,  as  if  conscious  of  what  had  been  passing  in 
I  Stanley’s  mind,  now  for  some  time  kept  silent;  but  saidasthe 
I  curtain  was  about  to  fail,  “  Weil,  we  may  in  our  travels  meet 
again.” 

“Nothing,”  said  Stanley,  “would  give  me  greater  plea¬ 
sure.” 

“  Which  way  do  you  walk  7” 

“  Westward,”  replied  Stanley. 

“  I  fhall  bo  happy  to  accompany  you  as  far  as  I  go.” 

Stanley  bowed,  and,  having  taken  the  proffered  aim,  they 
left  the  theatre  together. 

“  I  generally  drop  in  here,”  said  the  stranger  on  reaching 
the  entrance  of  a  hotel  under  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden. 
“  They  give  you  a  magnificent  glass  of  champagne,  and  there 
is  nothing  I  more  enjoy  after  sitting  in  a  hot  theatre.  1 
shall  pass,  however,  this  evening — unless,  indeed,  you  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  join  me.” 

“  Oh '  I  have  no  objection,”  relumed  Stanley,  “  not  the 
slightest.” 

The  stranger  at  onca  led  the  way,  and  having  reached  the 
coffee-room  above,  ordered  a  bottle  of  iced  champagne,  and 
j  then  began  to  relate  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  which  c«uld  not 
I  in  any  case  have  failed  to  impart  pleasure.  Another  bottle 
j  was  ordered.  '  Stanley  was  charmed.  He  liad  never  met  so 
I  splendid  a  follow  before ;  in  a  word,  he  was  so  entertaining, 
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so  full  of  wit  .ind  spirit,  that  it  was  past  three  before  Stanley  ' 
thought  it  was  one.  i 

“  Well,”  said  the  stranger,  when  they  had  finished  the  se-  ' 
cond  bottle,  ”  I  am  sorry  to  make  a  move ;  but  I  promised  to  , 
look  in  at  my  club ;  where,  by  the  by,  I  shall  be  happy  to  , 
introduce  you,  if  you  are  not  in  haste.” 

“1  should  like  it  much,”  said  Stanley;  “  but  not  to-night.  ' 
It  is  getting  very  late.”  I 

”  Well  — well !  another  time.  Let  me  see.  To-morrow  I 
dine  with  Chaterjield ;  but  the  next  day.  Have  you  any  en-  | 
gagement  for  Friday  T” 

”  I  am  not  at  this  moment  aware  that  I  have;  I  think  not.”  j 
“  Well,  come  and  dine  with  me  here,  then,  on  Friday  ?”  | 

“I  will.  At  w'hat  time?” 

“  Why,  say  seven.” 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  stranger  wrote  w  ith  a  pencil, 

”  To  meet  at  seven,”  upon  a  card,  on  which  was  engraved, 

“  Colonel  Palmer,”  and  presented  it  to  Stanley.  ! 

He  then  drew  out  his  purse,  and  Stanley  pnnluced  his. 

“No — no,”  said  the  Colonel;  “this  is  mine.  You  shall 
pay  for  the  next;  and  having  settled  the  amount,  they  rose  to 
quit  the  hotel. 

“  By  the  way,”  said  the  Colonel,  as  they  descended  the 
stairs,  “  were  you  ever  in  one  of  the  salona  about  here?”  i 
“  No,”  said  Stanley.  “  Are  there  many  of  them  ?” 

“  There  used  to  be  several;  but  I  have  not  been  in  one  of  j 
them  for  years.  They  were  the  places  for  those  who  wished 
to  see  life  !  V*  lint  say  you  I  Shall  wo  step  into  one  for  five 
minutes?” 

“  It  is  so  very  late,”  urged  Stanley.  ^ 

“So  it  must  always  be  to  see  them  to  advantage.  But, 
come ;  now  wo  are  here,  five  minutes  can  be  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  They  are  places  which  every  man  of  the  world  ought 
to  see.  I  pledge  you  my  honor  1  ’ll  not  stop  long.” 

Stanley  could  not  resist.  He  thought,  indeed,  of  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  Amelia;  but  held  the  fact  of  his  having  broken  that 
promise  already,  to  be  a  sutficient  excuse  for  going  at  once 
with  the  Colonel. 

They  had  scarcely  walked  three  hundred  yards,  when  they 
stopped  at  a  gayly-painted  door,  and,  having  knocked,  w'ere 
admitted  by  a  p'culiiirly  ill-looking  fellow’,  who  had  previously 
withdrawn  a  slide,  and  examined  them  through  a  hole  about 
six  inches  square,  with  a  singularly  scrutinizing  aspect.  They  ! 
then  ascended  a  flight  of  gaudy  gingerbread  stairs,  and  enter-  | 
ed  a  room,  in  which  about  forty  persons  were  assembled,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  females,  dressed  in  a  style  the  most  ' 
attractive  and  superb.  Several  of  these  creatures  ran  up  to 
the  Colonel,  w’ith  the  apparent  view  of  addressing  him  with 
the  utmost  familiarity,  but  a  peculiar  look  from  him  at  once 
repulsed  them,  which  Stanley  thought  strange,  although,  in¬ 
stead  of  inducing  the  slightest  suspicion,  it  tended  to  convince 
him  still  moie  of  the  superiority  of  the  man. 

“  Well,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  we  must  have  a  glass  of  negus,  j 
and  then  we ’ll  bo  off.”  ] 

The  negus  was  ordered  and  produced,  and  they  seated  j 
themselves  to  contemplate  the  gay  scene  before  them  ;  but  the 
moment  they  had  done  so,  a  finely-formed  girl,  who  appeared 
to  be  very  young,  really  very  handsome,  came  and  sat  beside 
Stanley. 

“  How  can  you  be  so  selfish?”  she  playfully  observed. — 
“  The  idea  of  you  tw’o  gentlemen  drinking  alone,  when  I  am 
dying  to  wet  my  lips.” 

“  Drink,  my  girl — drink  !”  said  Stanley,  passing  the  glass. 

“  It  is  not  very  good.” 

The  girl  nearly  finished  the  glass  before  she  ventured  to 
pronounce  her  unbiassed  opinion.  She  then  declared  that  it 
tasted  like  mahogany  and  wat^r,  and  suggested,  in  addition, 
that  if  she  chose  the  chances  were  that  she  could  get  a  glass 
nearer  the  mark. 

“  Well,  do  so,”  said  Stanley,  as  ho  placed  half  a  crown  in 
her  hand  ;  “  let  us  see  the  extent  of  your  influence.” 

-  “  No,  no,”  said  the  Colonel ;  “  we  had  better  be  off.  Come, 
let  us  have  no  more.  J  6*»l«»unvl  already.” 

“  You  need  have  no  more,  you  know.  Colonel,”  said  the 
girl,  who  received  a  withering  scowl  for  her  pains. 

“Oh!  oh  !”  exclaimed  Stanley,  “  you  are  recognised!  Well, 
come,  one  more,  and  then.” 

The  Colonel  now  suddenly  and  very  unaccountably  exhibi¬ 
ted  striking  symptoms  of  intoxication.  Stanley  could  not  at 
all  understand  it.  “  My  good  fellow,”  said  he,  ”  why,  how  is 
this  T  You  were  very  well  just  now.” 

“  I  have  a  very  poor  head,”  replied  the  Colonel,—"  a  most 
unfortunate  head.  I  can  srercely  stand  any  thing  at  all.” 


The  girl  now  retui’ned  with  tin*  “  negn,*;”  nml  having  care¬ 
fully  put  her  lips  to  it,  aiul  said  tlmt  it  wa-*  difl’crrnl  •‘tufl  nlior, 
geiher, — which  was  in  reality  a  fact, — she  gave  it  to  Stanley, 
who  drank  of  it  with  more  than  usual  freedom,  although  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  have  a  most  remarkable  flavor.  Without, 
however,  mentioning  this,  (for  be  did  not  pretend  to  under¬ 
stand  much  about  it,)  he  handed  the  glass  to  the  colonel,  who 
would  not  touch  a  drop,  fur  his  symptoms  of  inebriety  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  and  he  pronounced  himself  to  Ik‘  “  too  far 
gone  already.” 

Stanley  was  now  entertained  by  the  female.  She  had  a 
brief  tale  to  tell  of  every  person  in  the  room,  and  succeeded  in 
occupying  his  attention  until  his  articulation  became  some¬ 
what  indistinct,  which  lh«  Colonel  no  sooner  perceived  than 
he  cried,  “  Come,  finish  your  glass  and  let  us  be  gone.  I  ne¬ 
ver  felt  so  queer  in  my  life.” 

Stanley  himself  now  began  to  feel  somewhat  confused  ;  and, 
as  he  had  an  unnatural  thirst  at  that  moment,  he  at  once 
emptieil  the  glass ;  but  he  no  soom  r  did  so  than  the  room 
seemed  to  whirl  round  ainl  round  with  great  veliKity.  He 
attempted  to  rise.  The  eft'ort  made  him  worse.  He  sank 
down  again  on  the  instant. 

“  Hollo !”  cried  the  Colonel.  “  W'hat,  have  you  caught  it 
too?  Well,  never  mind,  old  boy!  we  can’t  laugh  at  each 
other.” 

From  that  moment  Stanley  became  insensible. 

CHAPTER  X.— The  first  night  out. 

As  Amelia  had  bern  Icil  to  expect  Stanley  at  eleven,  when 
the  clock  struck  one  she  began  to  experience  that  spee’es  of 
i  painful  anxiety,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hopi'd  men  in  general  aro 
ignorant,  inasmuch  ns  their  ignorance  of  it  alone  can  rescue 
them  from  the  heavy  charge  of  absolute  cruelty.  Stanley  had 
never  before  forfeited  his  word.  Whenever  he  had  said  dis- 
;  tinctly  that  he  would  be  at  home  at  such  an  hour,  at  that  hour 
j  ho  had  invariably  returned.  Still,  could  she  have  seen  him 
I  then,  she  would  have  been  quite  content ;  for  she  chided  her 
I  impatience,  and  conceived  for  him  numerous  excuses,  and  con- 
I  tended  with  herself  that  she  ought  not  to  expect  him  to  run 
I  away  at  a  moment’s  notice,  as  if  indeed  he  were  her  slave ; 
which,  of  course,  was  very  amiable,  and  for  the  time  being 
hud  a  good  efl'ect. 

Two  o’clock  came.  She  rose  and  went  to  the  piano,  with 
the  view  of  learning  a  new  song:  but  this  was  a  task  she  was 
utterly  unable  to  accompli-h.  Although  her  eyes  followed  the 
notes  and  the  words  with  due  precision,  her  thoughts  were  of 
Stanley,  and  him  alone. 

The  clock  struck  three.  This  is  not  quite  kind,  thought 
Amelia.  But  that  thought  was  instantly  checked ;  she  would 
nut  cherish  the  idea  of  his  unkindiiets  for  a  moment  ;  she  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  unjust ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  banish  it  effec¬ 
tually,  she  opened  a  new  and  popular  novel,  which,  however, 
failed  to  interest  her.  Still  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  its 
pages,  and  tried  to  enter  into  its  sfiiril,  until  the  clock  struck 
four,  when  she  burst  into  tears.  For  the  first  time  she  felt 
that  she  was  neglected,  and  that  feeling  was  fraught  with  a 
terrible  pang.  And  clearly,  had  she  been  able  to  ward  it  off 
much  longer,  she  must  have  been  either  more  or  less  than 
mortal.  No  creature  ever  loved  with  more  warmth  and  devo¬ 
tion;  none  could  ever  have  licen  more  gentle,  more  patient, 
more  confiding;  but  let  those  who  maybe  indited  to  deem 
her  suspicions  of  neglect  either  wholly  unjustifiable  or  prema¬ 
ture,  compare  her  former  position  with  that  which  ske  ntiw 
occupied.  But  a  few  weeks  before  she  was  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  affectionate  relatives  an.l  friends,  the  lieloved  of  all 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  All  strove  to  anticipate  her 
wishes,  to  contribute  in  every  possible  way  to  her  happiness; 
and  enjoying,  as  she  did  to  the  full  extent  their  sweet  society, 
she  was  happy,  and  buoyant,  and  gay.  These  friends,  this 
society,  this  happiness,  she  had  sacrificed  for  one  in  whom 
her  heart  of  hearts  had  taught  her  to  confide,  but  who  neglec¬ 
ted  her,  not,  indeed,  from  any  base  desire  to  do  so,  but  for 
w’ant  of  resolution  to  avoid  those  temptations  which  be  ought 
before  their  union  to  have  taught  himself  to  resist.  She  liad 
now  no  society,  no  friemls  around  lier.  She  bad  given  up  all  for 
him,  and  ho  was  almost  always  absent.  Who,  then,  cun  mar¬ 
vel  that  she  experienced  painful  feelbgs  ?  Oh  !  liow  much 
j  misery  and  vice  would  be  averted  if  they  who  possess  every 
I  blessing  which  parental  affection  can  impart,  with  every  com¬ 
fort  which  affluence  can  collaterally  yield,  were  deliberately 
to  weigh  present  happiness  against  the  prospect  of  realising 
that  which  is  based  upon  hope! 
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“  Surely,”  exclaimed  Amelia,  “sometliin^  dreadful  must  | 
have  hHpp«*ned.  He  trust  have  met  wiih  some  very  sad  ac-  i 
cident ;  he  must  have  been  maimed  ur  robbed  by  heartless  I 
njfliHiis — fa-rhaps  muidered  !  ” 

Something  of  a  serious  nature  she  felt  sure  had  occurred,  I 
or  he  certainly  would  not  have  remained  out  so  late.  Yet  ' 
what  could  she  do?  Should  she  send  to  the  hotel?  He  I 
surely  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  angry  if  she  j 
were  to  do  so  7  She  rang  the  bell  at  once,  and,  on  being  in-  | 
formed  that  Bob  was  in  lied,  desired  William  to  get  into  the  I 
first  cab  he  me:,  and  to  liasteii  to  the  lavistock.  ! 

“  Do  not,”  she  added,  “  on  any  account  send  in.  Simply 
inquire  if  jour  master  is  there,  and  come  back  to  me  as 
quickly  us  possible.” 

The  servant  s:arted,  and  Amelia  paced  the  room  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  the  most  intense;  h»r  since  she  had  conceived  the 
probability  of  his  having  been  injured,  that  belief  was  eaeh 
succeeding  moment  more  and  more  confirmed.  She  opened 
the  window,  and  went  out  on  tlie  balcony,  and  listened  to 
every  fo<»tstep  and  every  vehicle  that  approached;  but  as  this 
was  a  source  of  continual  disappointment,  she  paced  the  room 
again,  resolved  to  wait  until  the  servant  returned,  with  all  the 
patience  she  could  summon. 

At  length  a  cab  s  opped  at  th®  door,  when  she  rang  the  bell 
violently,  and  flew  to  the  stairs.  It  was  a  single  knock,  and 
her  heart  sank  within  her.  The  door  was  opened,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  entered  to  convey  the  intelligence  that  the  hotel  was 
closed  ;  that  not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  that  he  hud  rung 
tlic  liell  again  and  again  without  obtaining  an  answer. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  thousand  new  fears  were  con 
ceived  in  un  instant.  She  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid;  she 
could  no  longer  bear  to  be  alone  ;  her  mind  was  on  the  rack, 
and  every  fn-sh  apprehension  teemed  with  others  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  more  and  more  appalling. 

”  Good  Heavens !  Smith,  what  am  I  to  do !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  ns  her  maid  entered.  “What  is  to  be  done!” — 
And  again  she  burst  into  tears,  which  for  a  time  overwhelmed 

her. 

“  My  dear,  dear  lady,  cheer  up.  Do  n’t  distress  yourself, 
pray  do  n’t.  He  can ’t  be  long  now ;  be  is  sure  to  return 
soon.” 

“  Oh  !  Smith,  I  fear  not.  I  fear  that  some  frightful  accident 
has  happened.  Sit  down  and  stay  w’ith  me.  If  he  do  n’t 
toon  return  I  shall  go  mad!  ” 

Smith  did  as  she  was  desired ;  but  she  had  not  been  seated  . 
long  before  she  Began  to  nod  and  breathe  very  hard  Amelin 
■taried  up  to  pace  the  room  again,  but  Smith  was  unable  to 
keep  her  ej'es  open  even  for  an  instant;  and  as  in  a  very  short 
time  her  hard  breathing  amounted  to  a  most  uiipleasing  snore, 
her  mistress  dismissed  her  to  bed. 

The  clock  struck  live,  and  Amelia  was  again  quite  alone. 
Her  state  of  mind  was  now  fiightful.  Every  horrible  acci¬ 
dent  that  could  b«'  conceived  sho  imagined  by  turns  had  be-  | 
fallen  Stanley.  She  again  went  to  the  window,  and  after 
looking  out  upon  the  darkness  fur  some  time,  so  excited  and 
so  nervous  that  the  motion  of  a  mouse  would  have  alarmed 
her,  she  was  aliout  to  return  to  the  fire,  when  she  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  harsh  cracked  voice  upon  the  stairs.  Her 
blood  chilled,  and  she  became  motionless ;  she  listened,  and 
trembled  violently  as  she  listened  ;  it  was  some  man  singing  ! 
The  tune  changed,  and  the  tones  became  nearer  and  more 
harsh,  and  she  distinctly  heard  the  words. 

Oh,  the  rou's  is  red,  arnl  the  wiulets  is  blue, 

And  the  type  ofl' infection ’s  the  dove; 

But  then  neither  doves,  roses,  nor  wiulets  won’t  do 
For  to  match  with  the  gal  wot  I  lo-o-o-ovT, 

For  to  match  with  the  gal  wot  I  love. 

Who  was  it  T  Whom  on  earth  could  it  be  ?  Some  burg¬ 
lar,  perhaps,  whom  drink  had  made  reckless  ?  She  was  about 
to  dart  from  the  window  to  the  bell,  with  the  view  of  sum¬ 
moning  assistance  ;  but  as  at  the  moment  she  heard  the  han¬ 
dle  of  the  door  turn,  she  flew  behind  the  curtain  in  a  state  of 
mind  the  most  dreadful  that  can  po»8ibly  be  conceived.  Tbe 
door  opened,  and  she  heard  some  one  enter  and  walk  acnias 
the  room.  She  was  half  dead  with  fright ;  she  did  not  dare 
to  touch  the  curtain  ;  but  as  she  at  length  summoned  courage 
sufficient  to  look  through  an  opening,  she  saw  the  back  of  a 
man  without  his  coat  standing  thoughtfully  before  the  lire. — 
She  felt  as  if  she  could  have  sunk  into  the  earth.  Her  agita¬ 
tion  was  excessive.  Tbe  next  moment,  liowevrr,  the  man 
turned  his  liead,  and  she  beheld— Bob  in  a  fir  of  somnambu¬ 
lism,  with  a  pair  of  Stanley’s  boots  in  his  hand!  She  had 
beard  of  his  being  a  somnambulist,  but  had  never  before  seen 


him  in  that  character;  and,  although  her  apprehensions  having 
rcf4‘rence  toihe  crime  of  burglary  vaiiislM  d,  she  would  neither 
make  her  apjieorancc,  nor  allow  herself  with  any  degree  of 
frc4*d«)m  to  breathe. 

B«)b  stood  before  the  fire  for  a  considerable  time,  and  when 
he  felt  himself  thoroughly  comfortable  and  warm,  he  began 
again  to  sing  the  refrain  touching  the  character  of  the  girl 
whom  he  loved.  He  then  placed  the  boots  upon  the  rug, 
and  his  candle  upon  the  table  near  the  tray  which  had  been 
set  out  for  chocolate,  and  upon  which  were  two  peculiarly- 
shaped  bottles,  one  containing  maraschino,  and  the  other  cu- 
rat^oa,  of  which  Stanley  after  chocolate  was  especialy  fond. 
Bub  looked  at  these  buttles  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  some 
very  powerful  inclination  had  Ixtcn  struggling  with  his  con¬ 
science;  but  it  appeared  that  his  conscience  submitted  to  a 
defeat,  fur  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  maraschino  and  draiik  it. 
He  then  looked  steadily  at  the  bottle  beside  it,  and  at  length 
helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  cura<;oa ;  not,  indeed,  because  he 
appeared  to  dislike  the,  mara.Hchino — by  no  means:  it  was 
manifest  that  his  object  was  simply  to  taste  both,  that  he 
might  know  which  was  fairly  entitled  to  his  prefei-ence.  This 
point,  however,  ho  appeared  to  be  even  then  unable  to  decide 
'  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  himself.  He  rolled  his 
tongue  over  and  over,  and  nodded,  and  winked,  and  smacked 
his  lips  with  due  gusto  in  honor  of  each  ;  and  as  he  evidently 
fancied  that  both  were  particularly  pleasant,  he  naturally  felt 
that  he  should  like  to  ascertain  precisely  how  they  relished 
togelhei.  Actuated  by  this  highly  laudable  impulse,  he  poured 
out  about  half  a  glass  of  muraschino,  and  then  filled  it  up  to 
the  brim  with  cura^oa,  and  having  placed  the  two  bottles  ex¬ 
actly  where  Ire  found  them,  he  drank  the  delicious  mixture, 
and,  by  snaacking  his  lips  louder  than  before,  really  appeared 
to  approve  of  it  highly.  His  attention  was  then  directed  to 
the  appearance  of  the  glas.s,  which,  by  dint  of  zealous  rubbing 
and  breathing-  for  he  found  the  task  exceedingly  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  in  consequence  of  the  glutinous  character  of 
the  liquors — he  eventually  polished  with  the  blue  cotton  ker¬ 
chief  he  wore  round  his  neck  ;  when,  having  tied  that  little 
article  on  again  with  care,  ho  reestablished  the  glass  up.sido 
down  in  the  proper  spot,  took  up  his  light,  and  walked  from 
the  room  with  all  the  deliberate  dignity  in  his  nature. 

Amelia  now  quitted  her  place  of  concealment,  and  sunk 
into  a  chair  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  It  was  six  o’clock.— 
Her  thoughts  reverted  to  Stanley,  and  as  her  mind  came 
again  quite  fresh  upon  the  subj«  ct,  sho  conceived  a  variety  of 
fresh  fears.  That  which  took  the  firmest  hold  was,  that  Stan¬ 
ley  and  her  father  had  met  the  previous  evening ;  that  of 
course  they  had  quarrelled;  that  a  challenge  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  them ;  and  that  they  had  both  kept  from  home,  with  a 
view  of  meeting  each  other  at  daybreak  in  the  field.  She  knew 
the  high,  resolute  spirit  of  her  father;  she  knew  also  the  fiery 
disposition  of  Stanley,  and  felt  that  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  a  duel  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  tlieir  meeting. 
She  then  dwelt  upon  the  probability  of  eithei  her  father  being 
killed  by  Stanley,  or  Stanley  being  killed  by  her  father,  with 
an  efl'ect  so  terrible,  that  she  became  almost  frantic. 

Seven,  eight,  nine  o’clock  came:  still  Stanley  did  not  re¬ 
turn.  She  rang  again  for  the  servants.  She  knew  seveial  of 
the  friends  with  whom  he  had  dined  the  previous  evening, 
and  to  them  she  sent  at  once  to  ascertain  what  they  knew 
about  Stanley. 

The  answer  in  each  case  was,  that  he  had  left  the  party 
early  in  the  evening  alone,  which  had  the  same  effect  upon 
her  as  if  her  worst  fears  had  been  absolutely  realized.— 
She  was  distracted  ;  she  knew  not  what  to  do ;  nor  had  she 
a  single  soul  near  her  with  whom  to  advise. 

At  length  she  sent  fur  a  coach,  and,  attended  by  one  of  the 
servants,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  widow,  whom  she 
found  just  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  and  who  became  so  ex¬ 
cessively  alarmed  on  perceiving  Amelia’s  agitation,  that  she 
almost  fainted. 

“G«H»d  gracious!”  she  exclaimed,  “what  on  earth  is  the 
matter  7  What  has  happened  to  Stanley?  My  dear  girl, 
what  is  it  7  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  what,”  replied  Amelia,  in  tears;  “but  I  am 
sure  that  something  dreadful  has  occurred.  He  has  not  been 
home  all  night !  ” 

“i/o/”  exclaimed  the  widow,  between  a  whisper  and  a 
groan,  ns  if  the  announcement  had  really  to  some  extent  re¬ 
lieved  her,  when,  kissing  Amelia  atfectionately,  she  added, 
“  My  child,  we  must  hope  for  tbe  best.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
is  at  home  even  now.  I’ll  go  with  you  at  once.  Depend 
I  upon  it,  my  love,  you  will  find  him  when  you  return.” 
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They  there  Tore  immediately  started,  and  on  the  way  it  was 
evident  that  the  widow  had  8umethin^  in  her  more  experi¬ 
enced  head,  of  which  Amelia  had  happily  no  conception.— 
She  was  not,  however,  without  her  apprehensions,  although 
they  were  neither  so  lively  nor  so  terrible  as  those  of  Amelia, 
until  she  was  informed  of  the  assumed  probability  of  Stanley 
and  Captain  Joliffe  having  met,  quarrelled,  and  fought,  when 
her  alarm  became,  if  possible,  mure  frightfully  intense  than 
even  that  of  Amelia  herself. 

“  Gracious!  ”  she  cried,  raising  her  hands,  and  assuming 
an  expressing  of  horror.  “  And  is  your  father  bloodthirsty, 
my  love  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  dear  me,  no!  quite  the  reverse  !  ” 

“  But  he  has  been  accustomed  to  shooting,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  He  is  a  soldier,”  returned  Amelia. 

”  I  see  it  all !  I  see  it  all  !  My  Stanley  is  no  soldier;  he 
never  had,  to  my  knowledge,  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  He  is 
sacrificed  ! — cruelly  sacrificed  !  Sly  love,  send  to  Richmond 
this  moment — send  instantly,  to  ascertain  whether  Stanley 
has  been  heard  of,  and  whether  the  captain,  your  father,  be 
at  home.  Send  Robert;  he  will  make  the  must  haste.” 

B(jb  was  accordingly  summoned,  and  desired  to  mount  his 
Bwifest  horse  immediately, — to  gallop  to  Richmond  to  make 
the  necessary  inf^uirics, — and  then  to  gallop  back  with  all 
possible  despatch. 

“Fly!  fly! ’’cried  the  widow;  “stop  for  nothing!  The 
very  life  of  your  master  may  depend  upon  your  speed!  ” 

Not  another  word  was  needed  to  put  Bob  upon  his  mettle. 
The  very  moment  he  heard  that,  he  darted  round  to  the  stable, 
twisted  a  halter  into  the  mouth  of  his  best  horse,  and  having 
mounted,  dashed  out  of  the  yard  as  he  was. 

“  Oh!  these  duels! — these  duels! — these  duels  !  ”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  widow'.  “  He  is  murdered, my  love ! — I  am  sure  of  it !  ” 

“  Hush!  ”  cried  Amelia,  darting  wildly  to  the  window,  as 
a  coach  at  the  moment  drew  up  to  the  door.  The  widow 
followed.  The  coachman  slowly  descended  fram  his  box, 
and  knocked  loudly.  Amelia  could  not  breathe,  her  anxiety 
was  so  intense;  but  when,  on  the  door  being  opened, she  saw 
Stanley  alight,  she  clasped  her  hands  fervently,  and  falling 
upon  her  knees,  mentally  oflered  up  a  thanksgiving. 

Before  she  had  risen  Stanley  rushed  into  the  room,  and, 
having  caught  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  ardently,  while  she, 
sobbing  aloud,  and  clinging  fondly  to  him,  passed  her  hand  | 
over  his  pale,  cold  brow,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  it  was  he  who 
embraced  her.  Seeing  her  distress,  and  knowing  what  she 
must  have  suffered,  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  an  infant 
Stanley  shed  tears.  For  some  moments  neither  could  speak. 
He  held  his  hand  to  his  mother,  who  wa^  at  the  time  giving 
vent  to  her  feelings  very  loudly,  and  kissed  her,  and  then  sank 
upon  the  sofa,  with  Amelia  still  clinging  to  his  neck. 

“  My  love — my  dearest  love  !  ”  said  Amelia,  at  length, 
faintly,  “  you  look  ill — very  ill.  I  much  fear  even  now  that 
something  dreadful  has  occurred.” 

“  No — no,  my  sweet  girl;  nothing — nothing  of  importance.” 
“  Tell  me,”  said  Amelia  anxiously,  “  that  nothing  serious 
has  happened,  and  I  shall  feel  os  if  in  heaven!” 

“  Nothing  serious  has  happened,  1  assure  you  upon  my 
honor.” 

“  Are  you  sure — quite  sure,”  said  the  widow,  “  that  you 
have  not  been  engaged  in  a  duel?  ” 

“  A  duel !  ”  cried  Stanley.  “  How  came  you  to  think  of  a 
duel?” 

“  Oh,  we  have  had  a  thousand  thoughts !  ”  sighed  Amelia. 
“We  have  been  tortured  with  a  thousand  apprehensions. — 
But,  my  love,  you  are  faint.  Come,  draw  near  the  fire.  You 
look  very — very  pale.” 

“  I  will  just  step  into  my  room  for  one  moment,  and  then 
we  will  sit  down  together,  that  I  may  give  you  a  full  explana¬ 
tion.” 

This,  however,  he  had  no  intention  ef  doing;  nor  could  he 
have  done  so  had  he  even  felt  disposed,  for  he  had  been  in  a 
state  of  the  most  absolute  insensibility  from  half-past  three 
that  morning  until  ten,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  station- 
house,  lying  on  a  board  before  the  fire,  and  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  policemen,  from  whom  he  ascertained  that  he  was 
discovered  in  Covent  Garden  Market  about  five,  fast  asleep 
on  a  pile  of  carrots,  with  his  pockeu  turned  completely  inside 
out.  He  was  also  informed  that  as  he  looked  very  ill,  the  in¬ 
spector,  instead  of  placing  him  in  a  cell,  had  allowed  him  to 
lie  near  the  fire,  and  that  he  would  have  to  go  at  eleven  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrate,  as  a  purely  official  matter,  of  course.  On 
hearing  this  he  rose,  and  sent  at  once  fur  a  friend,  but  felt 
particularly  queer;  and,  on  making  his  appearance  at  the  ap. 
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I  pointed  hour  before  the  magistrate  he  was  fined  “  five  shillings 
I  for  being  drunk,”  and  discharged.  He  bad  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  way  in  which  he  bad  biH*n  robbed.  The  value 
of  his  watch  was  about  fifty  guineas,  and  he  had  in  his  purse 
between  twenty  an<i  thirty  pounds.  For  his  loss  he  cared  but 
little ;  his  chief  object  was  to  invent  a  8pecu>us  tale  to  tell 
Amelia;  and  that  object  he  hud  scarcely  accomplished  when 
he  returned  to  the  room. 

“  Well,”  said  the  widow,  when  they  had  been  sitting  for 
some  time,  “  and  what  was  it  after  all  that  caused  yoar  ab¬ 
sence?” 

“  The  thing  is  soon  explained”  replied  Stanley,  “very  soon. 
The  fact  is,  I  was  coming  home  early,  according  to  my  prom¬ 
ise  ;  and,  being  foolish  enough  to  walk,  1  was  attacked  near 
the  Haymarket  by  a  mob  of  cowardly  ruffians,  by  whom  I 
was  knocked  down,  robbed,  and  left  insensible;  in  which 
state  I  presume  some  kind  creature  found  me.  fur  on  aw  aking 
I  perceived  that  I  had  been  carried  to  a  hotel,  and  placed 
aomfortably  in  bed.” 

“  Heaven  bless  him!”  cried  Amelia.  “  I  wish  to  goodness 
that  we  knew  him,  that  we  might  thank  him  as  he  deserves. 
But  you  are  hurt,”  she  continued,  starting  up  with  a  view  of 
examining  his  bead.  “  1  feci  sure  that  you  are  hurt,  you 
look  so  dreadfully  pale.” 

“  No,  indeed  1  am  not.  They  simply  stunn»;d  me ;  that 
was  all :  I  feel  nothing  of  it  now'.” 

“  And  what  hotel  did  they  take  you  to,  dear  7”  inquired  the 
widow,  w  ho  did  not  by  any  means  believe  a  single  word  of  it, 
which  really  was  very  extraordinary,  seeing  that  Amelia 
placed  the  most  implicit  faith  in  every  syllable.  “  What  is 
the  name  of  the  hotel?” 

“  I  think  thiy  call  it  Pequeen’s.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but 
I  think  it  is  I’e«iueen’s.  1  was,  however,  so  anxious  to  get 
home  that  I  did  nut  take  any  particular  notice.” 

The  incredulous  widow  deemed  it  prudent  to  press  the 
matter  no  further ;  at  which  Stanley  was  by  no  means  dis¬ 
pleased.  It  was  tho  very  first  direct  and  deliberate  falsehood 
he  had  ever  told  ;  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  deep  feeling 
of  humiliation  he  at  the  moment  experienced.  It  w  as  a  mean¬ 
ness  at  which  his  spirit  revolted,  and  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  cheeks  for  very  shame. 

A  servant  now  entered  to  announce  the  return  of  Bub,  and 
Stanley,  of  course,  inqu  red  where  he  had  been. 

“  We  sent  him  to  Richmond,”  said  Amelia.  “  We 
feared - ” 

“To  Richmond!”  cried  Stanley,  with  an  expression  of 
amazement — “  to  Richmond !  Good  Heavens !  surely  you 
do  n’t  mean  to  say  that  you  sent  him  to  inquire  for  me  there !” 

“  I  am  sorry — truly  sorry,  if  you  are  displeased;  but  really 
I  knew  not  what  to  do.  1  was  nearly  distracted.  But,  h:- 
deed,  it  was  the  wry  last  place.  1  sent  first  to  im^uire  of 
every  friend  I  could  think  of.  I  did,  indeed!” 

“  Sent  first  to  inquire  of  every  friend!  Then  the  tiling  Is 
by  this  time  all  over  the  country!  But,  how  could  you  thu.k 
that  they  knew  any  thing  of  me  at  Richmond  ?” 

“  I  feared,  my  love,  that  you  had  met  papa ;  that  you  had 
quarrelled ;  and  that  either  he  had  challenged  you,  or  you  had 
challenged  him.” 

“And  the  moment,”  said  the  widow  in  continuation — “tho 
very  moment  1  heard  of  the  probability  of  such  a  thing,  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  Robert  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  as¬ 
certain  if  it  really  were  so.” 

“  I  suspected  that  it  was  one  of  your  brilliant  thoughts, 
mother,”  said  Stanley,  with  considerable  bitterness. 

“Believe  me,”  said  Amelia,  “  we  did  every  thing  for  the 
best.  You  cannot  conceive  what  a  horrible  state  of  mind  we 
were  in.” 

“  Well,  the  thing  is  done,”  said  Stanley,  “and  cannot  be 
undone.  Send  Bob  up,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  ser¬ 
vant.  “  I  would  not  have  had  it  happen  fur  five  thousand 
pounds.” 

Bob,  who  was  already  at  the  door,  now  appeared  in  a  state 
of  steaming  perspiration.  He  panted,  and  blew  out  bis 
checks  to  some  considerable  extent,  and  smoothed  bis  hair, 
and  looked  as  if  he  had  not  a  dry  thread  about  him. 

“  Well  ?”  said  Stanley,  “  whom  did  you  sec  ?” 

“  I  saw  the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Joliffe.  They  had  me  in, 
sir,  and  said  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  where  you  was.” 
“  Did  they  say  nothing  more?”  inquired  Amelia. 

“  No,  ma  ’am,”  rt'plied  Bob  ;  “  nothing  muse  ;  only  the 
Captain  said  it  was  yust  what  he  expected,  and  then  his  lady 

set  off  crying  fit  to  break - ” 

“  There,  leave  the  room !”  cried  Stanley,  with  some  fierce- 
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npii*,  wJii<  h  an  he  o)>«yr(l,  thought  ftrikingly  ungrateful ; 
for  rraily  he  had  don**  the  whole  four  and*twenty  tnilea  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  hall;  and  he  held  it  within  himself  to  be 
questionable  whether  he  should  hare  d*me  the  entire  distance 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  had  he  known  before  what  he 
knew  then. 

While  Boh  was  eno;a|?ed  in  the  development  of  his  feelings 
by  rubbing  himself  dry  with  unparalleled  severity,  Stanley  and 
Amelia  were  sitting  in  silence ;  for  while  the  former  felt  galled 
at  the  idea  of  ihe  aH'air  having  b«‘en  published  so  extensively, 
the  thoughts  of  the  latter  being  at  Kichniond,  induced  as 
usual  a  fit  of  sadness. 

Stanley’s  reverie  was,  however,  soon  at  end,  for  his  friends 
came  pouring  in  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  they  could  do 
him  any  service  by  backing  him  up. 

While  Stanley  was  engaged  with  the  last  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  Amelia  herself  had  a  visitei^-one  whom  she  did  not  by 
any  means  expect,  and  who  was  announced  as  a  lady  closely 
veiled,  who  had  arrived  in  a  hackney-coach,  who  had  refused 
to  send  up  either  her  name  or  her  card,  and  who  wished  to 
speak  imme<l lately  with  “  Mrs.  Thorn”  alone. 

Amelia,  w’ho  was  still  very  nervous,  loooked  upon  these  in¬ 
dications  of  mystery  with  alarm)  ami  the  widow,  who  had 
conccivetl  a  variety  of  ideas  having  reference  to  Stanley’s  in¬ 
discretion,  contended  that  she  was  the  more  proper  person  to 
receive  the  mysterious  stranger.  Amelia  of  course  readily 
yielded,  and  the  widow  at  once  bustled  down,  in  the  full  ex¬ 
pectation  of  seeing  some  creature  with  far  more  boldness  than 
virtue.  She  was  piepared  for  her,  however,  let  her  be  whom 
she  might,  and  hence  bounced  into  the  room,  with  an  aspect 
indicative  of  dignity  on  the  one  hand,  and  inflexibility  on  the 
other. 

The  stranger  rose,  and  bowed  slightly,  and  then  observed 
that  she  was  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Thurn. 

”  My  name  is  Thom,”  said  the  widow. 

The  stranger  again  bowed,  and  then  said, 

Mrs.  Stanley  Thom  is  the  lady  I  wish  to  see.” 


“  Is  he  then  seriously  injured  ?” 

“  Thank  Heaven!”  cried  Amelia,  “  he  is  not ,  although  I 
am  sure  they  have  injured  him  more  than  he  will  admit:  he 
is  so  anxious  to  conceal  from  me  every  thing  calculated  to 
give  me  the  slightest  pain.” 

”  Then  in  general  he  behaves  writh  great  kindness  7” 

”  Oh,  invariably  I”  replied  Amelia.  ”  There  is  nothing  in 
his  conduct  of  which  I  can  complain.  There  is  nothing,  in 
fact,  which  does  not  deserve  the  warmest  praise.” 

”  I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  My  mind  is  now  relieved.  I  much 
feared  that  it  was  otherwise,  and  therefore  determined  to  steal 
away  this  morning,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  your  own  lips  if 
it  were  so.” 

”  But  you  will  not  leave  me  yet  7” 

“  I  must,  my  dear  child.  I  must  return  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  No  one  has  the  slightest  idea  of  my  coming.  It  must, 
moreover,  be  kept  a  profound  secret  still.” 

”  Mamma!*’  exclaimed  \melia,  in  a  tone  which  could  not 
fail  to  touch  the  heart.  **  Dear— dear  mamma,  kiss  me,  and 
forgive  me!  Pray — pray,  manr.ma,  forgive  me!”  and  again 
she  sank  imploringly  on  her  knees,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

”  I  do,  my  child,  forgive  you.  From  my  heart,  from  my 
soul,  I  forgive  you.” 

**  Bless  you! — bless  you  ! — bless  you  !”  cried  Amelia,  as  she 
kissed  the  trembling  hand  of  her  mother  passionately,  and 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  “  Then  I  may  hope  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  for  us  the  forgiveness  of  dear  pa[)a  ! — 
Nothing  but  that  is  required  now  to  perfect  our  happiness. — 
You  will  7  Dear  mamma  !  let  me  beg  of  you — oh  !  let  me  im¬ 
plore  you - ” 

Amelia  at  this  moment  was  so  extremely  energetic  that  her 
piercing  voice  reached  the  ears  of  Stanley,  who  darted  at  once 
into  the  room  ;  and,  having  raised  her,  bowed  distantly  to  Mrs. 
Joliffe,  and  said,  **  Madam,  Amelia  is  not  now  in  a  fit  state 
to  bear  reproaches  ” 

”  No — no,  Stanley,  no!”  exclaimed  Amelia,  *‘  you  mistake, 
my  love.  Mamma  baa  been  kind — very  kind.” 


all  events  I  ihink  that  you  may  see  her  with  perfect  safety.” 

Amelia  at  this  moment  experienced  a  most  extraordinary 
sensation.  *  She  could  not  account  for  it.  It  might  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  painful  state  of  nervous  excitement  in  which 
she  had  been  kept  during  the  night ;  but  shs  certainly  never 
had  so  strange  a  feeling  before.  She  however  went  down,  al¬ 
though  excessively  agitated,  and  on  entering  the  room  saw  her 
mother! 

“My  doar — dear  mamma!”  she  exclaimed,  rushing  into 
her  arms,  **  What  joy  to  see  you  here!” 

These  were  the  only  words  that  passed  for  some  moments. 
Every  feeling  was  merged  in  that  of  affection.  Their  hearts 
beat  in  unison.  Nature  was  triumphant. 

“  Heaven  bless  you,  my  child ! — bless  yon !”  sobbed  the 
affectionate  mother.  ”  My  heart  is  too  full  to  allow  my  feel¬ 
ings  to  be  expressed.”  And  ns  she  spoke  her  tears  fell  fast, 
and  Amelia,  who  clung  to  her,  kissed  her  with  heartfelt  emo¬ 
tion. 

”  Oh,  this  it  kind  indeed  !”  said  Amelia — ”  most  kind.  It 
it  more  than  I  could  have  expected— much  more  than  I  de¬ 
serve.”  And,  as  at  the  moment  she  appeared  to  have  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  position,  she  with  downcast  eyes 
dropped  upon  her  knees. 

“  I  came  not  to  reproach  yon,  my  love  ;  I  came  not  for  the 
purpose  of  wounding  your  feelings,  but  simply  to  learn  if  you 
are  treated  kindly  here  7” 

”  Oh  !  yes — mast  kindly,”  replied  Amelia.  ”  My  Stanley 
it  most  hffectionate.  He  does  all  in  his  power  to  promote  my 
happiness.  Indet  d  he  is  a  dear,  good  creature.  1  cannot  suf¬ 
ficiently  love  him.” 

**  My  child,  conceal  nothing  from  me.  This  morning  you 
sent  to  our  house.  He  had  been  out  all  night,  and—” 

“  Yet — yes ;  he  unfortunately  met  wnth  an  accident.  He 
was  knocked  down  by  seme  heartless  persent,  who,  having 
robbed  him,  left  him  insensible.” 


"  Well,  a  very  short  distance.  I  return  by  the  stage.” 

She  then  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Amelia,  by  whom 
she  was  accompanied  to  the  door,  and,  when  Stanley  had 
handed  her  into  tlie  coach,  he  ran  back  for  a  moment,  and 
said  to  Amelia,  ”  Do  not  wait  dinner,  my  love;  I  will,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  go  all  the  way.” 

Amelia  was  delighted  :  she  looked  upon  a  speedy  reconcili¬ 
ation  as  certain  ;  and  as  the  coach  drove  from  the  door,  she 
turned  to  shed  tears  of  joy.  [To  be  continued.] 
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Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hour  she  claims, 

And  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning  steal 
The  sweet  occasion.  Oh!  there  is  a  charm 
Which  morning  has,  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  youth,  and  makes  the  lips  of  youth 
Shed  perfumes  exquisite.  Expect  it  not, 

Yc,  who  till  noon,  upon  a  down-bed  lie. 

Indulging  fev’rous  sleep,  or  wakeful  dream 
Of  happiness  no  mortal  heart  has  felt. 

But  in  the  regions  of  romance.  Ye  fair. 

Like  you  it  must  be  woo’d  or  never  won, 

And  being  lost,  it  is  in  vain  you  ask 
For  milk  of  roses,  and  Olympian  dew. 

Cosmetic  art  no  tincture  can  atford. 

The  faded  feature  to  restore  ;  no  chain. 

Be  it  of  gold,  and  strong  as  adamant. 

Can  fetter  Ijeauty  to  the  fair  one’s  will. 
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THE  CLOCK. 

Ab  we  were  foin?  up  stairs,  Mr.  Pickwick  put  on  liis  spec¬ 
tacles  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand  hitherto;  airangetl  his 
neckerchief,  smoothed  down  his  waistcoat,  and  made  many 
other  little  preparations  of  that  kind  which  men  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  mindful  of.  when  they  are  going  among  strangers 
for  the  first  time  and  are  anxious  to  impress  them  pleasantly. 
Seeing  that  I  smiled,  he  smiled  too,  and  said  that  if  it  had 
occurred  to  him  before  he  left  home,  he  would  certainly  have 
presented  himself  in  pumps  and  silk  stockings. 

“  I  would  indeed,  my  dear  sir,”  he  said  very  seriously;  **  I 
would  hare  shown  my  respect  fur  th«  society,  by  laying  aside 
my  gaiters.” 

“You  may  rest  assured,”  said  I,  “  that  they  would  have 
regretted  your  doing  so,  very  much,  for  they  are  quite  at 
tached  to  them.” 

“  No,  really !”  cried  Mr.  Pickwick  with  raani/est  pleasure. 
“  Do  you  think  they  care  about  my  gaiters  ?  Do  you  se¬ 
riously  think  that  they  identify  me  at  all  with  my  gaiters?” 

“  I  am  sure  they  do,”  I  replied. 

“  Well  BOW,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  “  that  is  one  of  the  most 
chargiing  and  agreeable  circumstances  that  could  possibly 
have  occurred  to  me  !” 

I  should  not  have  written  down  this  short  conversation,  but 
that  it  developed  a  slight  point  in  Mr.  Pickwick’js  character, 
with  which  I  was  not  previously  acquainted.  He  has  a  se¬ 
cret  pride  in  his  legs.  The  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  and 
the  accompanying  glances  he  bestowed  upon  his  tights,  con¬ 
vince  me  ting  Ma.  I’lckwick  re^a^ds  itU  iei£^  wub.mucli  inuur 


nave'oPBn  ntore  stnKtng,  yet  as  we  aiivaiicra  xowuVas 
the  table,  and  the  amiable  gentleman,  adapting  his  jocund 
step  to  my  poor  tread,  had  his  attention  d'vided  between 
treating  my  infirmities  with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  af¬ 
fecting  to  be  wholly  unconscious  that  I  required  any. 

I  made  him  personalty  known  to  each  of  my  friends  in 
turn.  First,  to  the  deaf  gentleman,  whom  he  regardi'd  with 
much  interest,  and  accosted  with  great  frankness  and  cordi¬ 
ality.  He  had  evidently  some  vague  idea,  at  the  moment, 
that  my  friend  being  deaf  must  be  dumb  also;  for  when  the 
latter  upencd  his  lips  to  express  the  pleasure  it  atforded  him 
to  know  a  gentleman  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  Mr. 
J^ickwick  was  so  extremely  disconcerted  that  1  was  obliged 
to  step  in  to  his  relief. 

His  meeting  with  Jack  Redbum  was  quite  a  treat  to  see. 
Mr.  Pickwick  smiled,  and  shook  hands,  and  looked  at  him 
through  his  spectacles,  and  under  them,  and  over  them,  and 
nodded  his  head  approvingly,  and  then  nodded  to  me,  as  much 
as  to  say,  ”  this  is  just  the  man ;  you  arc  quite  right ;”  and 
then  turned  to  Jack  and  said  a  few  hearty  words,  and  then 
did  and  said  every  thing  over  again  with  unimpaired  vivacity. 
As  to  Jack  himself,  he  was  quite  as  much  delighted  with  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  could  possibly  be  with  him.  Two 
people  never  can  have  met  together  since  the  world  began, 
who  exchanged  a  warmer  or  more  enthusiastic  greeting. 

It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  difference  between  this  en¬ 
counter,  and  that  which  succeeded,  between  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Miles.  It  was  clear  that  the  latter  gentleman  viewed 
our  new  member  as  a  kind  of  rival  in  the  affections  of  Jack 
Redburn,  and  besides  this,  he  heul  more  than  once  hinted  to 
me,  in  secret,  that  although  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  a  very  worthy  man,  still  he  did  consider  that  some  of  his 
exploits  were  unb^oming  a  gentleman  of  his  years  and  grav- 
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ity  Over  and  above  these  grounds  of  distrust,  it  is  one  of  his 
fixed  opinions  that  the  law  m‘ver  can  by  piwsibility  do  any 
thing  wrong;  he  therefore  looks  upon  Mr.  i’lrkwick  as  one 
who  has  justly  suffered  in  purse  and  peace  for  a  breach  of 
his  plighted  faith  to  an  unprotected  female,  and  holds  that  lie 
is  called  upon  to  regard  him  with  some  suspicion  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  These  causes  It'd  to  a  rather  cold  an  1  formal  n'cep- 
tion  ;  which  Mr.  Pickwick  acknowltnigetl  with  the  same  state¬ 
liness  and  intense  politeness  that  was  displayed  on  the  other 
side.  Indeed  he  assum*  d  an  air  of  such  majestic  defiance 
that  I  was  fearful  he  might  break  out  into  some  solemn  pro¬ 
test  or  declaration,  and  therefore  inducted  him  into  his  chair 
without  a  moment’s  delay. 

This  piece  of  generalship  was  perfectly  swcessful.  The 
instant  he  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Pickwick  surveyed  us  all  with  a 
most  benevolent  aspect,  and  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  smiling, 
full  five  minutes  long.  His  interest  in  our  ceremonies  was 
immense.  They  are  not  very  nuiuvrous  or  complicated,  and 
a  description  of  them  may  be  comprised  in  very  few  words. 
As  our  transactions  have  already  bi‘en,  and  must  necessanly 
continue  to  be,  more  or  less  arilici]>ated  by  Ix'ing  pr»*sented  in 
these  pages  at  different  times  and  under  various  forms,  they 
do  Hot  require  a  detailed  account. 

Out  first  priK^eeding  when  we  are  nssembletl,  is,  to  shake 
hands  all  round,  and  greet  each  other  with  cheerful  and  plea¬ 
sant  looks.  Remembering  that  we  assemble,  not  only  for  the 
promotion  of  our  own  happiness,  but  with  the  view  of  adding 
something  to  the  common  stock,  an  air  of  languor  or  indiffe¬ 
rence  in  any  member  of  our  bo«ly  would  be  n'gardi'd  by  the 
others  as  a  kind  of  treason.  We  have  never  had  an  ofl’ender 
in  this  respect ;  but  if  wo  had,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
be  taken  to  task,  pretty  severely. 

Our  salutation  over,  the  venerable  piece  of  antiquity  from 
which  we  take  our  name  is  wound  up  in  silence.  This  cere¬ 
mony  is  always  performed  by  Master  Humphrey  himself,  (in 
treating  of  the  club,  I  may  be  j>ermiited  to  assume  the  histo¬ 
rical  style,  and  speak  of  myself  in  the  third  person,)  who 
mounts  upon  a  chair  for  tlie  purpose,  armr-d  w  iih  a  ]argq  j^ey. 
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This  regulation  afforded  Mr.  Pickwick  the  highest  delight, 
and  seemed,  if  possible,  to  exalt  Jack  in  his  good  opinion. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  opening  of  the  clock-case  (of 
which  Master  Humphrey  has  likewise  the  key,)  the  taking 
from  it  ns  many  papers  as  will  furnish  forth  our  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  arranging  in  the  recess  such  new  contribu¬ 
tions  as  have  been  provided  since  our  last  meeting.  1  his  ia 
always  done  with  peculiar  solemnity.  The  doaf  gentleman 
then  fills  and  lights  his  pipe,  ami  we  once  more  take  our  seats 
round  the  table  beforemeationed,  Master  Mumpbrey  acting  as 
president— if  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  prcsitlent  where  all 
are  on  the  same  social  footing — and  our  friend  Jack  as  secre¬ 
tary.  Our  preliminaries  being  now  concluded,  we  fall  into 
any  train  of  conversoti«>n  that  happens  to  suggest  itself,  or 
proceed  immediately  to  one  of  our  readings.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  paper  selected  is  consigned  to  Master  Humphrey, 
who  flattens  it  carefully  on  the  table  and  makes  dog’s  ears  in 
the  comer  of  every  page,  ready  for  turning  over  easily  ;  Jack 
Redbum  trims  the  lamp  with  a  small  machine  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention  which  usually  puts  it  out ;  Mr.  Miles  looks  on  with 
great  approval  notwithstanding  ;  the  deaf  gentleman  draws  in 
his  chair,  so  that  he  can  follow  the  words  on  the  puper  or  on 
Master  Humphrey’s  lips,  as  he  pleases;  and  Master  Hum¬ 
phrey  himself,  looking  rotmd  with  mighty  gratification  and 
glancing  up  at  his  old  clock,  begins  to  read  aloud. 

Mr.  Pickwick’s  face  while  his  tale  was  being  read  would 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  dullest  man  alive.  The 
complacent  motion  of  his  head  and  forefinger  as  he  gently  beat 
time  and  corrected  the  air  with  imaginary  punctuation,  the 
smile  that  mantled  on  kis  features  at  every  jocose  passage  and 
the  sly  look  he  stole  around  to  observe  its  effect,  the  calm 
manner  in  which  he  shut  his  «yes  and  listened  when  there 
was  some  little  piece  of  description,  the  changing  expression 
with  which  he  acted  the  dialogue  to  himself,  his  agony  that 
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np-*!*,  whi'  h  Bob.  ait  he  ob*yed,  thought  strikingly  ungrateful ; 
for  really  hr  had  don**  the  whole  four-and-twenty  mileit  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  hall;  and  he  held  it  within  himself  to  be 
questionable  whether  he  should  have  dune  the  entire  distance 
ia  so  short  a  space  of  time,  bad  he  known  before  what  he 
knew  then. 

While  Bob  was  engaged  in  the  development  of  hit  feelings 
by  rubbing  himself  dry  with  unparalleled  severity,  Stanley  and 
Amelia  were  sitting  in  silence  ;  for  while  the  former  felt  galled 
at  the  idea  of  ihe  alfair  having  b**en  published  so  extensively, 
the  thoughts  of  the  latter  being  at  Richmond,  induced  as 
usual  a  ht  of  sadness. 

Stanley’s  reverie  was,  however,  soon  at  end,  for  his  friends 
came  pouring  in  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  they  could  do 
him  any  service  by  backing  him  up. 

While  Stanley  was  engaged  with  the  last  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  Amelia  herself  had  n  visiter — one  whom  she  did  not  by 
any  means  expect,  and  who  was  announced  as  a  lady  closely 
veiled,  who  had  arrived  in  a  hackney-coach,  who  had  refused 
to  send  up  either  her  name  or  her  card,  and  who  wished  to 
speak  immediately  with  “  Mrs.  Thorn”  alone. 

Amvlia,  who  was  still  very  nervous,  loooked  upon  these  in¬ 
dications  of  mvi^tery  with  alarm;  and  the  widow,  who  had 
conceived  a  variety  of  ideas  having  reference  to  Stanley’s  in¬ 
discretion,  contended  that  she  was  the  more  proper  person  to 
receive  the  mysterious  stranger.  Amelia  of  course  readily  i 
yielded,  and  the  widow  at  once  bustled  down,  in  the  full  ex-  | 
pectation  of  seeing  some  creature  with  far  more  boldness  than  | 
virtue.  She  was  piepared  for  her,  however,  let  her  be  whom 
she  might,  and  hence  bounced  into  the  room,  with  an  aspect 
indicative  of  dignity  on  the  one  hand,  and  inflexibility  on  the 
other. 

The  stranger  rose,  and  bowed  slightly,  and  then  observed 
that  she  was  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Thorn. 

'*  My  name  is  Thom,”  said  the  widow. 

The  stranger  again  bowed,  and  then  said, 

”  Mrs.  Stanley  Thorn  is  the  lady  I  wish  to  see.” 

“  She  is  not  quite  well  this  morning,”  observed  the  widow. 

”  I  am  awara  of  it,”  said  the  stranger.  ”  But  probably  you 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  state  that  1  am  a  very  old  friend,  and 
will  not  long  detain  her.” 

The  widow  moved,  and  was  on  the  point  of  saying  some-  ! 
thing  about  whom  she  should  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  | 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  manner  of  the  stranger  was 
so  lady-like  and  gentle  that  she  bowed  and  retired,  completely 
disarmed. 

”  She  is  rather  an  elderly  person,”  said  the  widow  on  her 
return  to  Amelia.  ”  I  cannot  exactly  make  her  out ;  but  at 
all  events  I  think  that  you  may  see  her  with  perfect  safety.” 

Amelia  at  this  moment  experienced  a  most  extraordinary 
sensation.  *  She  could  not  account  for  it.  It  might  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  painful  state  of  nervous  excitement  in  which 
she  had  been  kept  during  the  night ;  but  she  certainly  never 
had  so  strange  a  feeling  before.  She  however  went  down,  al¬ 
though  excessively  agitated,  and  on  entering  the  room  saw  her 
mother! 

“  My  doar — dear  mamma  !”  she  exclaimed,  rushing  into 
her  arms,  ”  What  joy  to  see  you  here !” 

These  were  the  only  words  that  passed  for  some  moments. 
Every  feeling  was  merged  in  that  of  afl'ection.  Their  hearts 
beat  in  unison.  Nature  was  triumphant. 

“  Heaven  bless  you,  my  child ! — bless  yoa !”  sobbed  the 
affectionate  mother.  ”  My  heart  is  too  full  to  allow  my  feel¬ 
ings  to  l)e  expressed.”  And  as  she  spoke  her  tears  fell  fast, 
and  Amelia,  who  clung  to  her,  kissed  her  with  heartfelt  emo¬ 
tion. 

“  Oh,  this  is  kind  indeed  !”  said  Amelia — ”  most  kind.  It 
is  more  than  I  could  have  expected — much  more  than  I  de¬ 
serve.”  And,  as  at  the  moment  she  appeared  to  have  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  position,  she  with  downcast  eyes 
dropped  upon  her  knees. 

I  came  not  to  reproach  you,  my  love  ;  I  came  not  for  the 
purpose  of  wounding  your  feelings,  but  simply  to  learn  if  you 
are  treated  kindly  here  T” 

“  Oh  I  yes— msst  kindly,”  replied  Amelia.  “  My  Stanley 
is  most  ^ffectionate.  He  does  all  in  his  power  to  promote  my 
happiness.  Indeed  he  is  a  dear,  good  creature.  1  cannot  suf¬ 
ficiently  love  him.” 

“  My  child,  conceal  nothing  from  me.  This  morning  you 

sent  to  our  house.  He  had  been  out  all  night,  and - ” 

o  Yes— yes ;  he  unfortunately  met  with  an  accident.  He 
was  knocked  down  by  seme  heartless  persons,  who,  having 
robbed  him,  left  him  insensible.” 


”  Is  he  then  seriously  injured  ?” 

“  Thank  Heaven!”  cried  Amelia,  “  he  is  not ,  although  I 
am  sure  they  have  injured  him  more  than  he  will  admit:  he 
is  so  anxious  to  conceal  from  me  every  thing  calculated  to 
give  me  the  slightest  pain.” 

”  Then  in  general  he  behaves  writh  great  kindness?” 

” Oh,  invariably  !”  replied  Amelia.  ‘‘There  is  nothing  in 
his  conduct  of  which  1  can  complain.  There  is  nothing,  in 
fact,  which  does  not  deserve  the  warmest  praise.” 

”  I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  My  mind  is  now  relieved.  I  much 
feored  that  it  was  otherwise,  and  therefore  determined  to  steal 
away  this  morning,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  your  own  lips  if 
it  were  so.” 

”  But  you  will  not  leave  me  yet  ?” 

“  I  must,  my  dear  child.  I  must  return  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  No  one  has  the  slightest  idea  of  my  coming.  It  must, 
moreover,  bo  kept  a  profound  secret  still.” 

“  Mamma !‘’  exclaimed  \melia,  in  a  tone  which  could  not 
fail  to  touch  the  heart.  ‘‘  Dear— dear  mamma,  kiss  me,  and 
forgive  me!  Pray — pray,  mamma,  forgive  me!”  and  again 
she  sank  imploringly  on  her  knees,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

‘‘  I  do,  my  child,  forgive  you.  From  my  heart,  from  my 
soul,  I  forgive  you.” 

”  Bless  you! — bless  you ! — bless  you  !”  cried  Amelia,  as  she 
kissed  the  trembling  hand  of  her  mother  passionately,  and 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  “  Then  I  may  hope  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  for  us  the  forgiveness  of  dear  papa  ! — 
Nothing  but  that  is  required  now  to  perfect  our  happiness. — 
You  will  ?  Dear  mamma  !  let  me  bog  of  you — oh  !  let  me  im¬ 
plore  you - ” 

Amelia  at  this  moment  was  so  extremely  energetic  that  her 
piercing  voice  reached  the  ears  of  Stanley,  w  ho  darted  at  once 
into  the  room  ;  and,  having  raised  her,  bowed  distantly  to  Mrs. 
Jolifle,  aad  said,  ‘‘  Madam,  Amelia  is  not  now  in  a  fit  state 
to  bear  reproaches  ” 

“  No — no,  Stanley,  no!”  exclaimed  Amelia,  ‘‘  you  mistake, 
my  love.  Mamma  has  been  kind — very  kind.” 

‘‘  1  beg  pardon,”  said  Stanley.  “  I  feel,  of  course,  grateful 
for  any  kindness  you  may  have  shown.” 

Mrs.  Jolifle  offered  her  hand,  which  Stanley  felt  but  too 
happy  to  take.  “  I  have  not  time  now’,”  she  observed,  ‘‘  to 
say  another  syllable.  Amelia  will  explain  all.  I  must  return 
with  all  possible  speed.  Adieu,  my  children  !  Heaven  bless 
you  both !” 

”  But  you’ll  allow  me  to  see  you  home  ?”  said  Stanley. 

”  By  no  means  ” 

”  Well,  part  of  the  way  ?” 

“Yes,  do,  mamma,  do!”  said  Amelia. 

”  VVell,  a  very  short  distance.  I  return  by  the  stage.” 

She  then  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Amelia,  by  whom 
she  was  accompanied  to  the  door,  and,  when  Stanley  had 
handed  her  into  tlie  coach,  he  ran  back  for  a  moment,  and 
said  to  Amelia,  “  Do  not  wait  dinner,  my  love;  I  will,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  go  all  the  way.” 

Amelia  was  delighted  :  she  looked  upon  a  speedy  reconcili¬ 
ation  as  certain  ;  and  as  the  coach  drove  from  the  door,  she 
turned  to  shed  tears  of  joy.  [To  be  continued.] 
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Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hour  she  claims. 

And  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning  steal 
The  sweet  occasion.  Oh!  there  is  a  charm 
Which  morning  has,  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  youth,  and  makes  tlie  lips  of  youth 
Shed  perfumes  exquisite.  Expect  it  not, 

Yc,  who  till  noon,  upon  a  down-bed  lie. 

Indulging  fev’rous  sleep,  or  wakeful  dream 
Of  happiness  no  mortal  heart  has  felt. 

But  in  the  regions  of  romance.  Ye  fair. 

Like  you  it  must  be  woo’d  or  never  won, 

And  being  lost,  it  is  in  vain  you  ask 
For  milk  of  roses,  and  Olympian  dew. 

Cosmetic  art  no  tincture  can  afford. 

The  faded  feature  to  restore  ;  no  chain. 

Be  it  of  gold,  and  strong  as  adamant. 

Can  fetter  l^uty  to  the  fair  one’s  will. 
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THE  CLOCK. 

As  we  were  foinar  up  stairs,  Mr.  Pickwick  put  on  liis  spec¬ 
tacles  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand  hitherto;  arranged  his 
neckerchief,  smoothed  down  his  waistcoat,  and  made  many 
other  little  preparations  of  that  kind  which  men  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  mindful  of.  when  they  are  going  among  strangers 
for  the  first  time  and  are  anxious  to  impress  them  pleasantly. 
Seeing  that  I  smiled,  he  smiled  too,  and  said  that  if  it  had 
occurred  to  him  before  he  left  home,  he  would  certainly  have 
presented  himself  in  pumps  and  silk  stockings. 

“  I  would  indeed,  my  dear  sir,”  he  said  very  seriously;  “  I 
would  have  shown  my  respect  for  th*  society,  by  laying  aside 
my  gaiters.” 

“You  may  rest  assured,”  said  I,  “  that  they  would  have 
regretted  your  doing  so,  very  much,  for  they  are  quite  at 
tached  to  them.” 

“  No,  really!”  cried  Mr.  Pickwick  with  mani|fust  pleasure. 
”  Do  you  think  they  care  about  my  gaiters?  Do  you  se¬ 
riously  think  that  they  identify  me  at  all  with  my  gaiters?” 

“  I  am  sure  they  do,”  I  replied. 

“Well  BOW,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  “  that  is  one  of  the  most 
chargiing  and  agreeable  circumstances  that  could  possibly 
have  occurred  to  me !” 

I  should  not  have  written  down  this  short  conversation,  but 
that  it  developed  a  slight  point  in  Mr.  Pickwick’ji  character, 
with  which  I  W’as  not  previously  acquainted.  He  has  a  se¬ 
cret  pride  in  his  legs.  The  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  and 
the  accompanying  glances  he  bestowed  upon  his  tights,  con¬ 
vince  me  that  Mr.  Pickwick  regards  his  legs  with  much  inno- 
centvanity. 

“  Rut  here  are  our  friends,”  said  I,  opening  the  door  and 
taking  his  arm  in  mine;  “  let  them  speak  for  themselves. — 
Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Pickwick.” 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  I  must  have  been  a  good  contrast  just 
then.  I  leaning  quietly  on  my  crutch-stick  with  something  of 
a  care-worn,  patient  air;  he  having  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
bowing  in  every  direction  with  the  most  elastic  politeness, 
and  an  expression  of  face  whose  sprightly  cheerfulness  and 
good-humor  knew  no  bounds.  The  difl'erence  between  us 
must  have  been  more  striking,  yet  as  we  advanced  towards 
the  table,  and  the  amiable  gentleman,  adapting  his  jocund 
step  to  my  poor  tread,  had  his  attention  d’vided  between 
treating  my  infirmities  with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  af¬ 
fecting  to  be  wholly  unconscious  that  I  required  any. 

I  made  him  personally  known  to  each  of  my  friends  in 
turn.  First,  to  the  deaf  gentleman,  whom  he  regarded  with 
much  interest,  and  accosted  with  great  frankness  and  cordi¬ 
ality.  He  had  evidently  some  vague  idea,  at  the  moment, 
that  my  friend  being  deaf  must  be  dumb  also;  for  when  the 
latter  opened  his  lips  to  express  the  pleasure  it  alFurded  him 
to  know  a  gentleman  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  Mr. 
l*ickwick  was  so  extremely  disconcerted  that  1  was  obliged 
to  step  in  to  his  relief- 

His  meeting  with  Jack  Redbum  was  quite  a  treat  to  see. 
Mr.  Pickwick  smiled,  and  shook  hands,  and  looked  at  him 
through  his  spectacles,  and  under  them,  and  over  them,  and 
nodded  his  head  approvingly,  and  then  nodded  to  me,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  this  is  just  tke  man ;  you  arc  quite  right ;”  and 
then  turned  to  Jack  and  said  a  few  hearty  words,  and  then 
did  and  said  every  thing  over  again  with  unimpaired  vivacity. 
As  to  Jack  himself,  he  was  quite  as  much  delighted  with  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  could  possibly  be  with  him.  Two 
people  never  can  have  met  together  since  the  world  began, 
who  exchanged  a  warmer  or  more  enthusiastic  greeting. 

It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  difference  between  this  en¬ 
counter,  and  that  which  succeeded,  between  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Miles.  It  was  clear  that  the  latter  gentleman  viewed 
our  new  member  as  a  kind  of  rival  in  the  affections  of  Jack 
Redburn,  and  besides  this,  he  had  more  than  once  hinted  to 
me,  in  secret,  that  although  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  a  very  worthy  man,  still  he  did  consider  that  some  of  his 
exploits  were  unb^oming  a  gentleman  of  his  years  and  grav- 
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ity  Over  and  above  these  grounds  ot  di»trust,  it  is  one  of  his 
fixed  opinions  that  the  law  m'ver  can  by  possibility  do  any 
thing  wTong;  he  therefor©  looks  upon  ^^r.  Pickwick  as  one 
who  has  justly  suft'ered  in  purse  and  peace  for  a  breach  of 
his  plighted  faith  loan  unprotected  female,  ami  hobls  that  lie 
is  called  upon  to  regard  him  with  some  suspicion  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  These  causes  led  to  a  rather  cold  an  1  formal  n-cep- 
tion  ;  which  Mr.  Pickwick  acknowUnlgeil  w  ith  the  same  state¬ 
liness  and  intvnse  politeness  that  was  displayed  on  the  other 
sid«.  Indeed  he  assum' d  an  air  of  such  majestic  defiance 
that  I  was  fearful  he  miaht  break  out  into  some  solemn  pro¬ 
test  or  declaration,  and  therefore  iuducted  him  into  his  chair 
without  a  moment’s  delay. 

This  piece  of  generalship  was  perfectly  successful.  The 
instant  he  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Pickwick  surveyed  us  all  with  a 
I  most  Wenevolent  aspect,  and  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  smiling, 

!  full  five  minutes  long.  His  interest  in  our  ceremonies  was 
j  immense.  They  are  not  very  nuiuvrous  or  complicated,  and 
'  a  description  of  them  may  be  comprised  in  very  few  words, 
j  As  our  transactions  have  already  Ixu'ii,  and  must  necesssnly 
continue  to  be,  more  or  less  anticipated  by  laung  presented  in 
these  pages  at  different  times  and  under  various  forms,  they 
do  Hot  require  a  detailed  account. 

Uur  first  pnnreeding  when  we  are  nssembletl,  is,  to  shake 
hands  all  round,  and  greet  each  other  with  ch**erful  and  pl«‘a- 
sant  looks.  Remembering  that  we  assemble,  not  only  lor  the 
promotion  of  our  own  happiness,  but  with  the  view  of  adding 
something  to  the  common  stock,  an  air  of  languor  or  indiffe¬ 
rence  in  any  member  of  our  btniy  would  be  regarded  by  the 
others  as  a  kind  of  treason.  \Ve  have  never  had  an  offender 
in  this  respect ;  but  if  wo  had,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  w  ould 
be  taken  to  task,  pretty  severely. 

Our  salutation  over,  the  venerable  piece  of  antiquity  from 
which  we  take  our  name  is  wound  up  in  silence.  This  cere¬ 
mony  is  always  performed  by  Master  Humphrey  himself,  (in 
treating  of  the  club,  1  may  be  permit tetl  to  assume  the  histo¬ 
rical  style,  and  speak  of  myself  in  the  third  person,)  who 
mounts  upon  a  chair  for  the  purpose,  armed  with  a  large  key. 
While  it  is  in  progress.  Jack  Redburn  is  requin*d  to  keep  at 
I  the  further  and  of  the  room  urwler  the  guardianship  of  Mr. 
Miles,  for  he  is  known  to  entertain  certain  aspiring  and  un¬ 
hallowed  thoughts  connected  with  the  clock,  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  if  he  might  take  the  works  out  for 
!  a  day  or  two,  he  thinks  he  could  improve  them.  We  pardon 
him  his  presumption  in  consideration  of  his  goi>d  intentions, 
and  his  keeping  this  respe<’tful  tlistance,  which  last  peniihy  is 
insisted  on,  lest  by  secretly  wounding  the  object  of  our  regai-d 
in  some  tender  part,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for  its  improve- 
i  ment,  he  should  fill  us  all  with  dismay  and  consternation, 
j  This  regulation  afforded  Mr.  I'ickwick  the  highest  delight, 

I  and  seemed,  if  possible,  to  exalt  Jack  in  his  good  opinion. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  opening  of  the  clock-case  (of 
which  Master  Humphrey  has  likewise  the  key,)  the  taking 
from  it  as  many  papers  as  will  furnish  forth  our  evening’s  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  arranging  in  the  recess  such  new  contribu¬ 
tions  as  have  been  provided  since  our  Inst  meeting.  This  is 
always  done  with  jH'cuIinr  solemnity.  The  doaf  gentleman 
'  then  fills  and  lights  his  pipe,  an«l  we  once  more  take  our  seats 
j  round  the  table  beforemeHtioned,  Master  Humphrey  acting  as 
I  president — if  we  can  lie  said  to  have  any  president  where  all 
I  are  on  the  same  social  footing — and  our  friend  Jack  as  secre¬ 
tary.  Our  preliminaries  being  now  concluded,  we  fall  into 
any  train  of  conversotion  that  happens  to  suggest  itself,  or 
proceed  immediately  to  one  of  our  readings.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  paper  8elect<*d  is  consigned  to  Master  Humphrey, 
who  flattens  it  carefully  on  the  table  and  makes  dog’s  ears  in 
the  comer  of  every  page,  ready  for  turning  over  easily  ;  Jack 
Redbum  trims  the  lamp  with  a  small  machine  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention  which  usually  puts  it  out;  Mr.  Miles  looks  on  with 
great  approval  notwithstanding  ;  the  deaf  gentleman  draws  in 
his  chair,  so  that  he  can  follow  the  words  on  the  paper  nr  on 
Master  Humphrey’s  lips,  as  he  pleases;  and  Master  Hum¬ 
phrey  himself,  looking  round  with  mighty  gratification  and 
glancing  up  at  his  old  clock,  begins  to  read  aloud. 

Mr.  Pickwick’s  face  while  his  tale  was  being  read  would 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  dullest  man  alive.  The 
complacent  motion  of  his  head  and  forefinger  as  he  gently  beat 
time  and  corrected  the  air  with  imaginary  punctuation,  the 
smile  that  mantled  on  his  features  at  every  jocose  passage  and 
the  sly  look  he  stole  around  to  observe  its  effect,  the  calm 
manner  in  which  he  shut  his  eyes  and  listened  when  there 
was  some  little  piece  of  description,  the  changing  expression 
with  which  he  acted  the  dialogue  to  himself,  hu  agony  tluii 
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til*  deuf  f;«ntleman  should  know  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
his  extraordinary  anxiety  to  coirect  the  reader  when  he  hesi¬ 
tated  at  a  word  in  a  manuscript  or  substituted  a  wrong^  one, 
were  alike  worthy  of  remark.  And  when  at  last,  after  endea¬ 
voring  to  communicate  with  the  deaf  gentleman  by  means  of 
the  huger  alphabet,  with  which  he  constructed  such  words  as 
are  unknown  in  any  civilised  or  savage  language,  he  took  up 
a  slate  and  wrota  in  large  text,  one  word  in  a  line,  the  ques¬ 
tion  “  How— -do— you — like — it?”— when  he  did  this,  and 
handing  it  over  the  table  awaited  the  reply,  with  a  countenance 
only  bnghtened  and  improved  by  his  great  excitement,  even 
Mr.  Miles  relaxed,  and  could  not  forbear  looking  at  him  for 
the  moment  w'lth  interest  and  favor. 

**  It  has  occurred  to  me,”  said  the  deaf  gentleman,  who  had 
watched  Mr.  J*ickwick  and  everybody  else  with  silent  satis¬ 
faction,  “  it  has  occurred  to  me,”  said  the  deaf  gentleman, 
taking  his  pijie  from  his  lips,  “  that  now  is  our  time  for  tilling 
our  only  empty  chair.” 

As  our  conversation  had  natarally  turned  upon  the  vacant 
seat,  we  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  remark,  and  looked  at  our 
friend  inquiringly. 

1  feel  sure,”  said  he,  “  that  Mr.  Pickwick  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  somebody  who  would  be  an  acquisition  to  us ; 
that  he  must  know  the  man  we  want.  Pray  let  us  not  lose 
any  time,  but  s<‘t  this  quustion  at  rest.  Is  it  so,  Mr.  Pickwick?” 

The  gentleman  addressed  was  about  to  return  a  verbal  re¬ 
ply,  but  rememla  ring  our  friend’s  iiiHrmity  he  substituted  for 
this  kind  of  answer  some  fifty  nods.  Then  taking  up  the 
slate  and  printing  on  it  a  gigantic  ”  Yes,”  he  handed  it  across 
the  table,  and  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  looked  round  upon  our 
faces,  protested  that  he  and  the  deaf  gentleman  quite  under¬ 
stood  each  other,  already. 

“The  person  I  have  in  my  mind,” said  Mr.  Pickwick,  “and 
whom  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  mention  to  you  until 
some  time  hence,  but  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me, 
is  a  very  strange  old  man.  His  name  is  Bamber.” 

“  Bamber!”  said  Jack,  “  I  have  heard  the  name  before.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  then,”  returned  Mr.  Pickwick,  “  that 
you  remember  him  in  those  adventures  of  mine  (the  Posthu¬ 
mous  Papers  of  our  old  club,  I  mean,)  although  he  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned;  and,  if  1  remember  right,  appears 
but  once.” 

“  That’s  it,”  said  Jack.  “  Let  me  see.  He  is  the  person 
who  has  a  grave  interest  in  old  mouldy  chamliers  and  the  Inns 
of  court,  and  who  relates  some  anecdotes  having  reference  to 
hit  favorite  theme — and  an  odd  ghost-story — is  that  the 
man  ?” 

“  The  very  same.  Now,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  mysterious  and  confidential  tone,  “  he  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  remarkable  person ;  living,  and  talking,  and 
looking,  like  some  strange  spirit,  whose  delight  is  to  haunt 
old  buildings:  and  absorbed  in  that  one  subject  which  you 
have  just  mentioned,  to  an  extent  which  isq  uiie  wonderful. 
When  1  lotired  into  private  life,  1  sought  him  out,  and  I  do 
assure  you  that  the  mure  1  see  of  him,  the  more  strongly  I  am 
impressed  with  the  strange  and  dreamy  character  of  his 
mind.” 

“  Where  does  he  live  7”  I  inquired. 

“  He  lives,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  “  in  one  of  those  dull  lone¬ 
ly  old  places  with  which  his  thoughts  and  stories  are  all  con¬ 
nected  ;  quite  alone,  and  often  shut  up  close,  far  several 
weeks  together.  In  this  dusty  solitude,  he  broods  upon  the 
fsuicies  he  has  so  long  indulgi'd,  and  when  be  goes  into  the 
World,  or  anybody  from  the  world  without  goes  to  see  him, 
they  are  still  present  to  his  mind,  and  still  bis  favorite  topic. 
I  may  say,  1  believe,  that  he  has  brought  himself  to  entertain 
aregWl  for  me,  and  an  interest  in  my  visits;  ftelings  which  I 
am  certain  he  would  extend  to  Master  Humphrey’s  Cluck  if 
he  were  once  tempted  to  join  us.  All  1  wish  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  is,  that  he  is  a  strange,  secluded  visionary,  in  the  world 
but  nut  of  it ;  and  as  unlike  anybody  here  as  he  is  unlike  any- 
boily  elsewhere,  that  ever  I  have  met.  or  known.” 

Mr.  Miles  received  tliis  account  of  our  pniposed  companion 
witli  rather  a  wry  face,  and  after  murmuring  that  perhaps  he 
was  a  little  mad,  inquired  if  he  ware  rich. 

“1  never  asked  him,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“You  might  know,  sir,  for  all  that,”  retorted  Mr.  Miles, 
sharply. 

“Perhaps  so,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  no  less  sharply  than 
the  oilier,  “  but  I  do  not.  Indeed,”  he  added,  relapsing  into 
his  usual  mildness,  “  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  He  lives 
poorly,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  witli  his  charac¬ 
ter.  1  never  heard  him  allude  to  his  circumstances,  and 


■  never  fell  into  the  society  of  any  man  who  had  the  slightest 
I  acquaintance  with  them.  I  really  have  told  you  nil  I  know 

j  about  him,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  say  whether  you  with  ts 
{  know  more,  or  know  enough  already.” 

VVe  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  we  would  seek  to 
i  know  more;  and  as  a  sort  of  compromise  with  Mr.  Miles, 

'  (who,  although  he  said  “  yes — oh  certainly — he  should  like  to 
know  more  about  the  gentleman — he  had  no  right  to  put  him- 
!  self  in  opposition  to  the  general  wish  ” — and  so  forth,  shook 
;  his  head  doubtfully  and  hemmed  several  times  with  peculiar 
!  gravity,)  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Pickwick  should  carry  me 
I  with  him  on  an  evening  visit  to  the  subject  of  our  discussion, 

!  for  which  purpose  an  early  appointment  between  that  gentle- 
i  man  and  myself  was  immediately  agreed  upon ;  it  being  un- 
I  derstood  that  I  was  to  act  upon  my  own  responsibility  ;  and 
;  invite  him  to  join  us,  or  not,  as  I  might  think  proper.  This 
solemn  question  determined,  we  returned  to  the  clock-case, 
j  (where  we  have  been  forestalled  by  the  reader,)  and  between 
!  its  contents,  and  the  conversation  they  occasioned,  the  re- 
I  mainder  of  our  time  passed  very  quickly 
j  When  we  broke  up,  Mr.  Pickwick  took  me  aside,  to  tell 
I  me  that  he  had  spent  a  most  charming  and  delightful  evening, 
i  Having  made  this  communication  with  an  air  of  the  strictest 
j  secrecy,  ho  took  Jack  Redburn  into  another  corner  to  tell  him 
I  the  same,  and  then  retired  into  another  corner  with  the  deaf 
j  gentleman  and  the  slate,  to  repeat  the  assurance.  It  was 
i  amusing  to  observe  the  contest  in  his  mind,  whether  he  should 
I  extend  his  confidence  to  Mr.  Miles,  or  treat  him  with  dignified 
reserve.  Half-a-dozen  times  he  stepped  up  behind  him  with 
'  a  friendly  air,  and  as  often  stepped  back  again  withaut  saying 
a  word  ;  at  last,  when  he  was  close  at  that  gentleman’s  ear 
and  upon  the  very  paint  of  whispering  something  conciliating 
and  agreeable,  Mr.  Miles  happened  suddenly  to  turn  his 
head,  upon  which  Mr.  Pickwick  skipped  away,  and  said  with 
some  fierceness,  “Good  night,  sii’ — 1  was  about  to  say  good 
night,  sir — nothing  more;”  and  so  made  a  bow  ard  left  him. 

“  Sam,’’  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  he  got  dowm  stairs. 

“  All  right.  Sir,”  replied  Mr.  W’eller.  “Hold  hard.  Sir, 

I  Right  arm  fust — now  the  left — now  one  strong  conwulsion. 
and  the  great-coat’s  on.  Sir.” 

Mr.  Pickwick  acted  upon  these  directions,  and  being  further 
assisted  by  Sam  who  pulled  at  one  side  of  the  collar,  and  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller  who  pulled  hard  at  the  other,  was  speedily 
enrobed.  Mr.  Weller  then  produced  a  full-sized  stable  lan¬ 
tern,  which  he  had  carefully  deposited  in  a  remote  corner,  on 
his  arrival,  and  inquired  whether  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have 
“the  lamps  alight.’’ 

“  I  think  not  to-night,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“Then  if  this  here  lady  vill  per-mit,”  rejoined  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler,  “  we  ’ll  leave  it  here,  ready  for  next  journey.  This  hero 
lantern,  mum,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  handing  it  to  the  house¬ 
keeper.  “vunce  belonged  tothe  celebrated  Bill  PJinderas  is  now 
at  grass,  as  all  onus  vill  be  inour  turns.  Bill,  mum,  wos  the  host¬ 
ler  as  had  charge  o’  them  two  veil  known  pie-bald  leaders  that 
j  run  in  the  Bristol  fast  coach,  and  voul«l  never  go  to  no  other 
I  tune  but  a  sutherly  vind  and  a  cloudy  sky,  which  wos  consek- 
uently  played  incessant,  by  the  guard,  wenever  they  wos  on 
I  duty.  He  wos  took  wery  bad  one  arternoon,  arter  having 
been  off  his  feed,  and  wery  shaky  on  his  legs  for  some  veeks; 

[  and  he  says  to  his  mate,  ‘  Matey,’  he  says,  ‘  I  think  I’m  a-go- 
I  in’  the  wrong  side  o’  the  post,  and  that  my  foot’s  very  near 
the  bucket.  Do  n’t  say  1  a’nt,’  he  says,  ‘  for  I  know  I  am, 
and  do  n’t  let  me  be  interrupted,’  be  says,  ‘  for  I ’ve  saved  a 
i  little  money,  and  I’m  a  agoin’  into  the  stable  to  make  my  last 
vill  and  testymint.’  ‘  I  ’ll  take  care  as  no  body  interrupts,’ 
says  his  mate,  ‘  but  you  on’y  hold  up  your  head,  and  shako 
your  ears  a  bit,  and  you  ’re  good  for  twenty  years  to  come.’ 

I  Bill  Blinder  makes  him  no  answer,  bat  he  goes  avay  into  the 
'  stable,  and  there  he  soon  artervards  lays  himself  down  a’tween 
j  the  two  piebalds,  and  dies — prevously  a-writin’  outside  the 

■  corn-chest,  ‘  This  is  the  last  vill  and  testymint  of  Villiam  Blin¬ 
der.’  They  wos  nat’rally  wery  much  amazed  at  this,  and  ar¬ 
ter  looking  among  the  litter,  and  up  in  the  laft,  and  vi  re  not, 
they  opens  the  com-cliest,  and  finds  that  he’d  been  and 
chalked  his  vill  inside  the  lid;  so  the  lid  was  obligated  to  be 
took  off  the  hinges,  and  sent  up  to  Doctor  Commons  to  be 
proved,  and  under  that  ere  wery  instrument  this  here  lantern 
was  passed  to  ’Tony  Veller,  vich  circumstarnce,  mum,  gives 
it  a  wally  in  my  eyes,  and  makes  me  rek-vest,  if  you  vill  be  so 
kind,  as  to  take  partickler  care  on  it.” 

The  housekeeper  graciously  promised  to  keep  the  object 
of  Mr.  Weller’s  regard  in  the  safest  possible  custody,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  a  laughing  face,  took  his  leave.  The  body- 
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guard  followed,  side  by  side;  old  Mr.  Weller  buttoned  and 
wrapped  up  from  hU  boots  to  his  chin ;  and  Sam  w’ith  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  hat  half  otf  his  head,  remonstrating 
with  Ills  father,  as  he  went,  on  his  extreme  loquacity. 

1  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  turning  to  go  up  stairs, to  en¬ 
counter  the  barber  i  i  the  passage  at  that  late  hour ;  for  his  at¬ 
tendance  is  usually  contined  to  some  half  hour  in  the  morning. 
But  Jack  Kedburn,  who  finds  out  (by  instinct,  I  tliink)  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  in  the  house,  informed  me  with  great  glee, 
that  a  society  in  imitation  of  our  own  had  bet-n  that  night 
formed  in  the  kitchen,  under  the  title  of  “  Mr.  Weller's  Watch,” 
of  which  the  barbei  was  a  member  ;  and  that  he  could  pledge 
himself  to  find  means  of  making  me  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  its  future  proceedings,  which  I  bragged  him,  both  on  ray 
own  account  and  that  of  my  readers,  by  no  means  to  neglect 
doing.  . 
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After  combatting,fornearly  a  week, the  feeling  which  impelled 
me  to  revisit  the  place  I  had  quitted  under  the  circumstances 
already  detailed,  I  yielded  to  it  at  length;  and  determining 
that  this  time  I  would  present  myself  by  the  light  of  day,  lient 
my  steps  thither  early  in  the  afternoon. 

I  walked  past  the  house,  and  took  several  turns  in  the  street, 
with  that  kind  of  hesitation  which  is  natural  to  a  man  who  is 
conscious  that  the  visit  he  is  about  to  pay  is  unexpected,  and 
may  not  be  very  acceptable.  However,  as  the  door  of  the 
shop  was  shut,  and  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  1  should  be 
recognized  by  those  within,  if  I  continued  merely  to  pass  up 
and  down  lH*fore  it,  I  soon  conquereil  this  irresolution,  and 
found  myself  in  I  he  Curiosity  Dealer’s  warehouse. 

The  old  man  and  another  person  were  together  in  the  back 
part,  and  there  seemed  to  have  been  high  words  between  them, 
for  their  voices,  which  were  raised  to  a  very  loud  pitch,  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  on  my  entering,  and  the  old  man  advancing 
hastily  towards  me,  said  in  a  tremulous  tone  that  he  was  very 
glad  1  had  come. 

“  You  interrupted  us  at  a  critical  moment,”  he  said,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  man  whom  I  had  found  in  company  with  him:  “  this 
fellow  will  murder  me  one  of  these  days.  Ho  would  have 
done  so,  long  ago,  if  he  had  dared.” 

“Bah!  You  would  swear  away  my  life  if  you  could,”  re¬ 
turned  the  other,  after  bestowing  a  stare  and  a  frown  on  me  ; 
“  we  ail  know  that !  ” 

“  I  almost  think  I  could,”  cried  the  old  man,  turning  feebly 
upon  him.  “  If  oaths  or  prayers,  or  words,  could  rid  me  of 
you,  they  should.  I  would  be  quit  of  you,  and  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  if  you  were  dead.” 

I  know  it,”  returned  the  other.  “  I  said  so,  did  n’t  I  ? — 
Bui  neither  oaths,  nor  prayers,  nor  words,  will  kill  me,  and 
therefore  I  live  and  mean  to  live.” 

“  And  his  mother  died  !  ”  cried  the  old  man,  passionately 
clasping  his  hands  and  looking  upward ;  “  and  this  is  Heaven’s 
justice!  ” 

The  other  stood  lounging  with  his  foot  upon  a  chair,  and  re¬ 
garded  him  with  a  contemptuous  sneer.  Ho  was  a  young 
man  of  one-and-twenty  or  there-abouts ;  well  made  and  cer¬ 
tainly  handsome,  though  the  expression  of  his  face  was  far 
from  preposse8sing,having  in  common  with  his  manner  and  even 
his  dress,  a  dissipated,  insolent  air  which  repelled  one. 

“  Justice  or  no  justice,”  said  the  young  fellow,  “  here  I  am 
and  here  1  shall  stop  till  such  time  as  1  think  fit  to  go,unless  you 
send  for  assistance  to  put  me  out — which  you  won’t  do,  I  know. 
I  tell  you  again  that  I  want  to  see  my  sister.” 

“  Your  sister!  ”  said  the  old  man  bitterly. 

“Ay!  You  cant’t  change  the  relationship,”  returned  the 
other.  “  If  you  could,  you ’d  have  done  it  long  ago.  I  want 
to  see  my  sister,  that  you  keep  cooped  up  here,  poisoning  her 
mind  with  your  sly  secrets  and  pretending  an  affection  for  her 
that  you  may  work  her  to  death,  and  add  a  few  scraped  shil¬ 
lings  every  week  to  the  money  yeu  can  hardly  count.  I  want 
to  see  her;  and  I  will.” 

“  Here ’s  a  moralist  to  talk  of  poisoned  minds  !  Here ’s  a 
generous  spirit  to  scorn  scraped-up  shillings !  ”  cried  the  old 
man,  turning  from  him  to  me.  “  A  profligate,  sir,  who  has 
forfeited  every  claim  not  only  upon  those  who  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  of  his  blood,  but  upon  society  which  knows 
nothing  of  him  but  his  misdeeds.  A  liar  too,”  he  added,  in  a 
lower  voice  as  he  drew  closer  to  me,  “  who  knows  how  dear 
she  is  to  me,  and  seeks  to  wound  me  even  there,  because  there 
is  a  stranger  by.” 
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“  Strangers  are  nothing  to  me,  grandfather,”  said  the  young 
fellow  catching  at  the  word,  “  nor  I  to  them,  I  h«)|»e.  The 
best  they  can  do,  is  to  ke»*p  an  eye  ti)  their  business  and  leave 
me  to  mine.  There ’s  a  friend  of  mine  waiting  outside,  and 
us  it  seems  that  I  may  have  to  wait  some  time,  1  ’ll  call  him 
in,  with  your  leave.” 

Saying  this,  he  stepped  to  the  door,  and  looking  down  the 
street  beckoned  several  times  to  some  unseen  person,  who,  to 
judge  from  the  air  of  impatience  with  which  these  signals 
were  accompanit'd,  required  a  great  quantity  of  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  advance.  At  length  there  saunteitHl  up,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way — with  a  bad  pretence  of  passing  by 
accident— a  figure  conspicuous  for  its  dirty  smarttiass,  which 
after  a  great  many  frowns  and  jerks  of  the  head,  in  resistance 
of  the  invitation,  ultimately  crossed  the  road  and  was  brought 
into  the  shop. 

“  There.  It ’s  Dick  Swiveller,”  said  the  young  fellow, 
pushing  him  in.  “  Sit  down,  Swiveller.” 

“  But  is  the  old  min  agreeable  T  ”  said  Mr,  Swiveller  in  an 
under  tone. 

“  Sit  down,”  repeated  his  companion. 

Mr.  Swiveller  complied,  and  looking  about  him  with  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  smile,  observ'ed  that  last  week  was  a  fine  week  fur 
the  ducks,  and  this  week  was  a  tine  w»*ek  for  the  dust;  ho 
also  observed  that  while  standing  by  the  post  at  the  stre«>t 
corner,  he  had  observed  a  pig  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth  issu¬ 
ing  out  of  the  tobacco  shop,  from  which  ap{K'arance  he  argued 
that  another  fine  week  for  the  ducks  was  approaching,  and 
that  rain  would  certainly  ensue.  He  funherm«>re  tot>k  occa¬ 
sion  to  apologise  for  any  negligence  that  might  be  perceptible 
in  his  dress,  on  the  ground  that  last  night  he  had  had  “  the 
sun  very  strong  in  his  eyes ;  ”  by  which  expression  he  was 
understoiHl  to  convey  to  his  hearers,  in  the  most  delicate  man¬ 
ner  possible,  the  information  that  he  had  been  extremely 
drunk. 

“  But  what,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller  with  a  sigh,  “  what  is  the 
odds  so  long  as  the  fire  of  soul  is  kindled  at  the  ta[>er  of  con- 
wiviality,  and  the  wing  of  friendship  never  moults  a  feather ! 
What  is  the  odds  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  expanded  by  means 
of  rosy  wine,  and  the  present  moment  is  tlie  least  happiest  of 
our  existence !  ” 

“  You  need  n’t  act  the  chairman  here,”  said  his  friend,  half 
aside. 

“  Fred  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Swiveller,  tapping  his  nose,  “  a  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient  for  them — we  may  be  good  and  happy 
without  riches,  Fred.  Say  not  another  syllable.  1  know  my 
cue ;  smart  is  the  word.  Only  one  little  whisper,  Fred — i» 
the  old  min  friendly  ?  ” 

“  Never  you  mind,”  replied  his  friend. 

“  Right  again,  quite  right,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  “caution 
is  the  word,  aad  caution  is  the  act.”  With  that,  h«  winked 
as  if  in  preservation  of  some  deep  secret,  and  folding  his  arms 
and  leaning  buck  in  his  chair,  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  with 
profound  gravity. 

It  was  |>erhaps  not  very  unreasonable  to  suspect  from  what 
had  already  passed,  that  Mr.  Swiveller  was  not  quite  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  effects  of  the  powerful  sunlight  to  which  ho  had 
made  allusion;  but  if  no  such  suspicion  had  been  awakened 
by  his  speech,  his  wiry  hair,  dull  eyes,  and  sallow  face,  would 
still  have  been  strung  witnesses  against  him.  His  attire  was 
not,  as  he  had  himself  hinted,  remarkable  for  the  nicest  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  which  strongly  in¬ 
duced  the  idea  that  he  had  gone  to  bed  in  it.  It  consisted  of 
a  brown  brnly-coat  with  a  great  many  brass  buttons  up  the 
front  and  only  one  behind,  a  bright  check  neckerchief,  a  plaid 
waistcoat,  soiled  white  trousers,  and  a  very  limp  hat,  worn 
with  the  wrong  side  foremost,  to  hide  a  hole  in  the  brim.  The 
breast  of  his  coat  was  ornamcated  with  an  outside  pocket 
from  which  there  peeped  fortli  the  cleanest  end  of  a  very  large 
and  very  ill-favored  handkerchief ;  his  dirty  wristbands  were 
pulled  down  as  far  ns  possible  and  ostentatiously  folded  back 
over  his  cuffs ;  he  displayed  no  gloves,  and  carried  a  yellow 
cane  having  at  the  top  a  bone  band  with  the  semblance  af  a 
ring  on  its  little  finger  and  a  black  ball  in  its  grasp.  With  all 
these  personal  advantages  (to  which  may  be  added  a  strong 
savor  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  a  prevailing  greasiness  of  appear^ 
ance)  Mr.  Swiveller  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ceiling,  and  occasionally  pitching  bis  voice  to  the  need¬ 
ful  key,  obliging  the  company  with  a  few  bars  of  an  intensely 
dismal  air,  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  a  note, ^relapsed  into  his 
former  silence. 

The  old  man  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair,  and,  with  folded 
bands,  leoked  sometimes  at  his  grandson,  and  sometimes  at 
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hi«  strange  companion,  as  if  he  were  utterly  powerless,  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  leave  them  to  do  as  they  p)ease«l.  The 
young  man  reclined  against  a  table  at  no  great  distance  from 
his  friend,  in  apparent  indifference  to  every  thing  that  had 
passed  ;  and  I — who  felt  the  difficulty  of  any  interference,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  old  man  had  appealed  to  me,  both  by 
words  and  looks — made  the  best  feint  I  could  of  being  occu¬ 
pied  in  examining  some  of  the  goods  that  were  disposed  fur 
sale,  and  paying  very  little  attention  to  the  persons  before  me. 

The  silence  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  Mr.  Swiveller,  af¬ 
ter  favoring  us  with  several  melodious  assurances  that  his 
heart  was  in  the  highlands,  and  that  he  wanted  but  his  Arab 
steed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  achievement  of  great  feats  of 
valor  and  loyalty,  removed  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling,  and  sub¬ 
sided  into  prose  again. 

“  Fred,”  said  .Mr.  Swiveller,  stopping  short,  as  if  the  idea 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and  speaking  in  the  same  audi¬ 
ble  whisper  as  before,  “  i»  the  old  min  friendly  ?  ” 

“  What  does  it  matter  7  ”  returned  his  friend,  peevishly. 

“  No,  but  IS  he?”  said  Dick. 

”  Yes,  of  course.  What  do  I  care  whetlier  he  is  or  not  ?  ” 

Emboldened  us  it  seemed  by  this  reply  to  enter  into  a  more 
general  conveisation,  Mr.  Swiveller  plainly  laid  himself  out  to 
captivate  our  attention. 

He  began  by  remarking  that  soda  water,  though  agood  thing 
in  the  abstract,  was  apt  to  lie  cold  upon  the  stomach,  unless 
qualified  with  ginger  or  a  small  infusion  of  brandy,  which  latter 
article  he  held  to  be  preferable  in  all  cases,  saving  for  the  one 
consideration  of  expense.  Nobody  venturing  to  dispute  these 
positions,  he  proceeded  to  observe  that  the  human  hair  was  a 
great  retainer  of  tofmcco  smoke,  and  that  the  young  gentlemc  n 
of  Westminster  ar.d  Eton,  after  eating  vast  quantities  of  apples 
to  conceal  any  scent  of  segarsfrom  their  anxious  friends,  were 
usually  detected  in  consi'quence  of  their  heads  possessing  this 
remarkable  property  ;  whence  ho  concluded  that  if  the  Royal 
Society  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  circumstance,  and 
endeavor  to  find  in  the  resources  of  science  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  such  untoward  revelations,  they  might  indeed  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  benefactors  to  mankind.  Tliese  opinions  being 
equally  incontrovertible  with  those  he  had  already  pronounced, 
he  went  on  to  inform  us  that  Jamaica  rum,  though  umpies- 
tionably  aa  agreeable  spirit  of  great  richness  and  Haver,  hud 
the  drawback  of  remaining  constantly  present  to  the  taste 
next  day ;  and  nobody  being  venturous  enough  to  argue  this 
point  either,  he  in'^reased  in  confidence  and  became  yet  mori> 
companionable  and  communicative. 

“  It ’s  a  devil  of  a  thing,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller, 
”  W’hen  relations  fall  «ut  and  disagree.  If  the  wing  of  friend¬ 
ship  should  never  moult  a  feather,  the  wing  of  relationship 
should  never  be  clipped,  but  be  always  expanded  and  seiene. 
Why  should  a  grandson  and  grandfather  peg  away  at  each 
other  with  mutual  wioience  when  all  might  be  bliss  and  con¬ 
cord  7  Why  not  jine  hands  and  forgit  it?  ” 

”  Hold  your  tongue,”  said  his  friend. 

“  Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Swiveller, ‘‘ do  n’t  you  interrupt  the 
chair.  Gentlemen,  how  does  the  case  stand,  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  T  Here  is  a  jolly  old  grandfather — 1  say  it 
with  the  utmost  respect — and  here  is  a  wild  young  grandson. 
The  jolly  old  grandfather  says  to  the  wild  young  grandson,  *  I 
have  brought  you  up  and  educated  you,  Fred ;  1  have  put  you 
in  the  way  of  getting  on  in  life ;  you  have  holted  a  little  out 
of  the  course  as  young  fellows  often  do;  and  you  shall  never 
have  another  chance,  nor  the  ghost  of  half  a  one.’  The  wild 
young  grandson  makes  answer  to  this  and  says,  'You  're  as 
rich  as  rich  can  be ;  you  have  been  at  no  uncommon  expense 
on  my  account,  you  ’re  saving  up  piles  of  money  for  my  little 
aister  that  lives  with  you  in  a  secret,  stealthy,  hugger-muggel^ 
ing  kind  af  way  and  with  no  manner  of  enjoyment — why  can't 
you  stand  a  trifle  for  your  grown-up  relation  T  ’  The  jolly  old 
grandfather  unto  this,  retorts,  not  only  that  he  declines  to  fork 
out  with  that  cheerful  readiness  which  is  always  so  agreeable 
and  pleasant  in  a  gentleman  of  his  time  of  life,  but  that  he 
will  blow  up,  and  call  names,  and  make  reflections  whenever 
they  meet.  Then  the  plain  question  is,  an’t  it  a  pity  that  this 
state  of  things  should  continue,  and  how  much  better  would  it 
be  for  the  old  gentleman  to  hand  over  a  reasonable  amount  of 
tin,  and  make  it  all  right  and  comfonable  7  ” 

Having  delivered  this  oration  w  ith  a  great  many  waves  and 
flourishes  of  the  hand,  Mr.  Swiveller  abruptly  thrust  the  liead 
of  his  cane  into  his  mouth  as  if  to  prevent  himself  from  im¬ 
pairing  the  effect  of  his  siwch  by  adding  one  other  word. 

“  Why  d«  you  hunt  and  persecute  me,  God  help  me?”  said 
the  old  man  turning  to  hb  grandson.  “  Why  do  you  bring 


j  your  profligate  companions  here  7  How  often  am  I  to  tell 
I  you  that  my  life  is  one  of  care  and  self-denial,  and  that  1  am 
I  poor  7  ” 

"  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you,”  returned  the  other,  looking 
coldly  at  him,  “  that  I  know  better  7  ” 

“  You  have  chosen  your  own  path,”  said  the  old  man. — 
“  Follow  it.  Leave  Nell  and  I  lo  toil  and  work.” 

”  Nell  will  be  a  woman  soon,”  returned  the  ether,  "  and, 
bred  in  your  faith,  she  ’ll  forget  her  brother  unless  he  shows 
himself  sometimes.” 

j  ”  Take  care,”  said  the  old  man,  with  sparkling  eyes,  “  that 
she  does  not  forget  you  when  you  would  have  her  memory 
!  keenest.  Take  care  that  the  day  do’  n’t  come  when  you  walk 
j  barefoot  in  the  streets,  and  she  rides  by  in  a  gay  carriage  of 
I  her  own.” 

j  “  You  mean  when  she  has  your  money  7” -retorted  the  other. 
”  How  like  a  poor  man  he  talks  !” 

”  And  yet,”  said  the  old  man,  dropping  his  voice  ani  speak¬ 
ing  like  one  who  thinks  aloud,  “how  poor  we  are,  and  what  a 
life  it  is  !  The  cause  is  a  young  child’s,  guiltless  of  all  harm 
or  wrong,  but  nothing  goes  well  with  it!  Hope  and  patience 
:  —hope  and  patience !  ” 

j  These  words  were  uttered  in  too  low  a  tone  to  reach  the 
j  ears  of  the  young  men.  Mr.  Swiveller  appeared  to  think  that 
they  implied  some  mental  struggle  consequent  upon  the  pow- 
1  erful  effect  of  his  address,  for  he  poked  his  friend  with  his 
j  cane,  and  whispered  his  conviction  that  he  had  administered 
;  ‘  a  clincher,’  and  that  he  expected  acommissionon  the  profits, 
j  Discovering  his  mistake  after  a  while,  he  appeared  to  grow 
,  rather  sltsepy  and  discontented,  and  had  more  than  once  sug- 
I  gested  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  departure,  when  tlie 
{  dour  opened,  and  the  child  herself  appeared. 


THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP— CHAPTER  THIRD. 

The  child  was  closely  followed  by  an  elderly  man  of  re¬ 
markably  hard  features  and  forbidding  aspect,  and  so  low  in 
staturi'  us  to  be  quite  a  dwarf,  though  his  head  end  face  were 
large  enough  for  the  body  of  a  giant.  His  black  eyes  were 
restless,  sly,  and  cunning  ;  his  mouth  and  chin,  bristly  with 
the  stubble  of  a  coarse  hard  beard  ;  his  complexion  was  one 
of  that  kind  which  never  looks  clean  or  wholesome.  But  what 
added  most  to  the  grotesque  expression  of  his  face,  was  a 
ghastly  smile,  which,  appearing  to  be  the  mere  result  of  habit 
and  to  have  no  connection  with  any  mirthful  or  complacent 
feeling,  constantly  revealed  the  few  discolored  fangs  that  were 
yet  scattered  in  his  muulh,and  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a  pant¬ 
ing  dug.  His  drt-ss  consisted  of  a  large  high-crowned  hat,  a 
j  worn  dark  suit,  a  pair  of  capacious  shoes,  and  a  dirty  white 
;  neckerchief  sufficiently  limp  and  crumpled  to  disclose  the 
greater  portion  of  his  w  iry  throat.  Such  hair  as  he  had,  was 
of  a  grizzled  black,  cut  short  and  straight  upon  his  temples, 
and  hanging  in  a  frowzy  fringe  about  his  ears.  His  hands, 
w  hich  were  of  a  rough  coarse  grain,  were  very  dirty ;  his 
finger-nails  were  crooked,  long,  and  yellow. 

There  was  ample  time  to  note  these  particulars,  for  besides 
that  they  were  sufficiently  «bvious  witliout  very  close  obser¬ 
vation,  some  moments  elapsed  before  any  one  broke  silence. 
The  child  advanced  timidly  towards  her  brother  and  put  her 
hand  in  his,  the  dwarf  (if  we  may  call  him  so)  glanced  keen¬ 
ly  at  all  present,  and  the  curiosity-dealer,  who  plainly  had  not 
ex{>ected  his  uncouth  visitor,  seemed  disconcerted  and  em- 
barrassc'd. 

"Ah! ’’said  the  dwarf,  who  with  his  hand  stretched  out 
above  his  eye  had  been  surveying  the  young  man  attentively, 
‘‘that  should  be  your  grandson,  neighbour!” 

Say  rather  that  he  should  not  be,”  replied  the  old  man. 
"  But  he  is.” 

"And  that?”  said  the  dwarf,  pointing  to  Dick  Swiveller. 

"  Some  friend  of  his,  as  welcome  here  as  he,”  said  the  old 
man. 

"And  that?”  inquired  the  dwarf  wheeling  round  and  point¬ 
ing  straight  at  me. 

"  A  gentleman  who  was  so  good  a.s  to  bring  Nell  home  the 
other  night  when  she  lost  her  way,  coming  from  your  house.” 

The  little  man  turned  to  the  child  as  if  to  chide  her  or  ex¬ 
press  his  wonder,but  as  the  was  talking  to  the  young  man,held 
his  peace,  and  bent  hit  head  to  listen. 

"  Well,  Nelly,”  said  the  young  fellow  aloud.  "  Do  they 
teach  you  to  hate  me,  eh?  ’ 

"  No,  no.  For  shame.  Oh,  no!  ”  cried  the  child. 

"  To  love  me  perhaps  ?”  pursued  her  brother  with  a  sneer. 
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“  To  do  neither,”  she  returned.  “  They  never  speak  to  me  j  “Something  violent,  no  doubt.” 

about  you.  Indeed  they  never  do.”  j  “  You  ’re  right  there,”  returned  the  little  man,  highly  grat* 

I  dare  be  bound  for  that,”  he  said,  darting  a  bitter  look  at  ified  by  the  compliment,  for  such  he  evidently  considered  it; 
the  grandfather.  “I  dare  be  bound  for  that,  Nell.  Oh  !,  and  grinning  like  a  devil  as  he  rubb«'«l  his  dirty  hands  together. 
I  believe  you  there  !  ”  I  “  Ask  Mrs.  Quilp,  pretty  Mrs.  Quilp,  obedient,  timid,  loving 

"  But  I  love  you  dearly,  Fred,”  said  the  child.  |  Mrs.  Qnilp.  But  that  reminds  me — 1  have  left  her  all  alone, 

”  No  doubt !  ”  i  and  she  will  be  anxious  and  know  not  a  moment’s  p‘ace  till  I 

“  I  do  indeed,  and  always  will,”  the  child  repeated  with  j  return.  I  know  she ’s  always  in  that  condithm  when  I ’m 
great  emotion,  “  but  oh!  if  you  would  leave  off  vexing  him  j  away,  though  she  does  n’t  dare  say  so,  unless  I  lead  her  on 
and  making  him  unhappy,  then  I  could  love  you  more.”  (  and  tell  her  she  may  s^teak  freely  and  I  won't  be  angry  with 
“I  see!”  said  the  young  man,  as  he  stooped  carelessly  i  her.  Oh!  well-trained  Mrs.  Ouilp!” 
over  the  child,  and  having  kissed  her,  pushed  herfmmhim;  i  The  creature  ap|>eared  quite  horrible  with  his  monstrous 
“  There— get  you  away  now  you  have  said  your  lesson.  You  '  head  and  little  body,  as  he  rubbe<l  his  hands  slowly  round, 
need  n’t  whimper.  We  part  good  friends  ejiough,  if  that’s  j  and  round,  and  round  again — with  something  fantastic  even 
the  matter.”  in  his  ma.xner  of  performing  this  slight  action — and,  dropping 

He  remained  silent,  following  her  with  his  eyes,  until  she  i  his  shaggy  brows  and  cocking  his  chin  in  the  air,  glanced  up- 
had  gained  her  little  room  and  closed  the  door :  and  then  turn- I  ward  with  a  stealthy  look  of  exultation  that  an  imp  might 
ing  to  the  dwarf,  said  abruptly,  1  have  copied  and  appropriated  to  himself. 

“  Harkee  Mr. — ”  I  ”  Here,”  he  said,  putting  his  hand  into  his  breast  and 


“Meaning  me  !”  returned  the  dwarf.  “Quilp  is  my  name.  | 
You  might  remember.  It ’s  not  a  long  one — Daniel  Quilp.” 

“  Harkee  Mr.  Quilp  then,”  pursued  the  other.  “  You  have  j 
some  influence  with  my  grandfather  there.”  | 

“  Some,”  said  Mr.  Quilp  emphatically.  | 

“  And  are  in  a  few  of  his  mysteries  and  secrets.”  ' 

“  A  few,”  replied  Quilp,  with  equal  dryness.  | 

“  Then  let  me  tell  him  once  for  all,  through  you,  that  I  will  j 
come  into  and  go  out  of  this  place  as  often  as  I  like,  so  long  ' 
as  he  keeps  Nell  here  ;  and  that  if  he  wants  to  be  quit  of  me,  | 
he  must  first  bo  quit  of  her.  What  have  I  done  to  be  made  j 
a  bugbear  of,  and  to  be  shunned  and  dreaded  as  if  I  brought  I 
the  plague  ?  He  ’ll  tell  you  that  I  havo  no  natoral  afl’ection  ;  i 
and  that  I  care  no  more  for  Nell,  for  her  own  sake,  than  I  do  | 
for  him.  Let  him  say  so.  I  care  for  the  whim,  then,  of  | 
coming  to  and  fro  and  reminding  her  of  my  existence.  I 
will  see  her  when  I  please.  That’s  my  point.  I  came  here  | 
to-day  to  maintain  it,  and  I’  II  come  here  again  fifty  times  i 
with  the  same  object  and  with  the  same  suceess.  I  said 
I  would  stop  till  I  had  gained  it.  I  have  done  •u,and  now  my 
visit’s  ended.  Come,  Dirk.” 

“Stop!”  cried  Mr.  Swiveller,  as  his  companion  turned' 
towards  the  door.  “  Sir!  ” 

“  Sir,  I  am  y»ur  humble  servant,”  said  Mr.  Quilp,  to  whom  j 
the  monosyllable  was  addressed. 

“  Before  I  leave  the  gjiy  and  festive  scene,  and  halls  of  ■ 
dazzling  light,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Swiveller.  “  I  will,  with  your  ; 
permission,  attempt  a  slight  remark.  I  came  here,  sir,  this  j 
day,  under  the  impression  that  the  old  min  was  friendly.” 

“  Proceed  sir,”  said  Daniel  Quilp;  for  the  orator  had  made 
a  sudden  stop. 

“  Inspired  by  this  idea  and  the  sentiments  it  awakened,  sir, 
and  feeling  as  a  mutual  friend  that  badgering,  baiting,  and 
bullying,  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  calculated  to  expand  the  1 
souls  and  promote  the  social  harmony  of  the  contending  par-  i 
ties,  I  took  upon  myself  to  suggest  a  course  which  is  Ihe  • 
course  to  be  adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  Will  you  al-  j 
low  me  to  whisper  half  a  syallable.  Sir  ?  ” 

Without  waiting  for  the  permission  he  sought,  Mr.  Swivel¬ 
ler  stepped  up  to  the  dwarf,  and  leaning  on  his  shoulder  and 
stooping  down  to  get  at  his  ear,  said  in  a  voice  which  was 
perfectly  audible  to  all  present, 

“  The  watch-word  to  the  old  man  is — fork.” 

“  Is  what  I  ”  demanded  Quilp. 

“  Is  fork,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Swiveller,  slapping  his  pocket. 

“  You  are  awake,  sir  7  ” 

The  dwarf  nodded.  Mr.  Swiveller  drew  back  nnd  nodded  j 
likewise,  then  drew  a  little  further  back  and  nodded  again,  i 
and  so  on.  By  these  means  he  in  time  reached  tho  door,  j 
where  he  gave  a  great  cough  to  attract  the  ilwarf ’s  attention  | 
and  gain  an  opportunity  of  expressing  in  dumb  show,  the  | 
closest  confidence  and  most  inviolable  secrecy.  Having  per-  [ 
formed  the  serious  pantomime  that  was  necessary  for  the  due 
conveyance  of  these  ideas,  he  cast  himselt  upon  his  triend’s  , 
track,  and  vanished. 

“  Hamph  !  ’’  said  the  dwarf  with  a  sour  look  and  a  shrug  I 
of  his  shoulders,  “  so  much  for  dear  relations.  Thank  God  I  | 
acknowledge  none!  Nor  need  you  either,”  he  added,  turning 
to  the  old  man,  “  if  you  ware  not  as  weak  as  a  reed,  and 
nearly  as  senseless.” 

“  What  would  you  have  me  do?  ”  he  retorted  in  a  kind  of 
lielpless  desperation.  “  It  is  easy  to  talk  and  sneer.  What 
would  you  have  me  do  ?  ” 

“  What  would  /  do  if  I  was  in  your  case  ?  ”  said  the  dwarf. 


sidling  up  to  the  old  man  as  he  spoke;  “  I  brought  it  myself 
for  fear  of  accidents,  as  In'ing  in  gold,  it  was  something  large 
and  heavy  for  Nell  to  carry  in  her  bag.  She  need  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  loads  betimes  though,  neighbor,  for  she  will 
carry  weight  when  you  are  deatl.” 

“  Heaven  send  she  may !  I  hope  so,”  said  the  old  man  with 
something  like  a  groan. 

“  Hope  so.'  ”  echoed  the  dwarf,  approaching  close  to  his 
ear ;  “  neighbor,  I  wotdd  I  knew  in  what  good  investment  all 
these  supplies  are  sunk.  But  you  are  a  deep  man,  and  keep 
your  secret  close.” 

“  My  secret!”  said  tho  other  with  a  haggard  look.  “  Yes, 
you  ’re  right — I — I — keep  it  close — very  close.” 

He  said  no  more,  but  taking  the  money  turned  away  with 
a  slow  uncertain  step,  and  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  head 
like  a  weary  and  dejected  man.  The  dwarf  watched  him 
sharply,  while  he  passed  into  the  little  «itting-room  and  locked 
it  in  an  iron  safe  above  the  chimney-piece;  and  after  musing 
for  a  short  s[>nce,  prepared  to  take  his  leave,  observing  that 
unless  he  made  good  haste,  Mrs.  Quilp  would  certainly  be  in 
fits  on  his  relarn. 

“  And  so  neighbor,”  he  added,  “  I  ’ll  turn  my  face  home¬ 
wards,  leaving  my  lova  for  Nelly  and  hoping  she  may  never 
lose  her  way  aeain,  though  her  doing  so  has  procured  me  an 
honor  I  did  n’t  expect.”  With  that  he  bowed  and  leered  at 
me,  and  with  a  keen  glance  around  which  seemed  to  compre¬ 
hend  every  object  within  his  range  of  vision,  however  small  or 
trivial,  went  his  way. 

I  had  several  times  essayed  to  go  myself,  but  the  old  man 
had  always  opposed  it  and  entreated  me  to  remain.  As  ho 
renewed  his  entreaties  on  our  being  left  alone,  and  adverted 
with  many  thanks  to  the  former  occasion  of  our  being  together, 
I  willingly  yielded  to  his  persuasions,  and  sat  down,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  examine  some  curious  miniatures  and  a  few  old  medals 
which  he  placed  before  m«.  It  net*ded  no  great  pressing  to 
imlucc  me  to  stay,  for  if  my  curiosity  had  been  excited  on  tho 
occasion  of  my  first  visit,  it  certainly  was  not  diminished  now. 

Nell  joineil  us  before  long,  and  bringing  some  needle-work 
to  the  table,  sat  by  the  old  man’s  side.  It  was  pleasant  to 
observe  the  fresh  flowers  in  the  room,  the  pet  bird  with  a  green 
bough  shading  his  little  cage,  the  breath  of  freshness  and  youth 
which  seemed  to  rustle  through  tho  old  dull  house  and  hover 
round  the  child.  It  was  curious,  but  not  so  pleasant,  to  turn 
from  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  girl,  to  the  stooping  figure, 
care-worn  face,  and  jaded  aspect  of  the  old  man.  As  he 
grew  weaker  and  more  feeble,  what  would  become  of  this 
lonely  little  creature — poor  protector  as  he  was — say  that  ho 
died — what  would  her  fate  be  then  ? 

The  old  man  almost  answered  my  thoughts,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  hers,  and  spoke  aloud. 

“  I  ’ll  be  of  better  cheer,  Nell,”  he  said  ;  “  there  must  be 
good  fortune  in  store  for  thee — I  do  not  ask  it  for  myself,  but 
thee.  Such  miseries  must  fall  on  thy  innocent  bead  without 
it,  that  I  oannot  t>eltevu  but  that,  being  tempted,  it  will  com* 
at  last!  ” 

She  looked  cheerfully  into  his  face,  but  made  no  answer. 

“When  I  think,”  said  be,  “of  the  many  years — many  in 
thy  short  life— that  thou  hast  lived  alone  with  me ;  of  thy  mo¬ 
notonous  existence,  knowing  no  companions  of  thy  own  ago 
nor  any  childish  pleasures ;  of  the  solitude  in  which  thou  hast 
grown  to  be  what  thou  art,  and  in  which  thou  bast  lived  apart 
,  from  nearly  all  thy  kind  but  one  old  man ;  1  sometimes  fear 
j  1  have  dealt  hardly  by  thee,  Nell.  ’ 

I  “  Ghrandfather!”  cried  th«  child  in  unfeigned  surpi  ise. 
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“  Not  in  intontion — no  no,”  said  be.  ”  I  have  ever  looked 
forward  to  the  time  that  shonld  enable  thee  to  mix  among  the 

ftyest  and  prettiest,  and  take  thy  station  with  the  best.  But 
still  look  forward,  Nell,  I  still  look  forward,  and  if  1  should 
be  forced  to  leave  thee,  meanwhile  how  have  1  fitted  thee  fur 
struggles  with  the  world  7  The  poor  bird  yonder  is  as  well  | 
qualified  to  encounter  it,  and  be  turned  adrift  upon  its  mcr*  { 
cies — Hark !  I  hear  Kit  outside.  Go  to  him  Nell,  go  to  him.”  1 
She  rose,  and  hurraing  away,  stopped,  turned  back,  and 
put  her  arms  about  the  old  man’s  neck,  then  left  him  and  hur¬ 
ried  away  again — but  faster  this  time,  to  hide  her  falling 
tears. 

”  A  word  in  your  ear  Sir,”  said  the  old  man  in  a  hurried 
whisper.  ”  1  have  been  rendered  uneasy  by  what  you  said 
the  other  night,  and  can  only  plead  that  I  have  done  all  fur 
the  best — that  it  is  too  late  to  retract,  if  I  could  (though  1 
cannot) — and  that  1  hope  to  triumph  yet.  All  is  fur  her  sake. 

I  have  bore  great  poverty  myself,  and  would  span;  hur  the 
■uiferings  that  poverty  curries  with  it.  I  would  spare  her  the 
miseries  that  brought  her  mother,  my  own  dear  child,  to  an  j 
early  grave.  I  would  leave  her — not  with  rcswurces  which  ! 
could  be  easily  spent  or  scpiandered  away,  but  with  what 
would  place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  want  for  aver.  You  mark 
me  Sir?  She  shall  have  no  pittance,  but  a  fortune — Hush! 

1  can  say  no  mure  llian  that,  now  or  at  any  other  time,  and 
she  is  here  again !” 

The  eagerness  with  which  all  this  was  poured  into  iny  ear, 
the  trembling  of  the  hand  witli  which  he  cla8i>ed  my  arm,  the 
strained  and  starting  eyes  he  fixed  upon  me,  the  wild  vehe¬ 
mence  and  agitation  of  his  manner,  fill^  rae  with  ama/.emeut. 
All  that  1  had  heard  and  seen,  and  a  great  part  ef  what  he 
had  said  himself,  led  me  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  wealthy  ^ 
man.  1  could  form  no  comfirehension  of  his  character,  unless  | 
he  were  one  of  those  miserable  wretches  who  have  made  gain  i 
the  sole  end  and  object  of  their  lives  and  having  succeeded  in  | 
amassing  great  riches,  are  constantly  tortured  by  the  dread  of 

Eoverty,  and  beset  by  fears  of  loss  and  ruin.  Many  things  i 
e  had  said  which  I  had  been  at  a  loss  to  understand,  were 
quite  reconcileable  with  the  idea  thus  presented  to  me,  and  at 
length  I  concluded  that  beyond  all  doubt  he  was  one  of  this  j 
unhappy  race. 

The  opinion  was  not  the  result  of  hasty  c<»nsideration,  for 
which  indeed  there  was  no  opportunity  at  that  time,  as  the  : 
child  came  back  directly,  and  soon  occupied  herself  in  prepa-  : 
rations  for  giving  Kit  a  writing  lesson,  of  which  it  seemed  he  , 
had  a  couple  every  week,  and  one  regularly  on  that  evening, 
to  the  great  mirth  and  enjoyment  both  of  himself  and  his  in¬ 
structress.  To  relate  bow  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  mo-  ; 
desty  could  be  se  far  prevailed  upon  as  to  admit  of  his  sitting  j 
down  in  the  parlor,  in  the  presence  of  an  unknown  gentleman  , 
—how  when  he  did  sit  down  he  tucked  up  his  sleeves  and  < 
squared  his  elbows  and  put  his  face  close  to  the  copy-book 
and  squinted  horribly  at  the  lines — how  from  the  veiy  first 
moment  of  having  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  bt'gan  to  wallow’  in 
blots,  and  to  daub  himself  with  ink  up  to  the  very  roots  of  his 
hair — how  if  he  did  by  accident  form  a  letter  properly,  he  im¬ 
mediately  smeared  it  out  again  with  his  preparations  to  make 
another— how  at  every  fresh  mistake,  tliere  was  a  fresh  burst 
of  merriment  from  the  child  and  a  louder  and  net  less  hearty 
laugh  from  poor  Kit  himself— -and  how  there  was  all  the  way 
through,  notwithstanding,  a  gentle  wish  on  her  part  to  teach, 
and  an  anxious  desire  on  his  to  learn— to  relate  all  these  par¬ 
ticulars  would  no  doubt  occupy  more  space  and  time  than  they 
deserve.  It  will  be  sutheient  to  say  that  the  lesson  was  given 
—that  evening  passed  and  night  came  on — that  the  old  man 
again  grew  restless  and  impatient — that  he  quitted  the  house 
secretly  at  the  same  hour  os  before— and  that  the  child  was 
once  more  left  alone  within  its  gloomy  walls. 

And  now  that  I  have  carried  this  history  so  far  in  my  own 
character  and  introduced  these  personages  to  the  reader,  I 
shall  for  the  convenience  of  the  narrative  detach  myself  from 
its  further  course,  and  leave  those  who  have  prominent  and 
necessary  parts  in  it  to  speak  and  act  fur  themselves.  j 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quilp  n*sided  on  Tower  Hill;  and  in  her 
boirer  on  Tower  Hill  Mrs.  Quilp  was  left  ta  pine  the  absence 
of  her  lord,  when  he  quitted  her  on  the  business  which  he  has 
bs*en  already  seen  to  transact. 

Mr.  Quilp  could  scarcely  bo  said  to  be  of  any  particular 
trade  or  calling,  though  his  pursuits  were  diversified  and  bis 


occupations  numerous.  He  collected  the  rents  of  whole  colo¬ 
nies  of  filthy  streets  and  alleys  by  tlio  water-side,  advanced 
money  to  tlie  seamen  and  potty  officers  of  merchant  vessels, 
had  a  share  in  the  ventures  of  divers  mates  of  East  Indionmen, 
smoked  his  smuggled  cigars  under  the  very  nose  of  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House,  and  made  appointments  on  Change  with  men  in 
glazed  hats  and  round  jackets  j)retty  well  every  day.  On  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river  was  a  small  rat-infested  dreary  yard 
culled  ”  Quilp’s  Wharf,”  in  which  were  a  little  wooden  count¬ 
ing-house  burrowing  all  awry  in  the  dust  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds  and  ploughed  into  the  ground  ;  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  rusty  anchors ;  several  large  iron  rings;  some  piles 
of  rotten  wood ;  and  two  or  three  heaps  of  old  sheet  copper, 
crumpled,  cracked,  and  battered.  On  Quilp’s  Wharf,  Daniel 
Quilp  was  a  ship  braker,  yet  to  judge  from  these  appearances 
he  must  either  have  been  a  ship-hruker  on  a  very  small  scale, 
or  have  broken  his  ships  up  very  small  indeed.  Neither  did 
the  place  present  any  extraordinary  aspect  of  life  or  activity, 
as  its  only  human  occupant  was  an  amphibious  boy  in  a  can¬ 
vass  suit,  whose  sole  change  of  occapatiun  was  from  sitting  on 
the  head  of  a  pile  and  throwing  stones  into  the  mud  when  the 
tide  was  out,  to  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  gazing 
listlessly  on  the  motion  and  on  the  bustle  of  the  river  at  high- 
water. 

Ihe  dwarf’s  lo<lging  on  Tower  Hill  comprised,  besides  the 
needful  accommodation  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Quilp,  a  small 
sleeping  closet  for  that  lady’s  mother,  who  resided  with  the 
couple  and  waged  perjietual  war  with  Daniel;  of  whom,  not¬ 
withstanding,  she  stood  in  no  slight  dread.  Indeed,  the  ugly 
creature  contrived  by  some  means  or  other— w  hether  by  Ids 
ugliness  or  his  ferocity  or  his  natural  cunning  is  no  great  mat¬ 
ter,  to  impress  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  his  anger,  most  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  daily  contact  and  com¬ 
munication.  Over  nobody  had  he  such  complete  ascendan¬ 
cy  as  Mrs.  Quiljp  herself— a  pretty  little,  mild-spoken,  blue¬ 
eyed  woman,  who  having  allied  herself  in  wedlock  to  the 
dwarf  in  one  of  those  strange  infatuations  of  which  examples 
are  by  n«  means  scarce,  perfrrmed  a  sound  practical  penance 
for  her  folly,  every  day  of  her  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Quilp  was  pining  in  her  bower. 
In  her  bower  she  was,  but  not  alone,  for  besides  the  old  lady 
her  mother  of  whom  mention  has  recently  been  made,  there 
were  present  some  half-dozen  lailies  of  the  neighborhood  who 
had  happened  by  a  strange  accident  (and  also  by  a  little  un¬ 
derstanding  among  lliemselves)  to  drop  in  one  after  another, 
just  about  tea  time.  This  being  a  season  favorable  to  conver¬ 
sation,  and  the  room  being  a  cool,  shady,  lazy  kind  of  place, 
with  some  plants  at  the  open  window  shutting  out  the  dust, 
and  interposing  pleasantly  enough  between  the  tea  table  within 
and  the  old  Tower  without,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ladies 
felt  an  inclination  to  talk  and  linger,  wspeciaily  when  there  are 
taken  into  account  the  additional  inducements  of  fresh  butter, 
new  bread,  shrimps,  and  water-cresses. 

Now,  the  ladies  being  together  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  extremely  natural  that  the  discourse  should  turn  upon 
tiie  propensity  of  mankind  to  tyrannise  over  the  weaker  sex, 
and  the  duty  that  devolved  upon  the  weaker  sex  to  resist  that 
tyranny  and  assert  their  rights  and  dignity.  It  was  natural 
for  four  reasons ;  firstly  because  Mrs.  Quilp  being  a  young 
woman  and  notoriously  under  the  dominion  of  her  husband 
ought  to  be  excited  to  rebel,  secondly  because  Mrs.  Quilp’s 
parent  was  known  to  be  laudably  shrewish  in  her  disposition 
and  inclined  to  resist  male  authority,  thirdly  because  each  vis¬ 
iter  wished  to  show  for  herself  how  superior  she  was  in  this 
respect  to  the  generality  of  her  sex,  and  fourthly  because  the 
company  being  accustomed  to  scandalise  each  other  in  pairs, 
were  deprived  of  their  usuai  subject  of  conversation  now  that 
they  were  ail  assembled  in  close  friendship,  and  had  conse¬ 
quently  no  better  employment  than  to  attack  tlic  common  en¬ 
emy. 

Moved  by  these  considerations  a  stout  lady  opened  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  inquiring,  with  an  air  of  great  concern  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  how  Mr.  Quilp  was ;  whereunto  Mr.  Quilp’s  wife’s 
mother  replied  sharply,  “  Oh !  he  was  well  enough— nothing 
much  was  ever  the  matter  with  him — and  ill  weeds  were  sure 
to  thrive.”  All  the  ladies  then  sighed  in  conceit,  shook  their 
heads  gravely,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Quilp  as  at  a  martyr. 

“Ah!”  said  the  spokesman,  “  1  wish  you ’d  give  her  a  little 
of  your  advice,  Mrs.  Jiniwin.” — Mrs.  Quilp  had  been  a  Miss 
Jiniwia  it  should  be  observed — ”  no  body  knows  better  than 
you  Ma’am  what  us  women  owe  to  ourselves.” 

”  Owe  indeed  Ma’am !”  replied  Mrs.  Jiniwin.  ”  When 
my  poor  husband,  her  dear  father  was  alive,  if  he  had  ever 
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ventured  a  cros*  word  to  me.  I’d  have - ”  tlie  good  old  lady  I 

did  nut  finish  the  sentence,  but  she  twisted  off  the  head  of  a  ' 
shrimp  witli  a  vindictiveness  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
action  WHS  in  some  degree  a  substitute  fur  w'ords.  In  this  ' 
light  it  was  clearly  understood  by  ‘he  other  party  who  imme*  ; 
diately  replied  with  great  apprwbatiun.  “  You  quite  enter  | 
into  my  feelings  Ma’am,  and  it ’s  jist  what  I ’d  do  myself.”  | 

”  But  you  have  no  call  to  do  it,”  said  Mrs.  J  ini  win. —  . 

Luckily  fur  you,  you  have  no  more  occasion  to  do  it  than  { 
I  had.” 

“No  woman  need  have,  if  she  was  true  to  herself,”  rejoined 
the  stout  lady. 

“  Do  you  hear  that  Betsy?”  said  Mrs.  Jiniwin,  in  a  warn¬ 
ing  voice.  “  How  often  have  I  said  the  very  same  words  to 
you,  and  almost  gone  diiwn  on  my  knees  when  I  spoke  ’em !”  ' 

Poor  Mrs.  Quilp,  who  had  looked  in  a  state  of  helplessness  | 
from  one  fa«e  of  condolence  to  another,  colored,  smiled,  and 
shoak  her  head  doubtfully.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  gene-  I 
ral  clamor,  which  beginning  in  a  low  murmur  gradually  swel-  | 
led  into  a  great  noise  in  which  every  body  spoke  at  once,  and 
all  said  that  she  being  a  young  woman  had  no  right  to  set  J 
up  her  opinions  agamst  the  experience  of  those  who  knew  so 
much  better;  that  it  was  very  wrong  of  her  not  to  take  the 
advice  of  people  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  her  go<Kl;  that 
it  was  next  door  to  being  downright  ungrateful  to  conduct  her¬ 
self  in  that  manner;  that  if  she  had  no  respect  for  herself,  she 
ought  to  have  some  for  other  women,  all  of  whom  she  compro-  | 
mised  by  her  meekness;  and  that  if  she  had  no  respect  for  ! 
other  women,  the  time  would  come  when  other  w’omen  would 
have  no  respect  for  her,  and  she  would  be  very  sorry  for  that, 
they  could  tell  her.  Having  dealt  out  these  admonitions,  the 
ladies  fell  to  a  more  powerful  assault  than  they  had  yet  made 
upon  the  mixed  tea,  new  bread,  fresh  butter,  shrimps  and  wa¬ 
ter-cresses,  and  said  their  vexation  was  so  great  t»  see  her  | 
going  on  like  that,  that  they  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to 
eat  a  single  morsel. 

“  It’s  all  very  fine  talk,”  said  Mrs.  Quilp,  with  much  sim¬ 
plicity,  “but  I  know  that  if  I  was  to  die  to-morrow,  Quilp 
could  marry  any  body  he  pleased — now  that  he  could,  I 
know !” 

There  was  quite  a  scream  of  indignation  at  this  idea.  Mar¬ 
ry  whom  he  pleased !  They  would  like  to  see  him  dare  to  j 
think  of  marning  any  of  them;  they  would  like  to  see  the  | 
faintest  approach  tt>  such  a  thing.  One  lady  (a  widow)  was  | 
quite  certain  she  should  stab  him  if  he  hinted  at  it.  I 

“Very  well,”  saia  Mrs.  Quilp,  nodding  her  head,  “  as  I  I 
said  just  now,  it ’s  very  easy  to  talk,  but  I  again  say  that  I 
know— that  I ’m  sure — Quilp  has  such  a  way  with  him  when  I 
he  likes,  that  the  best-looking  woman  here  could  n’t  refuse  , 
him  if  I  was  dead,  and  she  was  free,  and  he  chose  to  make  { 
love  to  her.  Come !”  j 

Every  one  bridled  up  at  this  remark,  as  much  as  to  say  “  I 
know  you  mean  me.  Let  him  try — that’s  all.”  And  yet  for 
some  hidden  reason  they  were  all  angry  with  the  widow,  and 
cich  lady  whispered  in  her  neighbor’s  ear  that  it  was  very 
plain  the  said  widow  thought  herself  the  person  referred  to,  ^ 
and  what  a  puss  she  was ! 

“  Mother  knows,”  said  Mrs.  Quilp,  that  what  I  say  is 
quite  correct,  for  she  often  said  so  before  we  were  married. 
Did  n’t  you  say  so  mother  7  ” 

This  inquiry  involved  the  respected  lady  in  rather  a  delicate 
position,  for  she  certainly  had  been  an  active  in  making  her  ' 
daughter  Mrs.  Quilp,  and,  besides,  it  was  not  supporting  the  I 
family  credit  to  encourage  the  idea  that  she  had  married  a  ; 
man  whom  nobody  else  would  have.  On  the  other  hand,  to  I 
exaggerate  the  captivating  qualities  of  her  son-in-law  would  | 
be  to  weaken  the  cause  of  revolt,  in  which  all  her  energies 
were  deeply  engaged.  Beset  by  these  opposing  considera¬ 
tions,  Mrs.  Jiniwin  admitted  the  powers  of  insinuation,  but 
denied  the  right  to  govern,  and  with  a  timely  compliment  to 
the  stout  lady  brought  back  the  discussion  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  strayed.  ^ 

“  Oh  !  it ’s  a  sensible  and  proper  tiling  indeed,  what  Mrs. 
George  has  said!  ”  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  “  If  women  are 
anly  true  to  themselves  !— But  Betsey  is  n’t,  and  more ’s  the 
shame  and  pity.” 

“  Biifore  I ’d  let  a  man  order  me  about  as  Quilp  orders  her,” 
said  Mrs.  George ;  “  before  I ’d  consent  to  stand  in  awe  of  a 
man  as  she  does  of  him,  I ’d— I ’d  kill  myself,  and  write  a 
letter  first  to  say  he  did  it!” 

This  remark  being  loudly  commended  and  approved  of,  an¬ 
other  lady  (from  the  Minories)  put  in  her  word: 

“  Mr.  Qi^p  may  be  a  very  nice  man,”  said  this  lady,  “and  , 


I  suppose  there’s  no  doubt  ho  is,  because  Mrs.  Quilp  says  he 
is,  and  Mrs.  Jiniwin  says  he  is,  atui  they  ought  to  know,  or 
nobody  does.  But  still  he  is  not  quite  a — what  one  calls  a 
handsome  man,  nor  quite  a  young  man  neither,  which  might 
be  a  little  excuse  fur  him  if  any  thing  could  b*'*,  whert>as  his 
wife  is  young,  and  is  good-looking, and  is  a  woman — which  is 
the  great  thing  after  all.” 

This  last  clause  being  delivered  with  extraordinary  pathos 
elicited  a  curres{>onding  murmur  fn>m  the  hcan'rs,  stimulated 
by  which  the  lady  went  on  to  remark  that  if  such  a  husband 
was  cross  and  unreas«mable  with  such  a  wife,  then — 

“  If  he  is!  ”  interposed  the  mother,  putting  down  her  tea¬ 
cup  and  brushing  the  crumbs  out  of  her  lap,  preparatory  to 
making  a  solemn  declaration.  “  If  he  is  !  He  is  the  greatest 
tyrant  that  ever  livinl,  she  dare  n’t  call  her  soul  her  own,  he 
makes  her  tremble  with  a  word  and  even  with  a  Iwik,  ho 
frightens  her  to  death,  and  slie  has  n’t  the  spirit  to  give  him  a 
word  back,  no,  iiolu  single  word.’’ 

Notwithstanding  that  the  fact  had  been  notorious  before¬ 
hand  to  all  the  tea-drinkers,  and  had  been  discussed  and  ex¬ 
patiated  on  at  every  tea-drinking  in  the  neighborhood  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  this  otlicial  communication  was  no  sooner 
made  than  they  all  began  to  talk  at  once  and  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  vehemence  and  volubility.  Mrs.  George  remarked 
that  people  would  talk,  that  jieople  hail  often  said  this  to  her 
before,  that  Mrs.  Simmons  then  and  them  present  had  told 
her  so  twenty  times,  that  she  had  always  said,  “  No  Henrietta 
Simmons,  unless  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes  and  lienr  it  with 
my  own  ears,  I  never  will  believe  it”  Mrs.  Simmons  cor¬ 
roborated  this  testimony  and  addl'd  strong  evidence  of  lier 
own.  The  lady  frwm  the  Minories  recounted  a  successful 
course  of  treatment  under  which  she  had  placeil  her  own  hus¬ 
band,  who,  from  manifesting  one  month  after  marriage  unci- 
quiviK'al  symptoms  of  the  tiger,  had  by  this  means  become 
subilued  into  a  perfect  lamb,  .\nother  lady  rei-ounted  her 
ow'n  personal  struggle  and  final  triumph,  in  the  course  where¬ 
of  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  her  mother  and  two 
aunts,  and  to  weep  incessantly  night  and  day  for  six  weeks. 
A  third,  who  in  the  general  confusion  could  secure  no  other 
listener,  fastened  herself  upon  a  young  woman  still  unmarried 
who  happened  to  be  amongst  them,  and  conjured  her  as  she 
valued  her  own  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  to  profit  by  this 
solemn  occasion,  to  take  example  from  the  weakaess  of  Mrs. 
Quilp,  and  from  that  time  forth  to  ilirect  her  whole  thoughts 
to  taming  and  subduing  the  reliellious  spirit  of  man.  The 
noise  was  at  its  height,  and  half  the  cumpany  had  elevated 
their  voices  into  a  perfect  shriek  in  onler  to  drown  the  voices 
of  the  other  half,  when  Mrs.  Jiniwin  was  s«»en  to  change 
color  and  shake  her  fore-finger  stealthily,  as  if  exhorting  them 
to  silence.  Then,  and  not  until  th**n,  Daniel  Quilp  himself, 
the  Cause  and  occasion  of  all  this  clamor,  was  observed  to  be 
in  the  room,  looking  on  and  listening  with  profoand  attention. 

“  Go  on,  ladies,  go  on,”  said  Daniel.  “  .Mrs.  Quilp,  pray 
ask  the  ladies  to  stop  to  su|>per,  and  have  a  couple  of  lob¬ 
sters  and  something  light  and  palatable.” 

“  I— I — did  n’t  ask  them  to  tea,  Quilp,”  stammered  his 
wife.  “  It ’s  quite  an  accident.” 

“  So  much  the  better,  Mrs.  Quilp  ;  these  accidental  parties 
are  always  the  pleasantest,”  said  the  dwarf,  rubbing  his  bands 
so  hard  that  he  seemed  to  bo  engaged  in  manufacturing,  of 
the  dirt  with  which  they  were  encrusted,  little  charges  for 
popguns.  “  What !  Not  going  ladies,  you  ore  not  going, 
surely!  ’ 

His  lair  enemies  tossed  their  heads  slightly  as  they  sought 
their  res(>ective  bonnets  and  shawls,  but  left  all  verbal  conten¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Jiniw'in,  who,  finding  herself  in  the  position  of 
champion,  made  a  faint  struggle  to  sustain  the  character. 

“  And  why  not  stop  to  supper,  Quilp,”  said  the  old  lady, 
“if  my  daughter  had  a  mind?’’ 

“  To  be  sure,”  rejoined  Daniel—”  why  not  ?” 

“  There ’s  nothing  dishonest  or  wrong  in  a  supper,  I  hope,” 
said  Mrs.  Jiniwin. 

“  Surely  not,”  returned  the  dwarf.  “  Why  should  there  be  ? 
Nor  any  thing  unwholesome  either,  unless  there ’s  lobster  sal¬ 
ad  or  prawns,  which  I ’m  told  are  not  good  for  digestion.” 

“And  you  w’ould  n’t  lik«  yoMr  wife  to  be  attacked  with  that, 
or  any  thing  else  that  would  make  her  uneasy,  would  you?  ” 
said  ^Irs.  Jiniwin. 

“  Not  for  a  score  of  worlds,”  replied  the  dwarf,  with  agrir* 
“  Not  even  to  have  a  score  of  motlicrs-in-law  at  the  same  time 
— and  what  a  blessing  that  would  be!” 

“  My  daughter’s  your  wife,  Mr.  Quilp,  certainly,”  said  the 
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old  lady,  with  a  meant  for  satirical,  and  to  imply  that 

he  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact ;  “  your  wedded  wife.” 

“  So  she  is,  certainly,  so  she  is,”  observed  the  dwarf. 

**  And  she  has  a  right  to  do  as  she  likes,  I  hope,  Qwilp,” 
said  the  old  lady,  trembling,  partly  with  anger  and  partly  with 
a  secret  fear  of  her  impish  son-in-law. 

“  Hope  she  has,”  be  replied.  “  Oh,  do  n’t  you  know  she 
has 7  Don’t  you  know  she  has,  Mrs.  Jiniwin?” 

"  I  know  she  ought  to  have,  Quilp,  and  would  have,  if  she 
was  of  my  way  of  thinking.” 

”  Why  an’t  you  of  your  mother’s  way  of  thinking,  my  dear?” 
said  the  dwarf,  turning  round  and  addressing  his  wife,  why 
don’t  you  always  imitate  your  mother,  my  dear  ?  She ’s  the 
ornament  of  your  sex — your  father  said  so  every  day  of  his 
life,  I  am  sure  he  did.” 

“  Her  father  was  a  blessed  cieetur,  Quilp,  and  worth  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  of  some  people,”  said  Mrs.  Jiniwin ;  “  twenty 
hundred  million  thousand.” 

”  1  should  like  to  ha<e  known  him,”  remarked  the  dwarf. 
”  I  dare  say  he  was  a  blessed  creature  then ;  but  I ’m  sure 
he  is  now.  It  was  a  happy  release.  I  believe  he  had  suflered 
a  long  time  7” 

The  old  lady  gave  a  gasp, but  nothing camo of  it:  Quilp 
resumed,  with  the  same  malice  in  his  eye  and  the  same  sar¬ 
castic  smile  on  his  tongue. 

“  You  l(M}lv  ill,  Mrs.  Jiniwin;  I  know  you  have  been  exci¬ 
ting  yourself  too  much — talking  perhaps,  for  it  is  yeur  weak¬ 
ness.  Go  to  bed.  Do  go  to  bed.” 

”  I  shall  go  when  I  please,  Quilp,  and  not  before.” 

”  Rut  please  to  go  now.  Do  please  to  go  now,”  said  the 
dwarf. 

The  old  woman  looked  angiily  at  him,  but  retreated  as  he 
advanced,  and  fulling  back  before  him,  suffered  him  to  shut  the 
door  upon  her  and  bolt  her  out  among  the  guests,  who  were 
I  y  this  lime  crowding  down  stairs.  Being  left  alone  with  his 
V.  .'.si,  who  sat  trembling  in  a  corner,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  the  little  man  planted  himself  before  her,  and 
folding  his  arms,  looked  steadily  at  her  for  sometime  without 
•peaking. 

”  Mrs.  Quilp,”  he  said,  at  last. 

”  Yes,  Quilp,”  she  replied,  meekly. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  theme  he  had  in  his  mind,  Quilp 
folded  his  aims  again,  and  looked  at  her  more  sternly  than 
before,  while  she  averted  her  eyes  and  kept  them  on  the 
ground. 

”  Mrs.  Quilp.” 

”  Y’es,  Quilp.” 

”  If  ever  you  listen  to  these  beldames  again,  I  ’ll  bite  you.” 

With  this  laconic  thix'at,  which  he  ac^'ornpanied  with  a  snarl 
that  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  particularly  in  earnest, 
Mr.  Quilp  bade  her  clear  the  tea-board  away,  and  bring  the 
rum.  The  spirit  being  set  before  him  in  a  huge  case-bottle, 
which  had  originally  come  out  of  some  ship’s  locker,  he  or¬ 
dered  cold  water  and  the  box  of  segars;  and  these  being  sup¬ 
plied,  he  settled  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  large  head 
and  face  squeezed  up  against  the  back,  and  his  legs  planted 
on  the  table. 

“  Now',  Mrs.  Quilp,”  he  said,  ”  I  feel  in  a  smoking  humor, 
and  shall  probably  blaze  away  all  night ;  but  sit  where  you 
are,  if  you  please,  in  case  I  want  you.” 

His  wife  returned  no  other  reply  than  the  customary  ”  Yes, 
Quilp,”  and  the  small  lord  of  the  creation  took  his  first  cigar, 
and  mixed  his  first  glass  of  grog.  The  sun  went  down  and  the 
•tars  peeped  out,  the  Tower  turned  from  its  own  proper  color 
to  gray  and  from  gray  to  black,  the  room  became  perfectly 
dark  and  the  end  of  the  segar  a  deep  fiery  red  ;  but  still  Mr. 
Quilp  went  on  smoking  ar>d  drinking  in  the  same  position,  and 
•taring  listlessly  out  of  the  window,  with  the  dog-like  smile  al¬ 
ways  on  his  face,  save  when  Mrs.  Quilp  made  some  involun¬ 
tary  movement  of  restlessness  or  fatigue,  anti  then  it  expanded 
into  a  grin  wf  delight. 


MU.  WF.LLER  ’8  WATCH. 

It  seems  that  the  house-keeper  and  the  two  Mr.  Wellers 
were  no  sooner  left  together  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  be¬ 
coming  acquainted,  than  the  housa-keeper  called  to  her  as¬ 
sistance  Mr.  Slithers  the  katber,  who  had  been  lurking  in  the 
kitchen  in  expectation  of  her  summons ;  and  with  many  smiles 
and  much  sweetness  introduced  him  as  one  who  would  assist 
her  in  the  responsible  ofiice  of  entertaining  her  distinguished 
visiters. 


”  Indeed,”  said  she,  “  without  Mr.  Slithers,  I  should  have 
been  placed  in  quite  an  awkward  situation.” 

“  There  is  no  call  for  any  hock’erdness,  mum,”  said  Mr. 
Weller  with  the  utmost  politeness;  “  ao  call  wotsumever.  A 
lady,”  added  the  old  gentleman,  looking  about  him  with  the 
air  of  one  who  establishes  an  incontrovertible  position,  ”  a  la¬ 
dy  can ’t  be  hock’erd.  Natur  has  otherwise  purwided.” 

The  house-keeper  inclined  her  head  and  smiled  yet  more 
sweetly.  The  barber,  who  had  been  fluttering  about  Mr. 
Weller  and  Sam  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  to  improve  their 
acquaintance,  rubbed  his  hands  and  cried  “  Hear !  hear!  Very 
true  sir;”  whereupon  Sam  turned  about  and  steadily  regarded 
him  for  some  seconds  in  silence. 

“  I  never  knew,”  said  Sam,  fixing  his  eyes  in  a  ruminative 
manner  upon  the  blushing  barber,  “I  never  knew  but  vun  o’ 
your  trade,  but  he  wos  worth  a  dozen  and  wos  indeed  dewo- 
ted  to  his  callin’ !” 

”  Was  he  in  the  easy  shaving  way,  sir,”  inquired  Mr.  Slith¬ 
ers  ;  “  or  in  the  cutting  and  curling  line  ?” 

”  Both,”  replied  Sam  ;  ”  easy  shavin’  was  his  natur,  and 
cuttin’  and  curlin’  was  his  pride  and  glory.  His  whole  de* 
light  wos  in  his  trade.  He  spent  all  his  money  in  bears  and 
run  in  debi  for  ’em  besides,  and  there  they  wos  a  growling 
avay  down  in  the  front  cellar  all  day  long,  and  ineflectooally 
gnashing  their  teeth,  vile  the  grease  o’  their  relations  and 
friends  wos  being  retailed  in  gallipots  in  the  above  shop,  and 
the  first  floor  winder  wos  ornamented  vith  their  heads;  not  to 
speak  of  the  dreadful  aggrawation  it  must  have  been  to  ’em 
to  see  a  man  walking  up  and  down  the  pavement  on  the  out¬ 
side,  vith  the  portrait  of  a  bear  in  his  last  agonies,  and  under¬ 
neath  in  large  letters,  ‘  Another  fine  animal  wos  slaughtered 
yesterday  at  Jinkinson’s  !’  Hows’ever,  there  they  w«s,  and 
there  Jinkinson  wos,  till  he  wos  took  werry  ill  with  some  inn- 
’ard  disorder,  lost  the  use  of  kis  legs,  and  w'os  confined  to  his 
bed  vere  he  laid  a  wery  long  time,  hut  sich  was  his  pride  in 
his  profession  even  then,  that  wenever  he  wot  worse  than 
usual  the  doctor  used  to  go  down  stairs  and  say  ‘  Jinkinkson’s 
wery  low  this  mornin’ ;  we  must  give  the  bears  a  stir;’  and  as 
sure  as  ever  they  stirred  ’em  up  a  bit  and  made  ’em  roar, 
Jinkinson  opens  his  eyes  as  if  he  wos  ever  so  bad,  calls  out 
‘  There ’s  tlie  bears !’  and  rewives  agin.” 

”  Astonishing!”  cried  the  barber. 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  Sam,  “  human  natur’  neat  as  imported. 
Vun  day  the  doctor  happennin’  to  say  ‘  I  shall  look  in  as  usual 
to-morrow  mornin’,  Jinkinson  catches  hold  of  his  hand  and 
says  *  Doctor,’  he  says,  ‘  will  you  grant  me  one  favor  ?’  *  I 

will  Jinkinson,’  says  the  doctor.  *  Then  doctor,'  says  Jink¬ 
inson,  ‘  vill  you  come  unshaved,  and  let  me  shave  you  7’  ‘  I 

will,’  says  the  doctor.  God  bless  you,’  says  Jinkinson.  Next 
day  the  doctor  came,  and  arter  he ’d  been  shaved  all  skilful 
and  reg’lar,  he  says  *  Jinkinson,’  he  says,  ‘  It ’s  wery  plain 
this  does  you  good.  Now,’  he  says  *  I ’ve  got  a  coachman  as 
has  got  a  beard  that  it  ’ud  warm  your  heart  to  work  on,  and 
though  the  footman’  he  says,  ‘  has  n’t  got  much  of  a  beard, 
still  he ’s  a  trying  it  on  vith  a  pair  o’  viskers  to  that  extent 
that  razors  is  Christian  charity.  If  they  take  it  in  turns  to 
mind  the  carriage  wen  it ’s  a  waitin’  below,’  ho  says,  ’  wot ’s 
to  hinder  you  from  operatin’  on  both  of  ’em  ev’ry  day  as  well 
as  upon  me  ?  you ’ve  got  six  children,’  he  says,  ‘  wot ’s  to  hin¬ 
der  you  from  shavin’  all  their  heads  and  keepin’  ’em  shaved  ? 
You’ve  got  two  assistants  in  the  shop  down  stairs,  wot’s  to 
hinder  you  from  cuttin’  and  curlin’  them  as  often  as  you 
like  ?  Do  this,’  he  says,  ‘  and  you  ’re  a  man  agin.’  Jinkinson 
squeezed  thedoctor’s  hand  and  begun  that  very  day;  he  kept 
his  tools  upon  his  bed,  and  wenever  he  felt  his-self  gettin’ 
worse,  he  turned  to  at  vun  o’  the  children  who  was  a  runnin’ 
about  the  house  vith  heads  like  clean  Dutch  cheeses,  and 
shaved  him  agin.  Vun  day  the  lawyer  cum  to  make  his  vill ; 
all  the  time  he  wos  a  takin’  it  down,  Jinkinson  was  secretly  a 
clii»pin’  avay  at  his  hair  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors.  ‘  Wot’s 
that  ’ere  snippin’  noise  7’  says  the  lawyer  every  now  and  then, 
‘it’s  like  a  man  havin’  his  hair  cut.’  ‘  It  it  wery  like  a  man 
havin’  his  hair  cut,’  says  poor  Jinkinson,  hidin’  the  scissors 
and  lookin’  quite  innocent.  By  the  time  the  lawyer 
found  it  out,  he  was  wery  nearly  bald.  Jinkinson  was  kept 
alive  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  vun  day  he  has  in 
all  the  children  vun  arter  another,  shaves  each  on  ’em  wery 
clean,  and  gives  him  vun  kiss  on  the  crown  of  his  head ;  then 
he  has  in  the  two  assistants,  and  arter  cuttin’  and  curlin’  of 
’em  in  the  first  style  of  elegance,  says  he  should  like  to  hear 
the  woicc  o’  the  greasiest  bear,  vich  rekvest  is  immedetly 
complied  with;  then  he  says  that  he  feels  wery  happy  in  hts 
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mind, and  vishcs  tob«  left  alone;  and  then  he  dies, previously 
cuttin’  his  own  hair  and  makin’  one  flat  curl  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead.’’  i 

This  anecdote  prtaluced  an  extraordinary  effect,  not  only 
upon  Mr.  Slithers  but  upon  the  housekeeper  also,  who  evinced 
go  much  anxiety  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  that  Mr.  M  eller, 
with  a  manner  betokening  some  alarm,  conveyed  a  whispered 
inquiry  to  his  son  whether  he  had  gone  “umj  fur.” 

“  Wot  do  you  mean  by  too  fur  ?  ”  demanded  Sam. 

“  In  that  ’ere  little  compliment  resjiectin’  the  want  of 
hock’erdness  in  ladies,  Sammy,”  replied  his  father. 

“  You  do  n’t  think  she ’s  fallen  in  love  with  you  in  conse- 
kens  o’  that,  do  you  !  ”  said  Sam. 

“  More  unlikelier  things  have  come  to  pass  my  boy,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Weller  in  a  hoarse  whisjier  ;  “  1  ’m  always  afeerd 
of  inadwertent  captivation,  Sammy.  If  I  know’d  how  to  ' 
make  myself  ugley  or  unpleasant  1  ’d  do  it,  Samivel,  rayther  , 
than  live  in  this  here  state  of  perpetivnl  terror !  ”  | 

Mr.  Weller  had  at  that  time,  no  further  opportunity  of  j 
dwelling  upon  the  apprehensions  which  beset  his  mind,  for  the  1 
immediate  occa.ion  of  his  fears  proceeded  to  lead  the  way  | 
down  stairs,  apologising  as  they  went  for  conducting  him  into 
the  kitchen,  which  apartment,  however^  she  was  induced  to 
proffer  for  his  accommoilatum  in  preference  to  her  awn  little 
room,  the  rather  as  it  afforded  greater  facilities  for  smoking, 
and  was  immediately  adjoining  the  ale  cellar.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  which  were  already  made  sufficiently  pioved  that  these 
were  not  mere  words  of  course,  for  on  the  deal  table  were  a 
sturdy  ale  jug  and  glasses,  flanked  with  clean  jupes  and  a 
plentiful  suj)ply  of  tobacco  for  the  old  gentleman  and  his  son, 
while  on  a  dresser  hard  by  was  a  gootlly  store  of  cold  meat 
and  other  eatables.  At  sight  of  these  arrangements  Mr. 
Weller  was  at  first  distracted  betw  een  his  love  of  joviality  and 
his  doubts  whether  they  were  not  to  be  considered  as  so  many 
evidences  of  captivation  having  already  taken  place ;  but  he 
soon  yielded  to  his  natural  impulse,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
table  with  a  very  jolly  countenance. 

“  As  to  imbibin’  any  o’  this  here  flagrant  veed,  mum,  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady,”  said  .Mr.  Weller,  taking  up  a  pipe  and 
laying  it  down  again,  “  it  could  n’t  be.  Samivel,  total  absti¬ 
nence.  if  you  please.” 

“  But  I  like  it  of  all  things,”  said  the  housekeeper. 

“  No,”  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  head.  “No.” 

“  Upon  my  word  I  do,”  said  the  housekee|>er’  “  Mr. 
Slithers  knows  I  do.” 

Mr.  Weller  coughed,  and  notwithstanding  the  barber’s  con 
iirmation  of  the  statement,  said  no  again,  but  more  feebly  than 
before.  The  housekeeper  lighted  a  piece  of  paper  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  applying  it  to  the  bowl  of  the  pi|>e  with  her  own  fair 
hands;  Mr.  VVeller  resisted;  the  housekeeper  cried  that  her 
fingers  would  be  burnt;  Mr.  Weller  gave  way.  The  pipe  was 
ignited,  Mr.  Weller  drew  a  long  puff  of  smake,  and  detecting 
himself  in  the  very  act  of  smiling  on  the  housekeep«*r,  put  a 
sudden  constraint  upon  his  countenance  and  looked  sternly  at 
the  candle,  with  a  determination  not  to  captivate,  himself,  or 
encourage  thoughts  of  captivation  in  others.  From  this  iron 
frame  of  mind  he  was  nmsed  by  the  voice  of  his  son. 

“  1  do  n’t  think,”  said  Sam  who  was  smoking  with  great 


Ladies  and  gen’l’men,  Mr.  Weller’s  watch  is  vouml  up  and 
Order !  ” 


now  a  goin 

By  way  of  enforcing  this  proclamation,  Mr.  Weller,  tising 
the  watch  after  the  manner  of  a  presidt-ni’s  hammer,  and  re¬ 
marking  with  great  pride  that  nothing  hurt  it  and  that  falls 
and  concussions  of  all  kinds  materially  enhanced  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  works  and  assistetl  the  regulator,  knocketl  the 
table  a  great  many  times  and  declared  the  association  formally 
constituted. 

“  And  do  n’t  let’s  have  no  grinnin’  at  the  cheer,  Samivel,” 
said  Mr.  Weller  to  his  son,  “  or  1  shall  be  committin’  you  to 
the  cellar,  and  then  p’raps  we  may  get  into  wot  tlie  ’Merri- 
kins  call  a  fix,  and  tlie  Fnglish  a  qvestion  n’  privileges.’’ 

Having  uttere<l  this  friemlly  caution,  the  president  settled 
himself  ia  his  chair  with  great  dignity,  and  requested  that  Mr. 
Samuel  would  relate  an  anecdote. 

"  1  ’ve  told  one,”  said  Sam. 

“  Wery  good,  sir;  tell  another,”  relumed  the  chair. 

“  We  wos  a  talking  jist  now,  sir,”  said  Sam  turning  to 
Slithers,  “  about  barbers.  Pursuing  that  ’ere  fruitful  theme, 
sir,  I  ’ll  tell  you  in  a  wery  few  words  a  romantic  little  story 
about  another  barber,  as  p  r’aps  you  may  never  have  heeid.” 

“  Samivel !”  said  Mr.  Weller,  again  bringing  his  watch  and 
the  table  into  smart  collision,  “  address  your  obserwations  to 
the  cheer,  sir,  and  nut  to  priwate  indiwiduals !” 

“  And  if  I  might  rise  to  order,”  said  the  barber  in  a  soft 
voice,  and  looking  round  him  with  a  conciliatory  smile  as  he 
leant  over  the  table  with  the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand  rt'sting 
upon  it,  “  if  I  might  rise  to  order,  I  would  suggest  that  *  bar¬ 
bers  ’  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  language  w  hich  is  agreraide 
and  southing  to  our  feelings.  You,  sir.  will  correct  mo  if  I’m 
wrong,  but  1  believe  then*  such  a  word  in  die  dictionarv  as 
hair-dressers.” 

“  Well,  but  supiKJse  he  was  n’t  a  hair-diesser,”  suggested 
Sam. 

“  Vy  then,  sir,  be  parliamentary,  and  call  him  vun  all  the 
more,”  returned  his  father.  “  In  the  same  vay  at  ev’ry  gen’l- 
man  in  another  place  is  a  Aunorable,  ev’ry  barber  in  this  place 
is  a  hair-dresser.  Yen  you  read  the  speeches  in  the  pajiers, 
and  see  as  vun  gen’lman  says  of  another,  ‘  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber,  if  ho  vill  allow  me  to  call  him  so,’  you  vill  understand, 

I  sir,  that  that  means,  ‘  if  he  vill  allow  me  to  keep  up  that  ’ere 
pleasant  and  uniwersal  fiction.’  ” 

It  is  a  common  lemaik,  confirmed  by  history  and  experience, 

I  that  great  men  rise  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Mr.  Wellur  came  out  so  strong  in  his  capacity  of 
chairman,  that  Sam  was  for  some  time  prevented  from  speak¬ 
ing  by  a  grin  of  surprise,  which  held  his  fnculiies  enchained, 
and  at  last  subsided  in  a  long  whistle  of  a  single  note.  Nay, 
the  old  gentleman  apjioared  even  to  have  astonished  himself, 
and  that  to  no  small  extent,  as  was  demonstiated  by  the  vast 
amount  of  chuckling  in  w  Inch  he  indulged  after  the  uttenincu 
of  these  lucid  remarks. 

“  Here’s  the  story,”  said  .Sam.  “  Vunce  upon  a  time  tliere 
wros  a  young  hair  dresser  as  opened  a  wery  smart  little  »hop 
vith  four  wax  dummies  in  the  winder,  two  gcn’lmen  and  two 
ladies — the  gen’Imen  vith  blue  dots  for  their  beards,  wery  large 
viskers,  ou-dacious  heads  of  hair,  uncommon  clear  eyes,  and 
nostrils  of  amazin’  pinkness — the  ladies  vith  their  heads  o’  one 
side,  their  right  forefingers  on  their  lips,  and  their  forms  de¬ 


composure  and  enjoyment,  “  that  if  the  lady  wos  agreeable,  it 
’ud  be  wery  far  out  o’  the  vay  for  us  four  to  make  up  a  club 

of  our  o»n  lik.  .ho  governor.  d«.  ..^r.,  .nd  lot  him,”  ,  „e|„pea  beamifol,  i..  vich  l.,lro.pect  the,  hod  the  ,d.«n..,r 

Sam  pointed  with  iho  .tom  of  hi.  p.po  toward,  hi.  parent,  j 


be  the  president.” 


and  terminated  rayther  abrupt,  in  fancy  drapery.  He  hud  also 


The  houtekeeper  affably  declared  that  it  was  the  very  thing  j  many  hair-brushes  and  tooth-brushes  bmthxl  up  in  tlie  wiri- 
she  had  been  thinking  of.  The  barber  said  tho  same.  Mr.  |  Jer,  neat  glass-cases  on  the  counter,  a  floor-clothed  cuttin’ 
Weller  said  nothing,  but  he  laid  down  his  pipe  as  if  in  a  fit  of  j  room  up  stairs,  and  a  weigla-n’  macheen  in  the  shop,  right 
inspiration,  and  performed  the  following  manoeuvres.  j  opposite  the  door ;  but  the  great  attraction  and  ornament  woa 

Unbuttoning  the  three  lower  buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  and  j  the  dummies,  which  this ’ere  young  hair-dresscr  was  constantly 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  easy  flow  of  breath  conse-  a  runnin’  out  in  the  road  to  look  at,  and  constantly  a  runnin' 


quent  upon  this  process,  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  his  w  atch-  ;  in  agin  to  touch  up  and  polish ;  in  short,  he  wos  so  proud  on 

— J  — - - -  j;tc....i...  k:.  »,.m  that  ven  Sunday  come,  he  wos  always  wretched  and  mis- 

’rable  to  think  they  wos  behind  the  shutters,  and  looked  anx¬ 
iously  for  Monday  on  that  account.  Vun  o’  these  dummies 
wos  a  fav  rite  vith  him  beyond  the  others,  and  ven  any  of  his 
acquaintance  asked  him  vy  he  did  a’t  get  married — us  the 


chain  and  slowly  and  with  extreme  difficulty  drew  from  his 
fob  an  immense  double-cased  silver  watch,  which  brought  the 
lining  of  the  pocket  with  it  and  was  not  to  be  disentangled 
but  by  great  exertions  and  an  amazing  redness  of  face.  Hav¬ 
ing  fairly  got  it  out  at  last,  he  detached  the  oater  case,  and 
wound  it  up  with  a  key  of  corresponding  magnitude,  then  put  ;  young  he  know’d,  in  particklor,  often  did — he  u«ed  to  say, 
the  cose  on  again,  and  having  applied  the  watch  to  his  ear  to  ‘  ‘  Never!  I  never  vill  enter  into  the  bonds  of  vedluck,’he  says. 


asceruin  that  it  was  still  going,  gave  it  some  half-dozen  hard 
knocks  on  the  table  to  improve  its  performance. 

“  That,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  laying  it  on  the  table  with  its  face 
upwards,  “  is  tlie  title  and  emblem  o’  this  here  society.  Sam-  j  know’d  as  had  got  dark  hair  told  him  this  wos  wery" sinful,  and 
mv,  reach  them  two  stools  this  vay  for  the  wacant  cheers.—  that  he  wos  wurshippin’  a  idle ;  but  them  as  wos  at  all  near 


says, 

‘  until  I  meet  vith  a  young  ’ooman  as  realizes  my  idea  o’  that 
ere  fairest  dummy  vith  the  light  hair.  Then,  ami  not  till  then,’ 
he  says,  ‘  vill  1  approach  the  altar  I’  All  the  young  lailies  he 
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the  tame  shade  as  the  dummy  colored  up  wery  much,  and  wua  | 
observed  to  think  him  a  wery  nice  young  man.” 

“  Samivel,”  said  Mr.  Weller  gravely,  “a  meml>er  o’  this 
assosiashun  bein’  one  o’  tljat  ’ere  tender  sex  which  is  now 
immedetly  referred  to,  1  have  to  rekvest  that  you  will  make 
no  reflexions.” 

“  I  ain’t  a  rnakin’  any,  am  1  ?”  inquired  Sam. 

“Order,  sir!”  rejoined  Mr.  W'eller,  with  severe  dignity; 
then  sinking  the  chairman  in  the  fatlier,  he  added  in  his  usual 
tone  of  voice,  “  Samivel,  drive  on  !” 

Sam  interchanged  a  smile  with  the  housekeeper,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  : 

“  The  young  hair-dresser  had  n’t  been  in  the  habit  o’  makin’ 
this  awowal  above  six  months,  ven  he  encountered  a  yaung 
lady  as  wos  the  wery  picier  o’  the  fairest  dummy.  ‘  Now,’ 
he  says,  ‘  it’s  all  up.  I  am  a  slave!’  The  young  lady  wos 
not  only  the  picier  o’  the  fairest  dummy,  but  she  wos  wery 
romantic  us  the  young  hair-dresser  wos  too;  and  hw  says, 

‘  Oh  !’  he  says,  ‘here ’s  a  community  o’  feelin’ — here ’s  a  flow 
o’  soul !’  he  says,  ‘  here ’s  a  interchange  o’  sentiment !’  The 
young  lady  did  n’t  say  much  o’  course,  but  she  expressed  her¬ 
self  agreeable,  and  shortly  artervards  vent  to  see  him  vith  a  j 
mutual  friend.  The  hair-dresser  rushes  out  to  meet  her,  but 
d’rectly  she  sees  the  dummies  she  changes  color  and  fails  a 
tremblin’  wiolently.  “  Look  up,  my  love,”  says  the  hair¬ 
dresser  ;  ‘  behold  your  imige  in  iny  winder,  but  not  correcter 
than  in  my  art!’  ‘  My  imige?’  she  says.  ‘  Your’n!’  replies 
the  hair-dresser.  ‘Hut  whose  imige  is  that?'  she  says,  a 
pinting  at  vun  o’  the  gen’Imen.  ‘  No  vun’s,  my  love,’  he  says, 
‘it’s  but  a  idea.’  *A  idea  7’  says  she;  ‘it’s  a  ponrait — I 
feel  it’s  a  portrait ;  and  that  ’ere  noble  face  must  be  in  the  mil- 
ingtary !’  ‘  W'ot  do  I  hear  ?’  says  he,  a  crumplin’  his  curls. 

‘  Villiam  Gibbs,’  she  says,  quite  firm,  ‘never  renoo  the  sub¬ 
ject.  1  respect  you  as  a  friend,’  she  says,  ‘  but  my  aflcctions 
is  set  upon  that  manly  brow.’  ‘This,  says  the  hair-dresser, 

‘  is  a  reg’lar  blight,  and  in  it  I  perceive  the  hand  of  !•  ate. — 
Farevell !’  Vith  these  vords  he  rushes  into  the  shop,  breaks 
the  dummy’s  nose  vith  a  blow  of  his  curlin’  irons,  melts  him 
down  at  the  parlor  fire,  and  never  smiles  artervards.” 

“  The  young  lady,  Mr.  Weller?”  said  the  housekeeper. 

“  Vy,  ma’am,”  said  Sam,  ‘‘  finding  that  Fate  had  a  spile 
agin  her  and  everybody  she  come  into  contact  vith,  she  never 
smiled  neither,  but  read  a  deal  o’  poetry  and  pined  avay — by 
rayther  slow  degrees,  for  she  ain’t  dead  yet.  It  took  a  deal 
o’  poetry  to  kill  the  hair-dresser,  and  some  people  say  arter 
all  that  it  was  more  the  gin  and  water  as  caused  him  to  be  run 
over;  p’raps  it  wos  a  little  o’  both,  and  came  o’  mixing  the 
two.” 

The  barber  declared  that  Mr.  Weller  had  related  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stories  that  had  ever  come  within  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  which  opinion  the  housekeeper  entirely  concurred. 
“Are  you  a  married  man,  sir?”  inquired  Sam. 

The  barber  replied  that  he  had  not  that  honor. 

“  I  s’pose  you  mean  to  be?”  said  Sam. 

“  Well,”  replied  the  barber,  rubbing  his  hands  smirkingly 
“  I  do  n’t  know,  I  do  n’t  think  it ’s  very  likely.” 

“  That ’s  a  bad  sign,”  said  Sam ;  “  if  you ’d  said  you  meant 
to  be  vmn  o’  these  days,  I  should  ha’  looked  upon  you  as  bein’ 
safe.  You  ’re  in  a  wery  precarious  state.” 

“  I  am  not  censcious  of  any  danger,  at  all  events,”  returned 
the  barber. 

“  No  more  wos  I,  sir,”  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  interpo¬ 
sing,  “  those  vere  my  symptoms  exactly.  I’ve  been  look  that 
vay  twice.  Keep  your  velher  eye  open,  myfriend,  or  you  ’re 
gone.” 

There  was  something  so  very  solemn  about  this  admonition, 
both  in  its  matter  and  manner,  and  also  in  the  way  which  Mr. 
Weller  still  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  Xinsuspecting  victim, 
that  nobody  cared  to  speak  fur  some  little  time,  and  might  n’t  i 
have  cared  to  do  so  for  some  time  longer,  if  the  housekeeper  1 
had  not  happened  to  sigh,  which  called  off  the  old  gentleman’s 
attention,  and  gave  rise  to  a  gallant  inquiry  whether  “  tlicre 
wos  anythin’  wery  piercin’  in  that  ’ere  little  heart.” 

“  Dear  me,  Mr.  Weller!”  said  the  housekeeper,  laughing. 
“No,  but  is  there  anytliin’  as  agitates  it?”  pursued  tlie  old 
gentleman.  “  Has  it  always  been  obderrate,  always  opposed 
to  the  happiness  o’  human  creeturs  ?  Eh  ?  Has  it  ?” 

At  this  critical  juncture  for  her  blushes  and  confusion,  the 
housekeeper  discovered  that  mure  ale  was  wanted,  anti  hastily 
withdrew  into  the  cellar  to  draw  the  same,  followed  by  the 
barber,  who  insisted  on  carrying  the  candle.  Having  looked 
after  her  with  a  very  complacent  expression  of  face,  and  after 


him  with  some  disilain,  Mr.  Weller  caused  his  glance  to  tiavel 
slowly  round  the  kitchen,  until  at  length  it  rested  on  his  son. 

“Sammy,’*  said  Mr.  Weller,  “1  mi>iruit  that  barber.” 

“  Wot  for  ?”  returned  Sum  ;  “  wot ’s  he  got  to  do  with  you 
You’re  a  nice  man,  you  are,  arter  pretendin’  all  kinds  o’  ter¬ 
ror,  to  go  a  payin’  compliments  and  talkin’  about  hearts  and 
piercers !” 

“  Wos  I  a  talkin’  about  hearts  and  piercers?  was  I,  though, 
Sammy,  eh?” 

“  Was  you  '  of  course  you  wos.” 

“  She  do  n’t  know  no  better,  Sammy;  there  a’ n’t  no  harm 
in  it,  no  danger,  Sammy  :  she ’s  only  a  punster.  She  seemed 
pleased,  though,  did  n’t  she  I  O’  course  she  wos  pleased  ;  it’s 
nat’ral  she  should  be,  wery  nat’ral.” 

“  He’s  wain  of  it!”  exclaimed  Sam,  joining  in  his  father’s 
mirth — “he ’s  actually  wain!” 

“Hush!”  replied  Mr.  Weller,  composing  his  features, 
“  they  ’re  a  cornin’  back,  the  little  heart ’s  a  cumin’  back . 
But  mark  these  words  o’  mine  once  more,  and  remember  ’em 
ven  your  father  says  he  said  ’em:  Samivel,  1  mistrust  that  ’ere 
deceitful  barber.” 
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Whether  Mr.  Quilp  took  any  sleep  by  snatches  of  a  few 
winks  at  a  time,  or  whether  he  sat  with  his  eyes  wide  open 
all  night  long,  certain  it  is  that  he  kept  Us  cigar  alight,  and 
kindled  every  fresh  one  from  the  ashes  of  that  which  was 
nearly  consumed,  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  a  candle. 

Nor  did  the  striking  of  the  clocks,  hour  after  hour,  appt'ar 
to  inspire  him  with  any  sense  of  drowsiness  or  any  natural  de¬ 
sire  to  gm  to  rest,  but  rather  to  increase  his  wakefulness,  which 
he  showed,  at  every  such  indication  of  the  progress  of  the 
night,  by  a  suppressed  cackling  in  his  throat,  and  a  motion 
of  his  shoulders,  like  one  who  laughs  heartily,  but  at  the  same 
time  slyly  and  by  stealth. 

At  length  the  day  broke,  and  poor  Mrs.  Quilp,  shivering, 
with  the  cold  of  early  morning,  and  harassed  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep,  was  discovered  sitting  patiently  on  her  chair, 
raising  her  eyes  at  intervals  in  mute  appeal  to  the  compassion 
and  clemency  of  her  lord,  and  gently  reminding  him  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  cough  that  she  was  still  unpardoned,  and  that  her 
penance  had  been  of  lung  duration. 

Hut  her  dwarfish  spouse  still  smoked  his  eigar  and  drank 
his  rum  without  heeding  her;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sun  had 
some  time  risen,  and  the  activity  and  noise  of  city  day  were 
rife  in  the  street,  that  he  deigned  to  recognise  her  presence  by 
any  word  or  sign.  He  might  not  have  done  so  even  then,  but 
for  certain  impatient  tappings  at  the  door,  which  seemed  to 
denote  that  some  pretty  hard  kaucklos  were  actively  engaged 
upon  the  other  side. 

“Why dear  me!”  he  said  looking  round  with  a  malicious 
grin,  “it’s  day!  Open  the  door,  sweet  Mrs.  Quilp.” 

His  obedient  wife  withdrew  the  bolt,  and  her  lady  mother 
entered. 

Now  Mrs.  Jiniwin  bounced  into  the  room  with  great  impet¬ 
uosity,  for  suppasing  her  son-in-law  to  be  still  a-bod,  she  had 
come  to  relieve  her  feelings  by  pronouncing  a  strong  opinion 
upon  his  general  conduct  and  character.  Seeing  that  he  was 
up  and  dressed,  and  that  the  room  appeared  to  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  ever  since  she  quitted  it  on  the  previous  evening,  she 
stopped  short,  in  some  e  mb  arras  sment. 

Nothing  escaped  the  hawk’s  eye  of  the  ugly  little  man,  who 
perfectly  understanding  what  passed  in  the  old  lady’s  mind, 
turned  uglier  still  in  the  fulness  of  his  satisfaction,  and  bade 
her  good  morning  with  a  leer  of  triumph. 

“  Why  Betsy,”  said  the  old  woman,  “you  haven’t  been  a 
— you  do  n’t  mean  to  say  you’ve  bean  a — ” 

“Silting  up  all  night?  ”  said  Quilp  supplying  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  sentence.  “  Yes  she  lias  I  ” 

•‘  All  night !”  cried  Mrs.  Jiniwin. 

“  Aye,  all  night.  Is  the  dear  old  lady  deaf  ?  ”  said  Quilp, 
with  a  smile  of  which  a  frown  was  part.  “  Who  says  man 
and  wife  are  bad  company?  Ha  ha  !  The  time  has  flown.” 

“  You  ’re  a  brute !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jiniwiu. 

“  Come  come,”  said  Quilp,  wilfully  misunderstanding  her,  of 
course,  “  you  must  n’t  call  her  names.  She’s  married  now , 
you  know.  And  though  she  did  beguile  the  time  and  keep 
me  from  ray  bed,  you  must  not  be  so  tenderly  careful  of  me 
as  to  be  out  of  humor  with  her.  Bless  you  fur  a  dear  old 
lady.  Here’s  yoar  health !  ” 

“  I  am  »i«c4  obliged  to  you, ’’.returned  the  old  w’oman,  tes- 
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lifyirig  by  a  certain  restlessness  in  her  hands  a  vehement  desire 
to  shake  her  matronly  fist  other  son-in  law.  “Oh!  1  ’ni  very 
mach  obliged  to  you !” 

“Grateful  soul !”  cried  the  dwarf.  “  Mrs.  Quilp.” 

“  Yes,  Quilp,”  said  the  timid  suft'orer. 

“  Help  your  mother  to  get  breakfast,  Mrs.  Quilp.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  the  wharf  this  morning — the  earlier,  the  better — so  be 
4uick.” 

Mrs.  Jiniwin  made  a  faint  demonstration  of  rebellion  by  sit¬ 
ting  down  in  a  chair  near  the  door,  and  folding  her  arms  as  if 
in  a  resolute  determination  to  do  nothing.  Ilut  a  few  whis¬ 
pered  words  from  her  daughter,  and  a  kind  inquiry  from  her 
son-in-law  whether  she  felt  faint,  with  a  hint  that  there  was 
abundance  of  cold  water  in  the  next  apartment,  routed  these 
symptoms  etfectually,  and  she  applied  herself  to  the  prescribed 
preparations  with  sullen  diligence. 

While  they  were  in  progress,  Mr.  Quilp  withdrew  to  the 
adjoining  room,  and  turning  back  his  coat-collar,  proceeiled 
to  smear  his  countenance  with  a  damp  towel  of  very  un¬ 
wholesome  appearance,  which  made  his  complexion  rather 
more  cloudy  tiian  it  was  before.  But  while  he  was  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  kis  cautiou  and  inquisitiveness  did  not  forsake  him,  for 
with  a  face  as  sharp  and  cunning  as  ever  he  often  stopjied, 
even  in  this  short  process,  and  stood  listening  for  any  conver¬ 
sation  in  the  next  room,  of  which  he  might  the  theme. 

“  Ah!”  he  said  after  a  short  effort  of  attention,  “  it  was  not 
the  towel  over  my  ears,  I  thought  it  was  n’t.  I ’m  a  little 
hunchy  villain  and  a  monster,  am  I,  Mrs.  Jiniwin?  Oh  !” 

The  pleasure  of  this  discovery  called  up  the  old  doglike 
smile  in  full  force.  When  he  had  quite  done  with  it,  he  shoek 
himself  in  a  very  dog-like  manner,  and  rejoined  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Quilp  now  walked  up  to  the  front  of  the  looking-glass, 
and  was  standing,  putting  on  his  neckerchief,  when  Mrs.  Jin¬ 
iwin,  happening  to  be  behind  him,  could  not  resist  the  inclina¬ 
tion  she  felt  to  shake  her  fist  at  her  tyrant  son-in-law.  It  was 
tlie  gesture  of  an  instant,  but  as  she  did  so  and  accompanied 
the  action  with  a  menacing  look,  she  met  Ids  eye  in  the  glass, 
catching  her  in  the  very  act.  The  same  glance  at  the  mirror 
eonveyed  to  her  the  reflection  of  a  horribly  grotesque  and  dis¬ 
torted  face  with  the  tongue  lolling  out;  and  the  next  instant 
tlie  dwarf,  turning  about  with  a  perfectly  bland  and  placid 
look,  inquired  in  a  tone  of  great  atlection, 

“  How  are  you  now,  iny  dear  old  darling?” 

Slight  aud  ridiculous  as  the  incident  was,  it  made  him  ap¬ 
pear  such  a  little  fiend,  and  witlial  such  a  keen  and  know  ing 
one,  that  the  old  woman  felt  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  utter 
a  single  word,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  led  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  politeness  to  the  breakfast  table.  Here  he  by  no  means 
diminished  the  impression  he  had  just  produced,  for  he  ate 
hard  eggs,  shell  and  all,  devoured  gigantic  prawns  with  the 
heads  and  tails  on,  chewed  tobacco  and  water-cresses  at  the 
same  time  and  witli  extraordinary  greediness,  drsuik  boiling 
tea  without  winking,  bit  his  fork  and  spoon  till  they  bent  again, 
and  in  short  pei formed  so  many  horrifying  and  uncommon 
acts  that  the  women  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  w  its, 
and  began  to  doubt  if  he  were  really  a  human  creature.  At 
last,  having  gone  through  these  proceedings  and  many  others 
which  were  equally  a  part  of  his  system,  Mr.  Quilp  left  them, 
reduced  to  a  very  obedient  and  humble  state,  and  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  river  side,  where  he  took  boat  for  the  wharf  on 
which  ke  had  bestowed  his  name. 

It  was  flood  tide  when  Daniel  Quilp  sat  himself  down  in  the 
wherry  to  cross  to  the  opposite  shore.  A  fleet  of  barges  were 
coming  lazily  on,  some  sideways,  some  head  first,  some  stern 
first;  all  in  a  wrong-headed,  dogged,  obstinate  way,  bumping 
up  against  the  larger  craft,  running  under  the  bows  of  steam¬ 
boats,  getting  into  every  kind  of  nook  and  corner  where  they 
had  no  business,  and  being  crunched  on  all  sides  like  so  many 
walnut  shells;  while  each  with  its  pa'r  of  long  sweeps  strug- 
ling  and  splashing  in  the  water  looked  like  some  lumbering 
fish  in  pain.  In  some  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  all  hands  were 
busily  engaged  in  roiling  ropes,  spreading  out  sails  to  dry, 
taking  in  or  discharging  their  cargoes;  in  others  no  life  was 
Visible  but  two  or  three  tarry  boys,  and  perhaps  a  barking  dog 
running  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck  or  scrambling  up  to  look 
over  the  side  and  bark  the  louder  for  the  view.  Coming 
•lowly  on  through  the  forests  of  masts  was  a  great  steam  ship, 
beating  the  water  in  short,  impatieat  strokes  with  her  heavy 
paddles  as  though  she  wantetl  room  to  breathe,  and  advancing 
in  her  huge  bulk  like  a  sea  monster  among  the  minnows  of  the 
Thames. 

On  either  band  were  long  black  tiers  of  colliers  ;  between 
them  vessels  slowly  working  out  of  harbor  with  sails  glisten¬ 
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ing  in  the  sun,  and  creaking  noise  ou  beard,  reechoed  fnim  a 
hundred  quarters.  The  water  and  all  upon  it  was  in  active 
motion,  dancing  and  buoyant  and  bubbling  up;  while  tlie  old 
grey  Tower  and  piles  of  building  ou  the  shore,  with  many  a 
church-spire  shooting  up  Ix'tween,  looked  coldly  on,  and 
seemiHl  to  disdain  their  chafing,  restless  neighbor. 

Dar.irl  Quilp,  who  was  not  much  atfecied  by  a  bright  morn¬ 
ing,  save  in  so  far  as  it  span'd  him  the  trouble  of  carrying  an 
umbn'lla,  caused  hinaself  to  be  put  ashore  hard  by  tlu  wharf, 
and  proceed«.*d  thiilrar  through  a  narrow  lane  which,  parta¬ 
king  of  the  amphibious  character  of  its  frequenters,  had  as 
much  water  as  muil  in  its  composition,  and  avery  lil>eral  sup 
ply  of  each.  Arrived  at  his  destination,  the  first  object  that 
presented  itself  to  his  view  was  a  pair  of  very  imperfectly 
sIhkI  feet,  elevated  in  the  air  witli  the  soles  upwards,  which 
remarkable  appearance  was  referable  to  the  boy,  who  being 
of  an  eccentric  spirit,  and  having  a  natural  taste  for  tumbling, 
was  now  standing  on  his  head  and  contemplating  the  aspect  of 
the  river  under  these  uncommon  circumstances.  He  was  put 
on  his  heels  by  the  sound  of  his  master’s  voice,  and  as  soon  as 
his  head  was  in  his  right  position,  Mr.  Quilp,  to  siH>ak  ex 
pressively  in  the  absence  of  a  better  verb,  “  punched  it”  for 
him. 

“  Come,  you  let  me  alone,”  said  the  boy,  parrying  (iuilp’s 
hand  with  both  his  elbows  alternately.  “  You  ’ll  get  some¬ 
thing  you  won’t  like  if  you  don’t,  and  so  1  tell  you.” 

“  You  dog,”  snarled  Quilp,  “1  ’ll  lieatyou  with  an  iron  rod, 

I  ’ll  scratch  you  with  a  rusty  nail,  1  ’ll  pinch  your  eyes,  if  you 
talk  to  me — 1  will.” 

With  these  threats  he  clenched  his  hand  again,  and  dexter¬ 
ously  diving  in  between  the  elbows  and  catching  the  boy’s 
head  as  it  dodged  from  side  to  side,  gave  it  thnns  or  four  good 
hard  knocks.  Having  now  carried  his  [>oint  and  insisted  on 
it,  he  left  ort'. 

“  You  won’t  do  it  again.”  said  the  boy,  nodding  his  head 
and  drawing  back,  with  the  elbows  ready  in  case  of  the  worst ; 
“  now - ” 

“Stand  still,  you  dog,”  said  Quilp.  “1  won’t  do  it  again, 
because  I  ’ve  done  it  as  often  as  1  want,  flere.  Take  the 
key.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  hit  one  of  your  size  ?”  said  the  boy  ap¬ 
proaching  very  slowly. 

“  When^  is  there  one  of  my  size,  you  dog?”  returned 
Quilp.  “  Take  the  key,  or  I  ’ll  brain  you  with  it” — indeed 
he  gave  him  a  smart  tap  with  the  handle  os  he  spoke.  “  Now 
open  the  counting-house.” 

The  boy  sulkily  complied,  muttering  at  first,  but  desisting 
when  he  looked  round  and  saw  that  Quilp  was  following  him 
with  a  steady  look.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  be¬ 
tween  this  boy  and  the  dwarf  there  existed  a  strange  kind  of 
mutual  liking.  How  born  or  bred,  or  how  nourished  upon 
blows  and  threats  on  one  side,  and  retorts  and  defiances  on 
the  other,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Quilp  would  certainly  suffer 
nobody  to  contradict  him  but  the  boy,  and  the  boy  would  as¬ 
suredly  not  have  submitted  to  be  so  knocked  about  by  any¬ 
body  but  Quilp,  when  he  had  the  power  to  run  away  at  any 
time  he  chose. 

“  Now,”  said  Quilp,  passing  into  the  wooden  counting- 
house,  “  you  mind  the  wharf.  Stand  upon  your  head  again, 
and  I  ’ll  cut  one  of  your  feet  off.” 

The  boy  made  no  answer,  but  directly  Quilp  had  shut  him¬ 
self  in,  stood  on  his  head  before  the  door,  then  walked  on  his 
haiids  to  the  back  and  stood  on  his  head  there,  and  then  to 
the  opposite  side  and  repeated  the  jierformance.  There 
were  indeed  four  sides  to  the  counting-house,  but  he  avoided 
that  one  where  the  window  was,  deeming  it  probable  that 
Quilp  would  be  looking  out  of  it.  This  was  prudent,  for  in 
point  of  fact  the  dwarf,  knowing  his  disposition,  was  lying  in 
wait  at  a  little  distance  fram  the  sash  armed  with  a  large 
piece  of  wood,  which,  being  rough  and  jagged  and  studded 
in  many  parts  with  broken  nails,  might  possibly  have  hurt 
him. 

It  was  a  dirty  little  box,  this  counting-house,  with  nothing 
in  it  but  an  old  ricketty  desk  and  two  stools,  a  hat-peg,  an  an¬ 
cient  almanack,  an  inkstand  with  no  ink  and  the  stump  of  one 
pen,  and  an  eight-day  clock  which  had  n’t  gone  for  eighteen 
years  at  lewt  and  of  which  the  minute-hand  had  been  twisted 
oft’  for  a  tooth-pick.  Daniel  Quilp  pulled  his  hat  over  his 
brows,  climbed  on  to  the  desk  (which  had  a  flat  top,)  and 
stretching  his  short  length  upon  it,  went  to  sleep  with  the  ease 
of  an  old  practitioner;  intending,  ne  doubt,  to  compensate 
himself  for  the  deprivation  of  last  night’s  rest,  by  a  long  and 
jOund  nap. 
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Sound  it  might  have  been,  but  long  it  was  not,  for  be  had  | 
not  been  asleep  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  the  bay  opened 
the  dour  and  thrust  in  his  head,  which  was  like  a  bundle  of 
badly-picked  oakum.  Quilp  was  a  light  sleeper  and  started 
up  directly. 

"  Hero 's  somebody  for  you,”  said  the  boy. 

“  Who?” 

”  I  don’t  know.” 

”  Ask !”  said  Quilp,  seizing  the  trifle  of  wood  before  men-  | 
tioned  and  throwing  it  at  him  with  such  dexterity  that  it  was 
well  the  boy  disappeared  before  it  reached  the  spot  on  which  | 
he  had  stood.  ”  Ask,  you  deg.”  i 

Not  caring  to  venture  within  range  of  such  missiles  again,  i 
the  boy  discreetly  sent  in  his  stead  the  first  cause  of  the  in-  1 
temiption,  who  now  presented  herself  at  the  door.  1 

“  What,  Nelly  T”  ciied  Quilp.  i 

“Yes,”— said  the  child,  hesitating  whether  to  enter  or  re-  j 
treat,  for  the  dwarf  just  roused,  with  his  disheveled  hair 
hanging  all  about  him  and  a  yellow  handkerchief  over  his  head, 
wu  something  fearful  to  behold  ;  “  it ’s  only  me,  sir.” 

“  Come  in,”  said  Quilp,  without  getting  off  the  desk.— 
“Come  in.  Stay.  Just  look  into  the  yard,  and  see  whether 
there ’s  rt>oy  standing  on  his  head.” 

“  No  sir,”  replied  Nell.  “  Ho 's  on  his  feet.” 

“  You’re  sure  he  is  7”  said  Quilp.  “  Well.  Now,  come 
in  and  shut  the  door.  What’s  your  message,  Nelly?” 

The  child  handed  him  a  letter;  Mr.  Quilp,  without  chang¬ 
ing  his  position  further  than  to  turn  over  a  little  more  on  his 
side  and  rest  his  chin  on  his  hand,  proceeded  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  its  contents. 


MY  MOTHER’S  GRAVE. 

BY  JAMBS  ALBaiCH. 

In  beauty  lingers  on  the  hills 
The  death-smile  of  the  dying  day  ; 

And  twilight  in  my  heart  instils 
The  softness  of  its  rosy  ray. 

I  watch  the  river’s  peaceful  flow. 

Here,  standing  by  my  mother’s  grave. 

And  feel  my  dreams  of  glory  go, 

Like  weeds  upon  its  sluggish  wave. 

God  gives  us  ministers  of  love, 

Which  we  regard  not,  being  near; 

Death  takes  them  from  us,  then  we  feel 
That  angels  have  been  with  us  here ! 

As  mother,  sister,  friend,  or  wife. 

They  guide  us,  cheer  us,  soothe  our  pain  ; 

And,  when  the  grave  has  closed  between 
Our  hearts  and  theirs,  we  love— in  vain  ! 
Would,  Mother  !  thou  couldst  hear  me  tell 
How  oft,  amid  my  brief  career. 

For  sins  and  follies  loved  too  well, 

Hath  fallen  the  free  repentant  tear ! 

And,  in  the  waywardness  of  youth, 

How  better  thoughts  have  given  to  me 
Contempt  for  error,  love  for  truth, 

'Mid  sweet  remembrances  of  thee  ! 

The  harvest  of  my  youth  is  done. 

And  manhood,  come  with  all  its  cares. 

Finds,  garnered  up  within  my  heart,  j 
For  every  flower  a  thousand  tares. 

Dear  Mother!  couldst  thou  know  my  thoughts 
While  bending  o’er  this  holy  shiine, 

The  depth  of  feeling  in  my  breast, 

Thou  wouldst  not  blush  to  call  me  thine ! 


Advice.- Always  mind  your  dots  in  writing.  A  Maine 
oongressnan,  on  arriving  at  Washington,  wrote  te  his  wife 
that  he  had  “  formed  a  connexion  with  a  very  agreeable  Mesa 
and  expected  to  spend  the  winter  very  plea^ant]y.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise  a^  rat  rtifleation  of  his 
good  l^y,  he  inadvertently  dotted  the  word  Mess.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  came  well  nigh  severing  two  fond  hearts.  Only 
think  of  it. 


GLENCOE; 

OR,  THE  F.4TE  OF  THE  MACDONALDS. 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACT.S. 


BY  THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD,  AC  THOR  OY  'lUN.' 


PREFACE. 

Itissinrular  that  the  terrible  iiicideut  which  deepens  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  ou  all  tourists  by  the  most  awful  pass  of  the  Highlands, 
should  not  have  been  long  ago  made  tho  subject  of  poetry  or  ro- 
mance.  Although  the  massacre  which  casts  so  deep  a  stain  on  the 
government  of  King  William  the  Third,  may  welt  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  too  shocking  for  dramatic  effect,  unless  presented  merely  in  I  he 
remott  back-gruunil  of  scenic  action,  it  is  surely  matter  of  surprise 
'  that  it  should  not  have  been  selected  as  a  subject  for  Scoitish  romance 
by  the  great  novelist  who  has  held  up  its  authors  to  just  execration  in 
his  “  History  of  Scotland.”  A  deed  so  atrocious,  perpetrated  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  sanction  of  a  warrant, 
both  superscribed  and  subscribed  by  the  king,  is  an  instance  of  that 
pr>  jection  of  the  savage  state  into  a  period  of  growing  civilization 
which  ennables  the  novelist  to  blend  the  familiar  with  the  fearful — 

:  ”  new  manners”  with  “the  pomp  of elder  days” — the  Aiding  supersti- 
I  tion  of  dim  antiquity  with  the  realities  which  history  verifies.  To  him, 
the  treachery  by  which  it  was  preceded — the  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
!  craft  by  which  it  was  planned  and  executed— the  fearful  contrast  be- 
I  tween  the  gay  reciprocation  of  social  kindness,  and  the  deadly  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  guests  marking  out  their  hosts  for  slaughter — present  op¬ 
portunities  ibr  the  most  picturesque  contrasts,  the  most  vivid  details, 
the  most  thrilling  suggestions,  which  are  not  within  the  province  of 
I  the  dramatist.  The  catastrophe  has  also  a  far-reaching  interest,  as 
I  showing  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  most  sturdy  viuT  austere,  al- 
;  though  one  of  the  smallest,  of  the  Highland  clans ;  for,  being  the  most 
fearful  of  the  series  of  measures  by  which  the  little  sovereignties  of 
the  Highland  Chiefs  were  abolished,  it  may  well  represent  their  gen¬ 
eral  extinction,  and  the  transfer  of  the  virtues  and  the  violence  they- 
sheltered  from  action  to  memory.  It  occurred  in  a  scene,  too,  which, 

I  for  gloomy  grandeur,  is  not  only  unequalled,  but  unapproached— 
perhaps  unresembled — by  any  other  pass  in  Britain ;  and  its  solemn 
features,  especially  when  contemplated  beneath  heavy  clouds  and 
amidst  rolling  mists,  harmonize  with  the  stcry  of  the  horrors  which 
were  wrought  among  them.  Considering,  therefore,  the  delight  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  in  animating  the  noblest  scenery  of  his  country 
with  its  most  romantic  traditions,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  ab¬ 
stinence  from  a  theme  which,  if  adopted  by  him,  would  have  been 
for  ever  sacred  from  the  touch  of  others.* 

In  endeavoring  to  present,  in  a  dramatic  form,  the  feelings  which 
the  scene  and  its  history  have  engendered,  it  has  been  found  necessa- 
sary  to  place  in  the  foreground  domestic  incidents  and  fictitious  char¬ 
acters  ;  only  to  exhibit  the  chief  agents  of  the  treachery,  so  far  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  progress  of  the  action  ;  and  to  allow  the  catastrophe  it¬ 
self  rather  to  bo  felt  as  affecting  the  fortunes  of  an  individual  family 
than  exhibited  in  its  extended  horrors.  The  subject  presents  strong 
temptation  to  mere  melo-dramatic  effect :  it  has  been  the  wish  of  tho 
author  to  resist  these  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  he  can  scarcely  hope 
with  entire  success. 

In  the  outline  of  those  incidents,  which  are  historical,  the  author 


*  Two  passages  only,  as  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  in  the  poetry 
and  fiction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  contain  allusion  to  the  massacre  at 
Glencoe ;  but  they  show  how  intensely  he  felt  the  atrocities  commit¬ 
ted  under  the  apparent  sanction  at  least  of  the  government  of  king 
William.  The  following  stanzas  are  quoted  by  himsclffrom  bis  own 
poems,  in  a  note  to  his  history : 

“  The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal. 

At  miguight  drew  the  felon  steel. 

And  gave  the  host’s  kind  breast  to  feel 
Meed  for  his  hospitality ! 

The  friendly  hearth  which  warm’d  that  hand, 

At  midnight  arm’d  it  with  the  brand 
That  bade  destruction’s  flames  expand 
Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 

“  Then  woman’s  shriek  was  heard  in  vain ; 

Nor  infancy’s  unpitied  pain. 

More  than  the  warrior’s  groan,  could  gain 
Respite  from  ruthless  butchery! 

The  winter  wind  that  whistled  shrill, 

The  snows  that  night  that  cloak’d  the  hill. 

Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 
Far  more  than  Southern  clemency.” 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  tale  of  the  “  Highland  Wi- 
I  dow,”  in  Elspat’s  remonstrance  to  her  son  on  bis  enlistment “  Ga, 
put  your  head  under  the  belt  of  one  of  the  race  of  Dermid,  whose 
children  murdered— yes,”  she  added,  with  a  wild  shriek,  “  murdered 
your  mother’s  Ikthers  in  their  peaceful  dwellings  in  Glencoe!  — 
Yes,”  she  again  exclaimed  with  a  wilder  and  shriller  scream,  “  1  was 
then  unborn,  but  my  mother  has  told  me;  and  I  attended  to  the  voice 
of  esy  mother well  1  remember  her  words ! — They  came  in  peace, 
and  were  received  in  friendship;  and  blood  and  fire  arose,  and 
screams  and  murder!” 

“  Mother,”  answered  Hamish,  mournfully,  but  with  a  decided  tone, 
“all  that  I  have  thought  over — there  is  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of 
Glencoe  on  the  noble  hand  of  Barcaldine with  the  unhappy  houag 
of  Qleolyoo  tho  cum  remains,  and  on  them  God  hath  avenged  it.” 
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haa  not  ventured  on  any  material  deviation  from  the  story,  as  related 
in  the  fiAy-ei^th  chapter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  where  it  will  be  found  developed  with  all  the  vividness  of  that 
master-spirit  of  narrative.  The  rash  irresolution  of  Mac  Ian,  in  de- 
ferrlnf  his  submission  till  the  last  moment ;  his  journey  to  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  in  the  snow-storm  ;  his  disappointment  in  hodinf  be  had  sought 
the  wrong  officer;  his  turning  thence,  and  passing  near  his  own 
house,  to  Inverary,  where  he  arrived  after  the  appointed  day  ;  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  oath  by  the  sheriff  of  Argyle,  and  his  return  to  en¬ 
force  the  allegiance  of  his  clan  to  King  William  ;  the  arrival  of  GUn- 
lifom  and  his  soldiers  in  the  glen  ;  their  enteftaiument  fur  fifteen  days 
by  the  Macdonalds ;  the  cold  hypocricy  by  which  they  veiled  their 
purpose  when  urged  to  its  execution  by  Major  IJuncanson  ;  and  the 
partial  execution  of  the  murderous  orders ;  are  all  real  features  of 
“  an  ower  true  tale.”  The  only  deviations  of  which  the  author  is  con¬ 
scious  are,  the  representing  Alaster  Macdonald,  the  younger  son  of 
Mac  Ian,  as  a  lad,  instead  of  the  husband  of  OUnltfon’s  niece  ;  and 
that  niece  as  fostered  by  the  widow  and  son  of  a  chief  of  the  clan, 
once  the  rival  of  Mae  Ian  ;  and  in  substituting,  for  the  foul  traits  of 
treachery  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  imputes  to  GUnlifon,  the  incident 
of  his  procuring  a  young  officer  in  his  own  regiment,  but  of  tho  clan 
of  the  Macdonalds,  te  place  the  soldiers  in  the  tracks  leading  from 
the  valley  they  were  commanded  to  surround.  The  character  of  Hal¬ 
bert  Maedonaldy  and  the  incidents  of  his  story  and  conduct,  are  en¬ 
tirely  fictitious. 

As  the  chief  interest  which  the  author  can  hope  that  any  will  find 
in  perusing  this  drama,  will  consist  in  its  bringing  to  their  minds  the 
features  of  the  stupendous  glen  to  which  it  refers,  ho  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  state,  that  the  spot  where  the  tower  and  chapel  of  Halbert 
arc  supposed  to  be  placed,  is  beneath  the  Mountain  summit  called  the 
Pap  of  Glencoe ;  towards  which  a  huge  gully  leads,  or  seems  to  lead, 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  where,  enclosed  amidst  the  black 
rocks,  in  the  darkness  of  which  that  gully  is  lost,  far  above  the  glen 
may  be  the  site  of  such  a  rude  dwelling.  The  house  of  Mac  Ian  is 
supposed  to  be — where,  no  doubt,  it  was— in  the  lower  and  wi¬ 
der  part  of  the  glen,  where,  by  the  side  of  the  Conn,  the  wild  myrtle 
grows  in  great  profusion,  about  two  miles  to  tho  south-east  of  I.och 
Leven.  In  other  respects,  as  far  as  vivid  impressions,  not  verified 
for  some  time,  enabled  the  author,  he  has  endeavored  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  those  who  have  visited  Glencoe  the  subsisting  features 
of  ks  scenery;  although  he  cannot  place  implicit  confidence  in  those 
impressions,  when  he  finds  a  writer  like  Pennant  assi-rting  of  the 
glen,  that  ”  its  mountains  rise  on  each  side  perpendicularly  toa  great 
hight  from  a  flat  narrow  bottom  ;  so  that,  in  many  |)Ihccs,  they  seem 
to  hang  over,and  make  approaches  as  they  aspire  toward  each  other.” 
To  his  memory,  Glencoe  seems  not  a  narrow  defile,  as  this  description 
would  import,  but  a  huge  valley  between  mountains  of  rock,  reced¬ 
ing  from  each  other  till  a  field  of  air  several  miles  breadth  lies  Ih>- 
tween  their  summits :  of  which,  the  last  time  he  saw  it,  three  young 
eagles,  rising  from  tho  coarse  heather  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  near 
King's-house,  took  and  kept  delighted  possession. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

Mac  Ian,  Chief  of  the  Clan  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Olencse. 

John  Macdonald,  Eldest  Son  of  Mac  Jan. 

Alaster  Macdonald,  Youngest  Son  of  Mae  Ian — a  ifouth. 

Halbert  Macdonald,  Nephew  of  Mac  Ian — Son  of  a  deceased  Chief. 
Henry  Macdonald,  Younger  Brother  of  Halbert. 

Angus  and  Donald,  Old  Men  of  the  Clan  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe. 

Capt.  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  commonly  called  Glenlyon, 
Captain  of  a  detachment  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  Regiment. 
Lindsay,  an  Officer  under  Olenlyon's  command. 

Drummond,  a  Sergeant  in  the  Regiment. 

Kenneth,  an  Old  Servant  of  Mac  Ian. 

A  Catholic  Priest. 

Lady  Macdonald,  Mother  of  Halbert  and  Henry. 

Helen  Campbell,  an  Orphan, protected  by  Lady  Macdonald,  Jfiece 
to  Glenlyon. 

Clansmen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Sic. 

Scene — Glencoe,  and  the  neighboring  banks  of  Loch  IjCVom. 
Time — January,  1689. 

The  first  Two  Acts  occupy  one  night  and  the  following  morning. — 
There  is  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  between  the  action  of  the  Second 
and  Third  .\cts ; — the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Acts  comprise  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  three  succeeding  days. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. . . .  The  Hall  in  the  House  of  Mac  Ian  in  Glencoe. 

Midnight. — A  turf  fire  burning. — Storm  heard  without. — 
John  Macdonald  discovered  sitting  pensively  at  a  table ; 
Alaster  pacing  the  room. 

John.  Let  me  entreat  you,  Alaster,  to  sleep  ; 

Three  nights  of  feverish  waking,  at  your  age, 

May  spoil  yeu  for  a  watchman  ;  for  your  nerves, 
Undisciplined  by  care,  throb  many  hours, 

While  those  of  elder  and  sedater  spirits, 

Ruled  by  the  time,  count  one.  Rest  those  slight  limbs 
On  yonder  couch  of  heather ;  I  will  pledge 
My  word  to  rouse  you  at  the  first  faint  tread 
Which  may  announce  your  father;  but ’t  were  needless 
In  deepest  slumber  it  will  stir  your  heart, 

And  rouse  you  to  his  arms. 

Alas.  How  can  I  sleep  ? 

How  can  you  wish  that  I  should  sleep,  when  night 
Suceeeds  to  night,  and  still  the  unconquer’d  wind, 
Laden  with  snow  and  hailstones,  dashes  round  us, 


As  if  in  scorn  of  Highlanders,  content 
To  yield  the  fastnesses  in  which  it  held 
Joint  empire  with  our  sires;  and  still  the  fear 
That  it  hath  dealt  its  vengeance  on  the  heaul 
We  love  increases— with  the  time  o’erpast 
For  sad  and  shameful  travel  7 

John.  Alaster, 

I  must  not  hear  you  bleml  those  words  with  aught 
Our  sire  resolved.  You  did  not  guess  the  war 
Of  fierce  emotions  that,  within  his  frame 
Unshaken,  raged,  as  time  brought  nigh  the  hour 
When  he  must  pKght  his  faith  to  England’s  King, 

Or  to  the  power  of  unrelenting  foes 

Yield  up  his  clansmen.  While  the  sky  was  clear. 

With  wavering  purpose  he  inclined  to  wait 

His  doom  at  home ;  but  when  the  snow-storm  hurle<l 

Its  icy  arrows  thniugh  the  hills,  the  woes 

Of  roofless  desolation  all  would  share 

Shrieked  at  his  heart,  and  peril  lent  a  show 

Of  honor  to  the  journey,  which  had  else 

Seemed  shameful ; — so  he  girt  him  to  the  task 

As  to  a  doomed  man’s  office.  If  we  lose 

All  else,  we  will  preserve  our  household  laws; 

Nor  let  the  license  of  these  fickle  times 
Subvert  the  holy  slielter  which  command 
Of  fathers,  and  undoubting  faith  of  sons. 

Reared  for  our  shivering  virtues.  You  o’erstep 
The  province  of  a  Highland  chieftain’s  son; 

You  must  not  judge  your  fatlier. 

Alas.  It  is  true, 

And  I  submit  me  te  your  chiding:  still 
’T  is  hard  to  own  new  tyranny  ;  to  shrink 
Before  its  threats;  to  feel  the  Highland  heart 
Shrivel  and  die  within  its  case,  nor  strike 
One  blow  for  ancient  sovereignty  and  honor. 

John.  I  grant  that  it  is  hard  ;  but  if  the  blow 
Be  without  hoj>e,  ’t  is  nobler  to  forbear, 

Nor  buy  a  glorious  moment  with  the  blood 
Of  trusting  clansmen.  Would  you  know  what  virtua 
Endurance  may  possess,  when  action  fails, 

Look  at  our  cousin  Halbert ! — To  your  eye. 

Whoso  memory  reaches  not  his  fiery  boyhood, 

He  seems  distinguished  only  by  that  charm 
Of  courtesy  which  hearted  kindness  sheds 
Through  simplest  manners,  and  an  aspect  grave 
Which  these  huge  rocks  impress  upon  tho  port 
Of  him  who  loves  them.  You  have  often  seen 
Our  father  to  his  greeting  make  return 
Of  gibe  or  withering  silence,  which  he  bears 
In  gentlest  mood  ;  yet  once  his  soul  was  passienad 
With  wilder  rage  than  even  your  ardent  youth 
Can  guesB  ;  but  I  err  now ;  for  I  o’erstep 
An  old  injunction  not  to  tell  his  story. 

Till  manhood  fitted  you  to  hear  it. 

Alas.  Manhood! 

John.  I  did  not  mean  to  ruffle  you.  Your  years. 

Though  few,  have  been  instructed  by  distress. 

And  I  admit  your  title  to  the  cares 

And  knowledge  happier  fortunes  had  deferred. 

Sit,  then,  and  listen.  Halbert’s  father  long 
With  ours  contested  who  might  claim  descent 
From  eldest  line  of  ancestry,  and  right 
To  chieftainship  and  lands.  Fierce  conflicts  held 
The  claim  in  doubt,  till  old  Macdonald  fell 
Stricken  for  death ;  then,  conscious  that  bis  sous. 
Halbert,  the  eldest-born,  about  your  age, 

And  Henry,  a  slight  stripling,  scarcely  twelve, 

Could  ill  sustain  the  quarrel,  or  protect 
Their  mother  in  her  sorrow,  sent  the  priest 
Who  shrived  him,  to  entreat  his  rival\  hand 
In  peace — with  offer  to  resign  his  claims : 

So  that  the  blackened  tower  in  which  he  lay, 

Its  ruined  chapel,  the  small  niche  of  rock 
In  which  they  are  embraced  as  in  a  chasm 
Rent  ’neath  our  loftiest  peak  by'  ancient  storm. 

And  some  scant  pastures  on  Ixich  Leven’s  side, 
Were  ratified  as  Halbert’s.  To  this  pact 
I  was  a  witness,  and  the  scene  lives  now 
Before  me.  In  a  room  where  flickering  light 
Strove  through  the  narrow  openings  of  huge  walls, 
On  a  low  couch,  Macdonald’s  massive  form 
Lay  stretched ;  with  folded  arms  my  father  stood 
Awed  by  the  weakness  of  the  foe  so  late 
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His  equal ;  the  expiring  warrior  raised 
f  His  bead,  and  catching  from  the  eager  looks 
Of  the  wan  lady  who  had  wip<‘d  the  dew 
Of  anguish  from  bis  forehead,  argument 
To  quell  all  scruple,  solemnly  rehearsed 
The  terms,  and,  as  his  dying  prayer,  implored 
Halbert  to  keep  them. 

Alas.  Se  he  yielded  7 

John.  No; 

One  flush  of  crimson  from  the  hair  which  curled 
Crisply  around  his  brows,  suffused  his  face 
And  tliroat  outspread  with  rage.  He  slowly  raised 
His  dirk  |  and,  though  the  agony  which  swelled 
His  heaving  breast  prevented  speech,  we  read 
In  his  dilated  nostril,  eyes  that  flashed 
With  fire  that  answered  to  the  uplifted  steel. 

And  lips  wide-parted  for  the  sounds  which  strove 
In  vain  to  reach  their  avenue,  a  vow 
Of  never-resting  warfare :  so  he  stood 
Rigid  as  marble,  of  his  raother’s  face 
Turned  on  him  from  her  knees — of  the  wild  fear 
Which  struck  his  gamesome  brother  sad — of  all 
Unconscious.  While  we  waited  for  his  words. 

Another  voice,  from  the  deep  shade  that  ghiomed 
Beyond  the  death-bed,  came ;  and  midst  it,  stood 
The  squalid  figure  of  a  woman,  wrought 
Beyond  the  natural  stature  as  she  stretched 
Her  withered  finger  towards  the  youth,  and  spoke — 

**  Halbert,  obey  !  The  hour  which  sees  thee  rule 
O'er  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  shall  bring 
Terror  and  death." — Then  glided  from  the  room. 

He  did  net  start,  but  as  his  ears  drank  in 
The  sounds,  his  color  vanislied  from  his  face  ; 

The  light  forsook  his  eyes ;  his  nerveles.s  hand 
Released  the  dirk  ;  ho  sank  on  trembling  knees. 

Beside  the  couch,  ami  with  a  child’s  soft  voice 
Said,  “  I  obey”— and  bowe<l  his  head  to  take 
His  father’s  blessing,  who  fell  back  and  died 
When  he  had  murmured  it.  The  youth  arose 
Sedate,  and  turning  to  his  mother,  said, 

''I  live  for  you.”  Since  then  he  has  remained 
W  hat  you  have  known  him. 

Alas.  What  was  she  who  wrought 

This  awful  change  ? 

John.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Moina  ? 

Although  she  has  not  since  that  day  been  seen 
Within  our  vale,  her  awful  figure  glared 
Oa  the  remotest  infancy  of  men 
Who  now  are  reckoned  old.  Her  age  alone 
Would  make  the  obscurest  thread  of  human  life 
Drawn  out,  though  many  births  and  deaths  of  Hope, 

A  thing  to  tremble  at.  ’T  is  said  she  gazed 
On  that  best  piece  of  heavenly  workmanship — 

Our  Mary’s  beauty,  when  the  shrivelled  Queen 
Of  Kngland  foully  shattered  it;  some  crime 
Or  mighty  sorrow  now  forgotten,  drew 
Her  steps  into  deep  solitude.  Preserved 
By  her  majestic  bearing  from  the  grasp 
Of  law,  she  owns  the  power  to  pierce  the  veil 
Of  mortal  vision  ;  the  sole  tie  she  knows 
To  tliis  world  is  a  kindred  with  our  race. 

From  which  she  sprung.  Yet  only  giant  griefs 
Borne  or  foreshadowed  have  the  power  to  stir 
Her  dull  affections,  or  to  invite  her  steps 
From  the  rude  hovel  where  she  dwells  alone 
Far  on  the  mountain  plain,  within  the  round 
Of  stones  which  point  Death’s  ancient  victories 
O’er  nameless  heroes.  Whether  earnest  thought 
And  long  communion  with  the  hills  whose  moan 
Foretells  the  tempest,  taught  her  first  to  break 
The  bondage  of  the  present,  or  worse  aid 
Hath  given  her  might,  1  cannot  tell ;  pray  Heaven 
That  you  may  never  cress  her ! 

Alas.  Her  strange  words 

Fell  lightly  on  the  younger  son,  whose  acts 
Of  boyish  prowess  wrought  in  frolic  mood 
1  once  admired;  has  amy  thing  been  heard 
Of  that  gay  scapegrace  7 

John.  No  ;  he  could  not  brook 

The  dullness  of  his  home,  though  not  uncheered 
By  female  grace ;  for  there  the  lovely  cluld 
Of  brave  Hugh  Campbell,  whom  Macdonald  loved, 

Spite  of  the  hatred  that  be  bore  bis  clan,  x 


Has,  from  the  opening  of  her  youth’s  first  blossom, 
Fuund  shelter;  and  no  fairer  Scotland  boasts 
Than  Helen  Campbell.  If  young  Henry  lives. 

Be  sure  you  ’ll  find  him  on  the  sunny  side 
Of  Fortune’s  favor.. ..  Hark  !  the  Cona’s  roar ! 

It  bursts  the  icy  chains  which  long  have  held  it. 

And  riots  in  its  freedom. 

Alas.  ’T  will  destroy 

The  slender  bridge  below  us.  Should  our  father 
Approach  that  way  !  I  will  not  linger  thus. 

John.  He  bade  me  wait  him  here.  Ho,  Kenneth!  Run 
Enter  Kknneth. 

Swift  to  the  bridge ;  it  may  be  yours  to  save 
Your  chief.  [JExii  Kanneth.] 

His  journey  will  not  lie  that  way. 

Yet  horrors  thicken  round  us.  ’Mid  the  roar, 

Methinks  I  hear  a  step — it  comes — alas  ! 

’T  IS  not  Mac  Ian’s. 

Enter  Halbert  Macdonald. 

Halbert,  1  ’ve  scarce 
The  power  to  bid  you  welcome  as  I  ought: 

W®  are  sad  watchers  for  our  sire’s  return. 

And  almost  blame  the  footsteps  of  a  friend 
Which  might  be  his. 

Hal.  I  came  to  ask  of  him ; 

F'or  having  crossed  him  on  Loch  Leven’s  shore 
Three  nights  ago,  scarce  two  miles  hence,  I  heard 
With  wonder  the  report  which  found  its  way 
To  our  lone  dwelling  but  to-night,  that  still 
He  was  abroad. 

Alas.  Are  you  assured ’t  was  he  7 

Did  he  address  you  7 

Hal.  Alaster,  you  know 

How  rarely  he  will  grace  me  with  a  word; 

But  tliis  is  not  a  season  for  a  thought. 

Save  of  bis  peril.  I  had  made  my  way. 

Breasting  the  hurricane,  in  hope  to  lead 
Our  herd  to  shelter  ere  the  night  should  add 
Dark  terrors  to  the  storm :  in  blackening  mist 
I  saw  a  mantle  flicker ;  then  the  hairs 
Of  a  white  head,  which  stream’d  along  the  wave 
Of  flying  vapor ;  swift  I  ran  to  aid 
Seme  aged  wanderer’s  steps,  and  cried  aloud. 

He  fled  before  me,  till  my  fleeter  limbs 
O’ertook  him ;  then  he  faced  me ; — ’t  was  your  father ! 

A  look,  in  which  strong  anguish  batfled  scorn. 

He  fixed  upon  me;  waved  his  arm  aloft. 

In  action  that  forbade  pursuit,  and  took 
The  pathway  to  Loch  Etive.  I  believed 
He  wish’d  but  to  avoid  me,  and  that  done. 

He  would  turn  homeward. 

I  Alas.  If  indeed  ’twas  he 

j  And  not  a  dreadful  shadow  of  his  mould. 

He  fears  to  meet  the  faces  of  his  friends  ^ 

After  his  oath  to  William. 

Hal.  If  he  lives. 

That  oath  is  past ;  and  being  jiast,  dear  cousin. 

Let  it  not  prompt  a  word  which  may  add  pangs 
To  a  brave  spirit’s  shame.  At  earliest  dawn 
I  ’ll  search  each  cavemed  nook  within  our  glen. 

Nor  leave  a  crevice  which  the  smallest  rill 
Has  hollowed,  unexplored.  1  know  them  well: 

So  haply  I  may  find  the  reverend  chief 
Crouch^  in  some  narrow  cave, — his  stately  head 
In  resignation  bowed  upon  his  staff. 

And  waiting,  without  struggle,  the  last  chill 
Of  slowly  freezing  death;— may  lead  him  home, 

And  win  one  cordial  pressure  of  his  hand. 

To  speak  he  owns  me  true. 

John.  A  footstep !— hush ! 

Enter  Angus. 

Angus  at  such  an  hour ! 

Angus.  A  fearful  summons 

From  a  shrill  voice,  between  the  tempest’s  gusts. 

Called  me  to  meet  my  chief. 

John.  Would  he  were  here! 

He  comes  even  now  [listening^  No. 

Enter  Donald. 

This  is  terrible  I 

Don.  Is  not  Mac  Ian  here  7  I  came  to  meet  him ; 

Roused  from  my  bed  by  such  a  piercing  cry 
As  rarely  syllables  a  humsui  name  ! 
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John.  You  hear!  | 

Other  old  Clansmen  enter.  i 

I  ask  not  why  you  come  :  I  know  I 

Some  mortal  tidings  linger  on  the  storm,  j 

And  ye  are  here  to  share  them.  Let  them  come : 

We  can  but  die  ! 

Hal.  Heaven  fit  us  to  endure  ! 

John.  Another  step:  I  know  it  well! — ’tit  his! 

Pray  you  withdraw  awhile ;  but  go  not  hence. 

[Halbert  and  the  Clansmen  retire  to  the  end  of  the  room."]  I 
Enter  Mac  Ian.  j 

Mac  Ian.  Still  watching  7 — ^you  too,  Alaster  7  What  care  j 
My  absence  must  have  brought  you !  My  dear  sons. 

Do  not  despise  your  father,  who  returns 
The  subject  of  King  William. 

John.  All  you  do 

Must  have  our  reverence.  Let  me  bring  you  wine. 

Mac  Ian.  No  ;  it  would  choke  me.  I  must  drain  no  more 
The  goblet  to  assuage  the  patriot  glow 
Of  love  and  pride  ;  I  may  not  drink  to  Him 
Whose  ancestry  my  own  revered ;  and  wine 
Were  poison  to  me  now. 

Alas.  Is  all  then  past  7 

Mac  Ian.  It  is;  and  sad  as  was  the  task,  the  way 

Was  worthy  of  its  end.  When  through  deep  snow 
1  reached  Fort  William,  nerved  to  take  the  oath 
Before  the  General— I  was  told  his  office 
Did  not  allow  him  to  record  it :  thence 
I  was  compelled  to  struggle  through  the  storm 
To  Inverary,  where  the  Sheriff  deigned, 

Altheugh  beyond  the  appointed  time,  to  seal 
The  degradation  ef  our  race.  I  passed 
Within  two  miles  of  this  beloved  home, 

And  dared  not  turn  to  it. 

Hal.  \_»peaking  to  Ancus  behind'].  ’T  was  there  I  met  him. 

Mac  Ian.  Who  spoke?  Is  he  who  tracked  me  in  the  storm 
Come  as  a  spy,  upan  my  sad  return. 

To  gaze  upon  my  sorrow  7  Let  him  face  me ! 

Hal.  \_comiHg  forward.]  I  came  not  to  offend  you. 

John.  Ne;  he  came  | 

In  terror  for  your  safety. 

Mac  Ian.  Said  he  so? 

Nay,  Halbert,  look  yourself;  scant  pets'ers  are  left 
To  grace  the  seat  you  wait  for,  yet  my  son 
Shall  fill  it  after  me.  Declare  your  wish 
To  rend  it  from  us  ;  ’t  were  a  nobler  course 
Than  that  you  follow. 

Hal.  Sir,  you  do  me  wrong ; 

I  boast  no  virtue  when  I  claim  content 

With  that  which  you  have  left  me :  would  not  change 

My  naked  turret,  in  its  mountain  hold. 

Reached  by  the  path  along  whose  rugged  steeps 
Discord  and  envy  climb  not,  for  the  fields 
Rich  Inverary  in  its  scornful  groves 
Embosoms ;  and  to  me  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  its  small  chapel  wear  the  glory  yet 
Of  consecration  which  they  took  from  prayers 
Of  the  first  teachers,  though  a  thousand  storms 
Have  drenched  and  shaken  them.  Forgive  me,  sir : 

I  have  a  patrimony  which  forbids 
Envy  of  yours. 

Mac  Ian.  You  hear— he  taunts  me  now ; 

Do  you  believe  that  show  of  meekness  cheats 
A  soldier’s  eye  ? — that  we  esteem  your  thoughts 
Subdued  to  habits  of  a  herdsman’s  life, 

And  all  the  passion  and  the  pride  of  youth 
In  these  o’ercome  ? 

Hal.  I  strive  to  conquer  them. 

And  not  in  vain.  You  think  that  strange.  If  day 
Illumed  the  glen,  I ’d  show  you,  from  your  door, 

A  shapeless  rock,  which,  thence  observed,  presents 
No  mark  to  gpve  it  preference  o’er  the  mass 
Of  mountain  ruin  ;— yet  from  upward  gaze 
Of  the  slow  traveller,  as  he  drags  his  steps 
Through  yon  dark  pass,  it  shuts  the  mighty  gorge 
Above  with  all  its  buttresses ;  its  lake. 

Black  with  huge  shadows ;  and  its  jagged  heights. 

Which  tempt  the  arrowy  lightning  from  its  track 
To  sport  with  kindred  terrors.  So,  by  grace 
Of  Heaven,  each  common  object  we  regard 
With  steadiness,  can  veil  the  dark  abodes 
Of  terrible  Remembrance  at  whose  side 
Fierce  Passions  slumber,  and  supply  to  Hope 


The  place  of  airiest  pinnacles  it  shades. 

Thus,  sir,  it  is  with  me. 

John.  Believe  it,  father; 

Indeed ’t  is  true. 

Mac  Ian.  Perhaps  I  do  you  wrong; 

We  ’ll  speak  of  this  to-morrow,  when  I  meet 
The  eldest  clansmen,  and  with  shame,  enforce 
Their  new  allegiance. 

John.  They  await  you  now. 

Mac  Ian.  Here  ? — I  must  face  them  ; — tell  them  to  approach. 
[Mac  Ian  takes  his  seat; — John  beckons  the  Old  Clans¬ 
men,  who  surround  tt.] 

I  have  cold  welcome  for  you,  friends  ;  you  come 
To  share  the  wreck  of  the  Macdonalds.  1, 

The  most  unhappy  of  tlie  race,  have  been 
To  make  the  final  sacrifice.  1  felt 
Resistance,  with  our  deaths,  would  glut  the  hate 
Of  Scottish  minions  bribed  by  England’s  gold  ; 

And  I  have  sworn — relate  it  for  me,  John, 

I  cannot  tell  it ! 

John.  To  secure  your  lives 

My  father  periled  his ; — and  yesternight. 

At  Inveraiy,  pledged  our  faith  to  William. 

Enter  Kenneth  wild/jf. 

Ken.  Too  late !  too  late ! 

Hal.  What  mean  those  awful  words  ? 

Is  all  his  anguish  vain 7 
Ken.  \_seeing  Mac  Ian].  No.  he  is  safe! 

Why  start  ye? — though  the  bridge  is  swept  away. 

Our  chieP s  unharmed. 

Hal.  And  thus  you  welcome  him, 

With  w’ords  which  freeze  the  soul !  You  meant  no  ill ; 
Yet  death  is  in  your  words. 

Ken.  {^kneeling  to  Mac  Ian].  Forgive  me. 

Mac  Ian.  Rise; 

I ’m  armed  for  any  ill,  unless  it  fail 
On  these,  my  life’s  last  comforts. 

{Looking  on  John  and  Alaster.] 
Hal.  Sir,  farewell ! 

When  peril  ftomes — as  come  it  will — regard 
The  meanest  clansman’s  life  less  cheap  than  his 
Whose  loyalty  you  wrong.  {Exit  H ALBERT.] 

Mac  Ian  [7o  the  Clansmen^  Good  night,  my  friends. 

{Exeunt  Kenneth  and  Clansmen.] 
Come  near  me,  children ;  I  can  scarcely  bear 
To  look  into  your  faces.  You  forgive  me  ? 

John.  Forgive!  We  honor  and  revere  you.  Bless  us! 

[John  and  Alaster  kneel,  one  on  each  side  of  Mac  Ian’s 
chair.  He  lays  his  hands  on  their  heads.] 

Mac  Ian.  There;  we  are  knotted  now  to  live  or  din. 

{The  Drop  Scene  falls.] 
END  or  act  I. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I . The  Hall  of  Halbert’s  Tower.  Time— 

Daybreak. 

Enter  Ladt  Macdonald  with  a  Letter,  followed  by  Drum¬ 
mond,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Earl  of  Ar gyle's  Regiment. 
Ladt  M.  Thanks  for  your  pains.  Let  me  devour  again 
The  precious  characters.  {Reads.]  “  I  come,  dear  mother. 
Raised  to  high  favor  and  corTtmand,  to  take 
My  quarters  in  your  vale.”  The  mom’s  faint  light 
Had  scarce  enabled  eyes  less  glad  than  mine 
To  read;  they  are  dazzled  now.  [  7'o  Soldier.] 
Pray  you  go  in : 

We  have  poor  entertainment  to  bestow. 

But  eur  best  cheer  is  yours. 

Drum.  I  must  return 

Upon  the  instant;  shall  I  bear  your  answer? 

Ladt  M.  There  is  ne  need;  be  speeds;  bis  eager  wish, 

If  I  may  judge  it  by  my  own,  will  add 
Wings  to  his  swiftness.  Yet  a  moment  suy ; 

Know  you  the  writer  of  these  lines,  my  sen — 

Is  he  of  gallant  port? 

Sol.  Our  regiment’s  pride. 

And  first  in  favor  of  Glenlyon. 

Ladt  M.  Take 

A  happy  mother’s  thanks.  [J?ar»7  Soldier.] 

I  shall  behold 

A  here  whom  I  parted  from  a  child ; 

Trace  in  his  lineaments  the  hints  which  gave 
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Sweet  promise  of  his  manhood  ;  shall  enjoy 
In  one  rich  hour  the  pleasures  which  are  spread 
Through  years  to  her  who  watches  the  degrees 
Of  youth’s  expanding  brightness.  Where  is  Halbert  ? 
Where  Helen  T  Sho  will  laugh  with  wildest  gleo 
To  And  her  little  playmate  a  plumed  soldier, 

And  share  bis  mirth.  No  gayety  like  bis 
Has  cheered  her  since  he  left  us.  She  is  here. 

Enter  Helen  Campbell. 

Helen.  So  early  raised  to  meet  the  morning’s  chill? 

Ladt  M.  I  feel  no  chill;  the  ecstasy  within  me 

Clothes  all  without  with  summer;  you  shall  share 
In  joy  which  seldom  visits  these  old  walls. 

Helen.  O  say  not  so; — there ’s  not  a  day  but  bears 
Its  blessing  on  its  light.  If  Nature  doles 
Her  gifts  with  sparing  hand,  their  rareness  sheds 
Kndearrrents  her  most  bounteous  mood  withholds 
From  greenest  valleys.  The  pure  rill  which  casts 
Its  thread  of  snow-like  lustre  o’er  the  rock. 

Which  seems  to  pierce  the  azure  sky,  connects 
The  thoughts  of  earth  with  heaven,  while  mightier  floods 
Roar  of  dark  passions.  The  rare  sunbeam  wins 
For  a  most  slight  existence  human  care. 

While  it  invests  some  marble  heap  with  gleams 
Of  palaced  visions.  If  the  tufts  of  broom 
Where  Fancy  weaves  arhain  of  gold,  appear, 

On  nearer  visitation,  thinly  strewn. 

Each  looks  a  separate  bawer,  and  oflfers  shade 
To  its  own  group  of  fairies.  The  prized  harebell 
Wastes  not  its  dawning  azure  on  a  bank 
Rough  and  confused  with  loveliness,  but  wears 
The  modest  story  of  its  gentle  life 
On  leaves  that  love  has  tended ;  nay,  the  heatli. 

Which,  slowly  from  a  stinted  root,  unfolds 
Pale  lilac  blossoms — ^imagc  of  a  maid 
Reared  in  a  solitude  like  this — is  blessed. 

Instead  of  sharing  with  a  million  flowers 
One  radiant  flush — in  oflering  its  faint  bloom 
To  fondest  eyes.  Say  not  again,  dear  lady. 

That  joy  but  seldom  visits  these  old  walls. 

Ladt  M.  Not  while  they  shelter  you,  my  lovely  child ; 

But  new  joy  waits  us  ;  you  have  not  forgotten 
Our  careless  Henry  ? 

Helen.  No! — forgotten  Henry! 

But  he  has  long  forgotten  us ;  no  message 
Has  told  us  of  his  welfare,  since  he  found  us 
Too  sad  for  bis  companions. 

Ladt  M.  Pardon  in  him, 

As  I  do,  young  ambition’s  upward  gaze. 

Which,,  fix’d  upon  the  future,  cannot  turn 
Te  glance  upon  the  distant  and  the  past. 

Helen.  Is  it  indeed  so,  madam  7 

Ladt  M.  You  are  grave  now— 

You  who  are  joyous  in  our  weariest  days 
Be  glad;  for  Henry  will  this  day  return 
To  charm  us  with  his  merriment. 

Helen.  To-day? 

Henry  return  to-day !  Speak  once  again 
That  blessed  news. 

Ladt  M.  He  comes  to-day,  upraised 

In  Argyle’s  regiment  to  command,  and  graced 
With  favor  of  Glenlyon. 

Helen.  Of  my  uncle  7 

I  think  of  him,  unseen,  as  a  stem  soldier 
Who,  living  to  obey  and  to  command, 

Allows  no  impulses  but  those  which  guide 
Along  the  rocky,  strait,  untinted  channel. 

That  discipline  has  hewn.  If  Henry  wins 
Favor  from  him,  he  ’ll  win  the  hearts  of  all. 

Comes  he  alone  7 

Ladt  M.  His  troop  is  quartered  with  us. 

To  taste  in  peace  our  simple  Highland  fare, .. 

And  feel  our  Highland  welcome.  But  I  long 
For  Halbert’s  presence ;  though  he  does  not  love 
The  clansmen  of  Argyle,  he  must  rejoice 
In  Henry’s  fortune. 

Helen.  He  has  not  returned 

Since,  yestere’en,  be  left  us  to  inquire 
The  issue  of  Mac  Ian’s  journey. 

Ladt  M.  You 

Alarm  me  —  not  returned  7 

Helen.  Fear  not  for  Halbert; 


You  know  he  loves  to  wander  at  all  hours, 

I  And,  ever  present  to  himself,  will  rule 
I  His  course  in  safety.  Is  that  he  7  The  step 
I  Is  hurried,  yet  it  should  be  his. 

EtUer  HkVUERT  greatly  agitated;  throtos  himself  into  a 
I  seat. 

I  Ladt  M.  My  son, 

I  What  ails  you  ?  Speak  ! 

!  Hal.  I  will — soon — presently  ; 

j  Ha !  Mother !  Helen  !  safe — thank  Heaven !  Has  nothing 
I  To-night  appalled  you  7 

I  Ladt  M.  Nothing. 

Hal.  That  is  strange. 

Ladt  M.  What  has  liefallen  us  ?  Is  Mac  Ian  dead  7 
Hal.  No  ;  he  survives  ;  he  has  only  lost  the  thing 

Which  makes  life  precious  ! — Ruin  yawns  for  all — 

Poor  fated  clansmen !  I  have  heard  again 
I  Old  Moina’s  voice. 

Ladt  M.  Her  voice  who  spake  when  death — 

Hal.  \_laying  his  hand  on  her  arm].  Mother ! 

Ladt  M.  He  shivers  as  with  ague.  Speak,  my  son ! 

Hal.  Yes — it  is  over  now.  I  ’ll  tell  you  all. 

As  far  as  words  can  tell  it.  As  I  left 
Mac  Ian’s  door,  and  walked  in  mist,  which  clung 
I  Around  me  like  a  shroud,  that  voice  shrieked  forth 
j  Close  at  mine  ear,  “The  HOUR  IS  nigh!”  Each  clift'. 
Pillar  and  cavern,  echoed  back  the  words. 

Till  they  appeared  to  fill  the  glen  with  sound. 

As  floods  from  thousand  streams  might  deluge  it. 

’T  was  no  delusion  ;  surely  as  you  hear 
My  voice,  I  heard  them. 

Ladt  M.  You  have  mused,  my  son. 

In  dismal  solitudes  on  our  old  tales 

Till  each  wild  pass  is  haunted,  and  the  wind, 

I  Struggling  within  a  mountain  gidly,  moans 
Or  shrieks  with  prophecy. 

Hal.  No! — It  transfixed  me 

As  with  an  arrow — when  it  sunk,  still  night 
Held  its  breath,  waiting  terrors  !  ’Neath  the  moon 
Our  three  huge  mountain  bulwarks  stood  in  light, 
Strange,  solemn,  spectral — not  as  if  they  towered 
Majestic  into  heaven,  but  hoar  and  bowed 
Beneath  the  weight  of  centuries;  and  each 
Sent  forth  a  sound  as  of  a  giant’s  sigh : 

Then,  from  their  feet  the  mists  arising,  grew 
To  shapes  resembling  human,  till  I  saw. 

Dimly  revealed  among  the  ghastly  train. 

Familiar  forms  of  living  clansmen,  dressed 
In  vestments  of  the  tomb  ;  they  glided  on. 

While  strains  of  martial  music  from  afar 
Mocked  their  sad  flight. — 

[A  distant  band  heard  playing  “  The  Campbells  are  com- 

ingn 

— I  hear  that  music  now — 
The  same — the  same — do  you  not  hear  it,  Helen  7 
Mother  7 

Helen.  I  hear  a  lively  strain  which  speaks 

Approaching  soldiers,  who  ’ll  make  winter  bright 
And  fill  our  vale  with  gladness. 

Hal.  There  is  death 

In  those  blithe  sounds — I  know  them  now— the  tune 
Which  wakes  the  shallow  heart  of  false  Argyle, 

Hollow  and  cruel  ever. 

Helen.  ^Sure  there ’s  one 

Who  owns  that  clan  you  would  not  spurn  ! 

Hal.  Sweet  girl ! 

Your  beauty,  early  severed  from  its  stem, 

And  planted  in  an  honest  soil,  retains 
No  vestige  of  its  orimn. 

[  The  music  is  heard  approaching.] 
Yet  nearer! 

Look  not  on  me  with  these  beseeching  eyes ;  [  To  Helen  . 

I  tcill  enjoy  it ; — 't  is  a  gallant  strain : 

See,  Helen,  how  you  mould  me ; — I  can  smile  now. 
Helen.  And  you  shall  smile ;  while  you  have  been  enthralled 
By  dismal  fancies,  we  have  heard  sweet  news 
Of  our  long-sighed-for  Henry. 

Hal.  Of  my  brother? 

Shall  we  embrace  him  soon  7 
Helen.  We  hope  to-day. 

Hal.  Then  I  will  cast  all  sadness  from  my  thoughts, 

And  own  these  portents  idle  ; — my  fair  brother, 
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Who  in  •laid  manhood  made  me  feel  a  child, 

While  I  instructed  him  with  tiny  arm 
To  brave  the  torrent  to  its  whirling  pool 
O’er  rocky  ledge  descending!  I  am  a  boy 
Again  in  thinking  of  it. 

[Enter  Hknrt  Macdonald  in  the  drees  oj  an  officer  of 

the  Earl  of  Ar gyle's  Regiment;  fl albert  starts  and 

standsapart;  Ladt  Macdonald eager/y  embraces  Henry. 

Lady  M.  O,  most  welcome! 

Hal.  (apart.)  A  soldier  of  Argyle!  a  purchased  slave 
To  his  poor  country’s  foes  !  Would  he  had  lain, 

In  all  the  glory  of  his  youth,  a  corpse. 

Or  I  had  died  first! 

Helen  (laying  her  hand  imploringly  on  Halbert’s  ) 
Halbert,  spvak  to  him. 

Hal.  Yes; — I  ’ll  not  dash  that  bonnet  from  his  brow  ; 

Right,  right — 1  ’ll  speak  to  him.  My  brother  ! 

[Henry  e^races  Halbert,  scAo  receives  him  coldly.') 

Henry.  Stiff 

And  melancholy  grown!  These  rugged  walls 
Hate  shed  their  sullen  gloom  into  your  nature. 

And  made  my  welcome  cold. 

Hal.  These  walls  are  sacred — 

Fit  home  for  honest  poverty  ;  ’t  were  well 
If  you  had  never  left  them. 

Henry,  (approaching  Helen.)  They  contain 
One  form  of  radiant  loveliness is  this 
My  some-time  playmate  Helen?  You  are  silent; 

Y  ou  da  not  bid  me  welcome. 

Helen.  Welcome,  Henry? 

It  is  because  my  heart  ’■  too  full  of  welcome 
To  vent  its  joy  in  words. 

Hal.  (apart.)  So  fund!  so  free! 

This  strippling  will  engage  the  care  of  all 
Within  my  little  world  ; — for  shame  I  the  thought 
Is  selfish  and  most  base;  I  must  suppress  it. —  [Aland. 
You  ’ll  spend  some  time,  I  hope,  in  these  poor  walls. 

And  teach  us  to  be  gay. 

Henry.  Our  regiment  mean 

To  teach  your  clan  the  finest  of  all  lessons — 

The  art  of  spending  life.  We  hope  to  raise 
Strange  echos  of  delight  among  yonr  mountains. 

Let  your  old  men  prepare  their  choicest  tales 
Of  ancient  chiefs ;  your  lads  their  sinews  brace 
For  noontide  games  and  midnight  dances;  bid 
Your  maiden’s  hearts  be  stout,  for  we  shall  lay 
Fair  siege  to  some  of  tliem.  Your  mansion,  brother. 

Will  not  be  colder,  if  you  ’ll  deign  to  share 
A  soldier’s  purse. 

[Henry  offers  a  purse  to  Halbert,  who  is  about  to  dash  it 
on  the  ground,  but  restrains  his  passion;  pauses  and  re¬ 
turns  it.  They  speak  apart  from  Lady  Macdonald 
and  Helen. 

Hal.  Remove  it  from  my  sight. 

Lest  it  provoke  my  curse  upon  the  gold, 

Which,  having  tempted  Scotland’s  peers  to  sell 
Their  country,  passed  through  treacherous  hands  to  yours. 

Hen.  Through  treacherous  hands  !  I  will  not  hear  that  said ; 
Expend  your  spleen  on  me  ;  but  speak  a  word 
Disgraceful  to  the  officers  I  serve. 

And  though  my  brother,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Hal.  You  make  me  smile  now.  I  will  answer  it. 

I  must  have  speedy  speech  with  you,  where  none 
Shall  break  upon  us. 

Henry.  At  my  earliest  leisure. 

[  To  Lady  Macdonald.] 
Mother,  my  duty  calls  me  hence  awhile. 

To  hear  my  captain’s  orders.  Helen,  soon 
1  shall  reclaim  old  friendship. 

[Apart  to  Halbert.]  In  an  hour. 

Upon  Loch  Leven’s  margin,  ’neath  the  shade 
Of  the  first  rock,  expect  me. 

Hal.  Do  net  fail.  [Exit  Henry. 

Lady  M.  Come,  Helen,  let  us  see  the  tower  prepared. 

Te  feast  our  noble  soldier  and  his  friends. 

Is  he  not  all  a  mother’s  hope  could  image  ? 

Helen.  He  is  indeed ; — at  first  he  scai'cely  knew  me  ; 
Changed  as  he  is,  I  ha«J  not  mistaken  him 
Among  a  host  of  heroes ! 

[Exeunt  Helen  and  Lady  Macdonald.] 

Hal.  (alone.)  Down,  wild  rage  ! 

These  rebel  passions  ought  to  fright  me  more 

Than  night’s  grim  phantoms.  I  had  deemed  my  temper 


Proof  ’gainst  all  griefs,  all  injuries,  all  scorns ; 

But  this — my  brother  self-sold  to  our  foes  !— 

I  must  be  conqueror  still.  [Looks  ouL]  O,  blessed  star 
Of  morning,  do  you  wait  upon  that  cone 
Whose  whiteness  mocks  our  marble,  to  renew 
The  calm  cerulean  distance  can  impart 
To  thoughts  of  earth’s  brief  struggles  ?  Linger  yet ! 

It  sinks ;  ’t  is  gone ;  its  peace  is  in  my  soul. 

[£xt7  Halbert.] 

SCENE  II....  A  Room  in  a  Highland  House.  Sentinels 
seen  pacing  before  the  trtndotrs^GLENLYON,  LindsaY, 
and  other  officers  of  Argyle' s  Regiment. 

Glen.  These  are  rough  quarters  for  the  winter,  friends; 

But  let  us  make  them  jocund.— find  the  huts 
Which  yield  the  warmest  shelter  from  the  snow. 

And  let  our  stores  of  wine  and  brandy  pay 
The  courtesies  we  win.  ’T  is  easy  service. 

Lind.  Is  nothing  more  intended  here  than  feasting? 

Glen.  Lindsay,  I  fain  would  hope  not;  we  shall  wait 
For  final  orders.  Now,  our  duty ’s  plain — 

To  win  the  favor  of  our  hosts ;  if  more 
Should  be  commanded,  ’t  will  be  ours  to  do  it. 

Enter  Henry  Macdonald. 

Glen.  You  know  this  glen,  Macdonald  :  to  your  charge 
I  leave  disposal  of  the  soldiers ;  place  them 
Where  frankest  entertainment  will  be  given. 

Henry.  The  entertainment  may  be  coarse,  but  given 
With  heartiest  welcome.  I  shall  grant  a  bmm 
To  every  clansman  in  whose  hut  I  place 
One  of  my  gallant  comrades. 

Glen.  See  all  lodged. 

And  then  report  to  me.  This  hut  be  mine. 

Henry.  May  I  retire  ?  I  must  redeem  a  pledge 
Within  this  hour. 

Glen.  An  old  acquaintance  found  7 

You  have  my  leave,  sir.  [/Jx*/  Henry.] 

Some  one  knocks ;  attend  ; 

Who  waits  ? 

Enter  Drummond. 

Drum.  Mac  Ian’s  sons  are  at  the  door. 

And  ask  to  see  you. 

Glen.  Ha!— of  course  admit  them. 

[Exit  Drummond.] 

The  children  of  the  stubborn  chief  who  dared 
Accuse  our  loftiest  nobles  that  they  filched 
The  money  sent  to  buy  the  peace  of  Scotland  ; 

I ’d  thank  him  for  a  brawl.  Your  pleasure  with  me? 
Enter  John  and  Alaster. 

John.  We  bear  Mac  Tan’s  greeting  to  Glenlyon  ; 

He  trusts  you  come  in  friendship,  now  his  oath 
To  William  is  recorded. 

Glen.  How!  recorded? 

Alas.  Yes;  by  the  Sheriff  of  Argyle.  We  tell 
The  fact,  not  boast  it. 

Glen.  You  speak  boldly,  sir; 

A  spirited  young  Highlander,  i’faith  : 

Let  me  enlist  you  in  our  troop  ;  we  teach 
Some  manners  that  you  lack. 

Alas.  And  let  me  lack  them. 

Ere  I  endure  your  teaching. 

John.  Alaster! 

Forbear. 

Glen.  O,  let  him  speak.  The  oath  is  uJeen  ? 

John.  It  is:  though  the  appointed  day  had  passed. 

Yet,  as  mere  error  and  the  storm  produced 
The  slight  delay,  it  was  forgiven. 

Glen.  Well! 

Your  fathei  acted  prudently  at  last: 

Within  you  ’ll  taste  some[wine,  and  tell  me  how 
His  journey  prospered. 

John.  Sir,  you  have  nut  made 

Reply  to  ray  sole  question ;  do  you  come 
To  visit  us  in  friendship? 

Glen.  Friendship?  Surely— 

Fort- William’s  garrison,  too  small  to  bold 
Our  regiment,  sends  us  beggars  to  reqaest 
Your  hospitable  greetings. 

John.  They  are  yours. 

And  all  our  glen  can  offer  shall  attend  them. 

Glen.  Your  hand.  [  T’o  Alaster.]  And  yours ;  you ’ll  be 
a  soldier  yVt.  [Exeunt.) 


SCENE  The  banks  of  Loch  Leve%. 

Enter  Henet. 

Hinrt.  Firit  at  the  place  !  The  morning’s  chill ;  1  wish 
The  quarrel  were  with  other  than  the  man 
I  wait  for;  but  of  all  the  useless  things 
Which  form  the  business  of  the  world,  regret 
Is  the  most  idle.  Yet,  1  wish ’t  were  past. 

He ’s  here. 

Enter  Halbert. 

Herrt.  I  have  but  little  time  to  spend, 

And  the  air  freezes.  Let 's  to  work  at  once. 

Select  your  ground,  air. 

Hal.  Do  you  mock  me,  Henry, 

With  this  vain  show  of  courage  7 

Hrhrt.  I  came  hither 

Upon  your  sommor.s,  as  I  thought,  to  end 
A  soldier’s  quarrel  with  a  a  soldier’s  sword ; 

But  if  you  can  restrain  the  bitter  speech 
To  which  1  must  not  listen,  I  prefer 
T o  take  your  hand  in  kindness.  As  you  will. 

Hal.  Did  I  net  feel  that  1  have  words  to  pierce 

Through  that  cold  bravery  to  tlie  heart  within  it, 

I  might  relieve  you  of  some  frolic  blood 
Which  makes  the  front  of  your  rebellion  proud. 

Henry.  Rebellion ! 

Hal.  Hava  you  not  rebelled  at  once 

Against  your  clan,  your  country,  and  the  tomb 
Of  a  brave  father  who  embraced  in  you 
The  darling  ef  his  age?  Behold  his  sword 
You  now  defy — your  plaything  while  he  talked 
Of  noble  daring,  till  you  paused  in  sport 
To  hear  and  weep.  Its  sight  should  wound  you  new 
Mere  than  its  edge  could.  W  hat  would  be  his  grief 
Could  he  behold  you  in  that  hated  dress. 

Linked  to  the  foes  of  Scotland !  O,  ny  brother, 

Why  did  you  this  ? 

Henry.  If  you  intend  to  ask 

What  urged  me  to  take  service  with  Argyle, 

I  answer  you  at  once. — My  eagle  spirit. 

Which  wanted  air  to  soar  in;  frank  disdain  (a) 

Of  dull  existence,  which  had  faintly  gleam’d. 

Like  yonder  Serpent-river,  through  dark  rock 
Which  bury  it;  ambition  for  a  lot 
Which  places  life  and  death  upon  a  cast. 

And  makes  the  loser  glorious.  Not  for  me 
The  sullen  pride  of  mouldering  battlements. 

Or  rites  of  tottering  chapel. 

Hal.  Is  it  so  7 

Is  ancient  sanctity,  which  sheds  its  grace 
Upon  the  infant’s  sportiveness,  and  cleaves 
To  the  old  warrior  when  lie  falls,  a  thing 
To  mock  at  7  But  I  wrong  you  there :  1  know 
Your  heart  then  spoke  not.  1  could  cherish  pride 
In  your  gay  valor,  if  a  generous  cause 
Had  won  its  aid ;— nay,  deeming  Scotland  lost. 

If  you  had  sought  your  fortune  at  the  court 
Of  England,  I  had  borne  it -but  to  join 
With  these  domestic  traitors — men  who  know 
The  rights  they  sell ;  who  understand  the  ties 
Which,  through  the  wastes  of  centuries,  cement 
Our  clans,  and  give  the  sacred  cord  one  life 
Of  reverential  love ;  for  whom  these  hills 
On  the  clear  mirror  of  their  childhood  cast 
Great  shadows;  who  have  caught  their  martial  rage 
From  deeds  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  and  learned 
To  temper  and  enrage  it  with  the  sense 
Of  suffering  beauty,  which  from  Mary’s  fate 
Gleams  through  dim  years  ;  and  who  conspire  to  crush 
These  memories  in  men’s  souls  and  call  the  void 
They  make  xhvce,  freedom — is  a  deed  to  weep  for! 

Henry.  1  may  not  hear  the  comrades  whom  I  love 
Thus  slandered. 

Hal.  You  shall  hear  me  while  I  speak 

Of  that  which  nearly  touches  you,  as  one 
Of  a  small — brand^ — pooi^ illustrious  race ; 

Who  beast  no  fertile  pastures;  no  broad  lake  (b) 
Studded  with  island  woods,  which  make  the  soul 
Effeminate  with  richness,  like  the  scenes 
In  which  tlie  baffled  Campbells  hid  their  shame. 

And  seemed  their  distant  foes.  Our  boasts  are  few. 
Yet  great : — a  stream  which  thunders  from  its  throne. 
As  when  its  roar  was  mingled  with  the  voice 


Of  eldest  seng,  from  age  to  age  retained 
In  human  hearts ; — wild  myrtles  which  preserve 
Their  hoard  of  {>erfume  fur  the  dying  hour 
When  rudeness  crushes  them; — rocks  which  no  flowers 
Of  earth  adorn,  but,  in  themselves  austere, 

Receive  The  Beautiful  direct  from  Heaven, 

Which  forces  them  to  wear  it,— shows  their  tops 
Refined  with  air;  compels  their  darkest  steeps 
Reluctant  to  reflect  the  noontide  sun 
In  sheeted  splendour — wreaths  around  them  clouds 
In  glorious  retinue,  which,  while  they  float 
Slowly,  or  rest  beneath  the  sable  heights. 

In  their  brief  fleecy  loveliness  grow  proud 
To  wait  upon  The  Lasting. — And  the  right 
To  walk  this  glen  with  head  erect,  you  sold 
For  bounces  which  Argyle  could  offer! 

Henry.  No — 

Not  for  base  lucre  ! — for  a  soldier’s  life. 

Whose  virtue’s  careless  valour,  unperplexed 
With  aught  beyond  the  watchword.  If  your  cause 
Were  vital,  1  would  freely  draw  my  sword 
Te  serve  it;  but  where  lives  it  7 
Hal.  In  the  soul 

Which,  ruffled  by  no  hope  to  see  it  tower 
Again  in  this  world,  cherishes  it  still 
In*its  own  deathless  and  unsullied  home  ; — 

That  soul  which,  swelling  from  the  mould  of  one 
Obscure  as  I,  can  grasp  the  stubborn  forms 
Of  this  great  vale,  and  bend  them  to  its  use. 

Until  their  stateliest  attributes  invest 
With  pillared  majesty  the  freeborn  thoughts 
Which  shall  survive  them.  Even  these  rocks  confess 
Change  and  decay ;  show  where  the  ancient  storm 
Rent  their  grey  sides,  and,  from  their  iron  hearts. 
Unriveted  huge  masses  for  its  sport. 

And  left  their  splinters  to  attest  a  power 
Greater  than  they ; — but  mighty  truths  like  those 
On  which  our  slighted  cause  was  based,  shall  hold 
Their  seat  in  the  clear  spirit  which  disdains 
To  sully  or  resign  them,  undisturbed 
By  change  or  death they  are  eternal,  Henry ! 

Henry.  If  we  were  now  the  lords  of  this  domain 
You  love  so  well,  I  might  have  owned  a  tie 
To  bind  me  to  yoar  wishes ;  you  resigned  them ; 

What  can  these  mountains  yield  to  one  who  owns 
Mac  Ian  as  their  lord  7 

Hal.  The  power  to  bear 

That  bitter  taunt — which  yet  I  feel ! — O  Henry  ! 

W  as  that  well  said  7 

Henry.  You  should  not  have  provoked  it 

By  slanders  on  my  officers  and  friends. 

Hal.  Your  friends!  Poor  youth !  companionship  in  mirth. 
Ungraced  by  thought,  makes  shallow  friends  ;  and  yours 
Are  worse  than  shallow — they  are  false. 

Henry.  Nay,  this 

I  will  not  bear ;  draw,  sir! 

[Henry  draws  his  sword,  and  rushes  on  Halbert,  who 
dashes  it  from  his  hand.^ 

Hal.  Take  up  your  sword  ; 

See  how  a  bad  cause  makes  a  brave  arm  weak ! 

Blash  not ;  ’t  was  but  in  pastime. 

Henry.  Kill  me  now, 

And  walk  the  hills  in  pride  ! 

Hal.  Too  plain  I  see 

Our  paths  diverge ;— bat  let  us  not  forget 
That  we  have  tnnl  life’s  early  way  together. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand.  How  proud  wa.s  I  to  watch 
Your  youngest  darings,  when  1  saw  you  dive 
To  the  deep  bottom  of  the  lake  beneath  us. 

Nor  draw  one  breath  till  in  delight  you  rose 
To  laugh  above  it;  when  I  traced  the  crags 
By  which  with  lightest  fewtstep  ytm  approached 
The  eaglet’s  bed ;  and  when  you  slipped,  yet  knew 
No  paleness,  bore  you  in  my  trembling  arms 
To  yon  black  ridge,  from  which  in  the  cold  thaw 
The  snow  wreath  melts,  as  infancy’s  pure  thoughts 
Have  vanished  from  your  soul. 

Henry.  No — Halbert — no! 

Graceless  I  shook  them  from  it,  but  they  crowd 
Here  at  your  voice. 

Hal.  And  you  will  not  forget  us  7 

Go,  then,  where  fortune  calls  you,  loved  and  praised — 
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Let  not  the  ribald  license  of  a  camp 

Insult  the  griefs  of  Scotland.  ’Mid  the  brava 

Be  bravest  {  and  when  honors  wait  your  grasp, 

Allow  a  moment’s  absence  to  your  heart 
While  it  recalls  one  lonely  tower,  whose  doors 
Would  open  to  you  were  you  beggared,  shameil, 
Forsaken ;  and  beside  whose  once-loved  hearth 
Your  praises  shall  awaken  joy  more  fervent 
Than  nobler  friends  can  guess  at.  Ah!  you  weep— - 
My  own  true  brother  still ! 

Hxnry.  I  am !  I  am  !  [  They  embrace. 

Enter  Helin. 

Helen.  Forgive  me  that  1  followed  you.  I  saw 
Both  rattled  at  your  parting ;  but  my  fears 
Never  suggested  an  event  so  sad. 

As  that  two  brothers,  from  whose  swords  alone 
We  hope  protection,  should  direct  their  points 
Against  each  other’s  lives. 

Henry.  You  must  not  leave 

This  spot  with  the  belief  that  Halbert  shares 
The  blame  of  this  encounter  ;  mine  the  fault, 

Be  mine  the  shame. 

Hal.  I  will  not  let  you  pour 

On  Helen’s  ear  one  word  of  self-reproach  ; 

You’ll  not  believe  him  shamed? 

Helen.  Indeed  1  will  not; 

I  feel  that  shame  and  Henry  are  disjoined 
As  yonder  summits.  [  To  Henry. 

I  must  teach  your  steps 

The  pleasant  pathways  which  we  used  to  tread 
In  old  sweet  times.  [  Takes  kh  hand. 

Hal.  (apart.)  It  cannot  be  she  means 

Other  than  sisterly  regard  in  this ; 

’T  is  but  the  frankness  of  a  courteous  heart. 

No  more — no  more. 

Helen  (to  Hal.)  Will  yoa  not  walk  with  us  7 

I  have  a  hand  for  you  too. 

Hal.  Nothing  else  7 

Helen.  Yes;  and  a  heart — a  grateful  one.  So  solemn! 
Nay,  you  must  smile  ;  this  is  a  day  of  joy, 

And  shall  be  cloudless.  Hark !  the  music  calls  us. 

[^Martial  music  at  a  distance. 
Hal.  Those  strains  again  !  Forgive  me.  Let  us  home. 

(^Exeunt. 

END  OF  ACT  U. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  \....The  Q,uarlers  of  Glenlyon. 

Enter  Glenlyon  and  Lindsay. 

Glen.  Are  you  not  weary  of  your  quarters,  Lindsay  7 
Lind.  Not  1;  I  care  but  little  where  I  lodge. 

Glen.  These  Bftecn  days  among  the  snows  will  nerve 
Our  soldiers  to  encounter  a  campaign 
In  coldest  winter.  Do  they  bear  it  bravely  7 
Lind.  Bear  it?  The  rogues  exult  in  it !  Rude  plenty 
And  loosened  discipline  make  rich  amends 
For  rations  duly  meted,  and  warm  shelter, 

The  garrison  affords.  Our  savage  hosts 
Have  opened  their  rock-cellared  stores  of  ale. 

And  of  the  luscious  juice  from  honey  pressed. 
Which  the  wild  bee  from  scanty  heather  wins 
To  make  us  jocund  ;  laughter  and  the  dance 
Have  shaken  many  a  hovel.  May  I  ask 
If  we  are  destined  long  to  dally  thus? 

Glen.  I  know  not,  Lindsay  ;  what  our  mission  was 
You  heard ;  I  scarcely  dare  remember  it; 

I,  who  have  ever  held  my  conduct  true 
To  orders  as  my  pistol  to  my  touch. 

And  feel  these  fastnesses  are  unsubdued 
While  a  Berce  clan  like  this  retains  its  show 
Of  unity  and  ancient  right,  recoil 
From  that  which  we  may  execute.  But  thus 
We  must  not  loiter;  every  social  cup. 

Each  pressure  of  the  hand,  will  make  our  work 
Harder  and  darker.  I  will  send  at  once 
To  Duncanson ;  perchance  Mac  Ian’s  oath. 
Accepted  by  the  Sheriff,  though  so  late, 

May  save  him.  There ’s  a  mournful  courtesy 
In  this  old  chief,  crest-fallen  but  self-sustained, 
Which  softens  me  to  wish  it. 

Lind.  He  is  crafty. 

But  yet  most  daring:  never  will  the  Highlands 


Know  peace  while  he  infests  them. 

Glen,  [wrt/ing.']  Wound  not  him 

With  the  sharp  tongue  on  whom  your  sword  may  deal; 

I  will  despatch  Macdonald :  can  you  tell 
Where  I  may  find  him  ? 

Lind.  No;  but  I  am  sure 

He ’s  pleasantly  engaged  ;  for  1  have  met  him 
Often,  since  we  have  loilged  here,  with  a  lady 
Gracing  his  arm,  whom  a  slight  glance  approves 
Of  rarest  beauty.  But  he  comes  to  mako 
His  own  report. 

Enter  Henry  Macdonald. 

Glen.  ’ T  is  well,  sir,  you  have  come  ; 

You  have  but  scUlom  sought  my  onlers  hero ; 

And  but  tliat  1  am  told  you  have  fair  plea 
For  such  remissness,  I  might  censure  it. 

At  present,  1  rt'cjuire  to  know  the  name 
And  station  of  tlie  damstd  who  has  drawn 
So  true  an  otllccr  from  duty. 

Henry.  Sir, 

My  home  was  in  this  glen,  and  I  live  hero 
Beneath  my  brother’s  roof. 

Glen.  Nay,  no  evasion; 

Tell  me  at  one®  to  whom  I  owe  your  absence. 

Or  hope  no  favor. 

Henry.  If  I  had  not  feared 

The  old  estrangement  w  hich  the  father  cause»l 
Might  touch  the  daughter,  I  had  long  ere  this 
Sought  for  her  your  protet:ticn.  Slie  is  the  chdd 
Of  your  slain  brother,  from  your  love  so  long 
Unhappily  divided. 

Glen.  I  knew  not 

That  he  had  left  a  daughter. 

Henry.  When  he  died. 

You  were  abroad  ;  an*  I  she,  an  infant,  found 
A  sire  in  mine. 

Glen.  I’oor  girl,  to  find  her  here 

At  such  a  moment ! — ^but  she  shall  be  cared  for. 

Henry.  Cared  for! 

Glen.  Yes — cared  for; — said  I  something  strange? 

Is ’t  strange  that  I  shonld  care  for  her  t  To  business : — 
You  are  swift  of  foot,  and  know  the  jagged  paths 
Among  these  hills.  \^Gives  a  letter.'\ 

Bear  this  to  Duncanson, 

And  bring  his  answer  v.  ith  your  best  despatch : 

When  you  return,  we  ’ll  talk  of  my  fair  niece, 

[  The  partner  of  your  rambles.  I  ’ll  find  means 

To  honor  and  reward  you.  Lindsay,  come.  \_Exeunt.'\ 


SCENE  II....  A  Room  in  Halbert’s  Tower. 

Enter  Lady  Macdonald  and  Helen. 

Lady  M.  Helen,  how  grave  you  are  !  While  winter  stretched 
Its  dull  eventless  length,  your  ready  mirth 
Streaked  the  dark  hours  with  gayety,  which  else 
Had  been  unvaried  gloom.  Now  that  our  snows 
Glitter  with  dancing  feathers  and  bright  plaids. 

Our  echoes  learn  to  laugh,  and  our  rough  paths 
Are  cheered  by  tales  of  love,  you  droop  and  sigh 
Does  any  secret  grief  afflict  my  child  f 

Helen.  Grief,  madam!  ’T  is  the  pensiveness  of  joy. 

Too  deep  for  language,  tx)  serene  for  mirth. 

Makes  me  seera  sad.  To  meet  in  manhood’s  bloom 
The  gentle  playmate  of  my  childhood ;  propped 
On  the  same  arm  to  tread  the  same  wild  paths ; 

And  in  sweet  fellowship  of  memories,  feel 
Hour  after  hour  of  long-forgotten  pleasura 
Start  forth  in  sunny  vividness  to  break 
The  mist  of  heavy  years — is  joy  so  hearted. 

That  it  can  find  no  color  in  the  range 
Of  gladness  to  express  it;  so  accepts 
A  solemn  hue  from  grief. 

Lady  M.  Have  you  then  felt 

Those  years  so  heavy,  you  have  helped  to  make 
So  light  to  me?  Your  lodging  hss  been  bleak. 

Your  entertainment  scanty ;  yet  your  youth 

Has  been  so  furnished  with  rich  thoughts,  so  raised 

To  lofty  contemplations,  that  my  pride 

In  the  bright  valor  of  my  younger  son 

Cannot  prevent  my  wonder  that  the  hours 

In  which  my  Halbert,  with  delighted  care 

Has  ministered  to  your  soul’s  nc^lest  thirst. 

Should  be  thus  soon  forgotten. 
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Hxlei*.  Not  furfotten, 

Nor  have  the  year*  been  heavy ;  when  I  said  to, 

I  waa  nio«t  thankieas.  Pardon  me,  iweet  lady, 

But  when  with  Henry,  I  recall  old  times, 

I  look  across  the  interveninj^  years 

As  a  lew  vale  in  which  fair  pastures  lie 

Unseen,  to  gaze  upon  a  sunlit  bank 

On  which  my  childhood  sported,  and  which  grows 

Near  as  1  watch  it.  If  his  nature  seems 

Unsoftened  by  reflection— like  a  rock 

H  hich  draws  no  nurture  from  the  rains,  nor  drinks 

The  sunbeam  in  that  lights  it,  yet  sustains 

A  plume  of  heather— it  is  crowned  with  grace 

H  hich  wins  the  heart  it  shelters. 

Ladt  M.  My  dear  Halbert, 

How  will  you  bear  this ! 

Hclen.  Can  it  be,  you  fear 

j"y  ‘f*  Henry’s  presence  should  aiHict 
A  soul  so  great  as  Halbert’s? 

Ladt  M.  I  do  fear  it; 

I  know  it ;  shudder  at  it :  can  you  doubt 
That  Halbert  loves  you? 

Helen.  Do  not  think  it,  madam. 

For  mercy’s  sake,  if  you  intend  by  love 
^mething  beyond  a  brother’s  fondest  care 
For  a  lone  sister !  You  are  silent ;  turn 
Your  face  away;  your  bosom  throbs  as  grief 
Or  terror  shook  it.  Am  1  grown  a  curse 
To  you— to  him  ?  O  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 

Where  seek  for  counsel  ?  Dearest  lady,  save  me ! 

[Helen  1hrov$  herself  on  Lady  Macdonald’s  accA.] 

Ladt  M.  Rest  there,  beloved  fair  one;  1  will  try 
To  temper  this  to  Halbert;  yet  1  fear— 

He ’s  bending  towards  us. 

Helen.  Hide  me  from  his  sight, 

I  cannot  bear  it  now. 

Ladt  M.  {^leading  Helen  to  ike  side']. 

That  way;  I  ’ll  break 
This  sorrow  to  him,  if  I  can  ; — be  calm. 

{Exit  Helen. 

Enter  Halbert  from  the  opposite  side. 

Hal.  Was  not  that  Helen  ?  Wherefore  should  she  fly 
Upon  my  coming  ?  But  her  absence  serves 
My  purpose  now.  I  came  to  talk  of  her. 

Ladt  M.  Of  her?  Sit  down  ;  you  look  fatigued  and  ill: 

I  ’ll  fetch  a  draught  of  wine. 

Hal.  Fatigued  and  ill! 

My  looks  belie  me,  then ;  I  scarce  have  felt 
So  fresh  in  spirit  since  1  was  a  boy. 

And  the  sweet  theme  1  come  to  speak  of  needs 
No  wine  to  make  it  joyous.  It  is  marriage. 

Ladt  M.  My  son! 

Hal.  Why  you  look  pale ;  I  thought  my  wish 

Was  also  yours.  I  know  a  common  mother. 

Who,  having  lost  her  husband  in  her  prime. 

Seeks  from  a  grateful  son  some  slight  return 
For  love  that  watched  his  infancy,  may  feel 
Her  fortune  cruel,  when  a  new  regard. 

With  all  the  greediness  of  passion.  Alls 
The  bosom  where  till  then  affection  reigned. 

Which  answered,  though  it  could  not  rival,  hers  : 

But  we  have  lived  so  long  as  equal  friends 
With  love  absorbing  duty,  that  1  thought. 

And  I  still  think,  increase  of  joy  to  me 
Must  bring  delight  to  you.  1  could  have  lived 
Content,  as  we  have  lived,  asd  still  prolong 
The  lingering  ecstasy  of  fearless  hope. 

But  that  the  license  of  the  time,  which  brings 
A  band  of  loose  companions  to  our  glen. 

Requires  that  I  should  claim  a  husband’s  right 
To  shield  its  lovely  orphan. 

Ladt  M.  You  mean— Helen? 

Hal.  Whom  else  ceuld  I  intend  ?  If  you  have  been 
Perplexed  by  fear  that  I  might  mean  to  seek 
Another’s  hand,  no  wonder  you  grew  pale. 

But  still  you  ti^mble: — what  is  this  ? 

LaDt  M.  My  son, 

Are  you  aMured  she  loves  you  ? 

Hal.  As  assured 

As  of  my  love  for  her.  In  both,  one  wish, 

As  she  has  glided  into  womanhood, 

Has  grown  with  eqtial  progress. 

Ladt  M.  Ha^o  you  sought 


Of  her,  if  she  esteems  it  thus  ? 

Hal.  By  words  ? 

No  ;  for  I  never  doubted  it:  as  soon 
Should  1  have  asked  you  if  a  another’s  love 
Watched  o’er  my  nature’s  frailties.  If  sweet  hopes 
Dawning  at  once  on  each  ;  if  gentle  strifes 
To  be  the  yielder  of  each  little  joy 
Which  chance  provided  ;  if  her  leeks  upraised 
In  tearful  thankfulness  for  each  small  bmn 
Which,  nothing  to  the  giver,  seemed  excess 
To  her;  if  poverty  endured  for  years 
Together  in  this  valley, — do  not  breathe 
Of  mutual  love,  I  have  no  stronger  proofs 
To  warrant  my  assurance.  Mother,  speak ! 

Do  you  know  anything  which  shows  all  this 
A  baseless  dream  ? 

Labt  M.  My  Halbert,  you  have  quelled 

Fierca  passion  by  strong  virtue ;  use  your  strength— 

Nay,  do  not  start  thus;  I  do  not  affirm 

With  certainty  you  are  deceived,  but  tremble 

Lest  the  expressions  of  a  thankful  heart 

And  gracious  disposition  should  assume 

A  color  they  possess  not,  to  an  eye 

Bent  fondly  over  them. 

Hal.  It  cannot  be; 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand  times,  I  ’re  read 
Her  inmost  seul ;  and  you  that  rack  me  thus 
With  doubt  have  read  it  with  me.  Before  Heaven, 

I  summon  you  to  witness !  In  the  gloom 
Of  winter’s  dismal  evening,  while  I  strove 
To  melt  the  icy  burthen  of  the  hours 
By  knightly  stories,  and  rehearsed  the  fate 
Of  some  high  maiden’s  passion,  self-sustained 
Through  years  of  solitary  hope,  or  crowned 
In  death  with  triumith,  have  you  not  observed. 

As  fading  embers  threw  a  sudden  gleam 
Upon  her  beauty,  that  its  gaze  was  fixed 
On  the  rapt  speaker,  with  a  force  that  told 
How  she  ceuld  lavish  such  a  love  on  him  ? 

Lady  M.  1  have  ;  and  then  1  fancied  that  she  loved  you. 

Hal.  Fancied!  Good  mother,  is  that  emptiest  sound 
The  comfort  that  you  offer?  Is  my  heart 
Fit  sport  for  fancy?  Fancied! — ’t  was  sis  clear 
As  it  were  written  in  the  book  of  God 
By  a  celestial  penman.  Answer  me, 

Once  more  !  when  hurricanes  have  rocked  these  walls. 
And  dashed  upon  our  wondering  ears  the  roar 
Of  the  far  sea,  exulting  that  its  wastes 
Were  populous  with  agonies;  with  loves 
Sti-ongest  in  death  ;  with  memories  of  long  years 
Grey  phantom  of  an  instant ; — as  my  arms 
Enfolded  each,  grew  tighter  with  the  sense 
Of  feebleness  to  save; — have  you  not  known 
Her  looks,  beyond  the  power  of  language,  speak 
In  resolute  content,  how  sweet  it  were 
To  die  so  linked  together  ? 

Ladt  M.  I  have  marked  it. 

Hal.  Then  wherefore  do  you  torture  me  with  doubt? 

What  can  you  know,  what  guess,  that  you  can  weigh 
Against  these  proofs  ? 

Ladt  M.  Be  firm— she  loves  another. 

Hal.  ’T  is  false  !  and  yet,  great  Heaven!  your  quivering  lip# 
Attest  it.  And  you  knew  thfr  ?  You  partook 
Her  counsels — his  ? — yes,  his  ! — ^you  know  the  name 
Which  I  must  curse — of  him  I  must  pursue 
Through  deserts  and  through  cities  till  I  search 
His  bosom  with  my  sword.  Tell  me  the  name — 

Now — now — delay  not. 

Ladt  M.  [.laying  her  hand  on  his  arm\ 

Halbert,  pause,  and  look 
Into  your  mother’s  face,  and  then  reply 
To  her :  Does  she  deserve  this  of  her  son  ? 

Hal.  I  am  a  wretch  indeed  to  use  command 

Where  I  should  humbly  sue.  Sit,  sit,  dear  mother ; 
Assume  your  old  authority.— 

[  Wildly  places  her  in  a  chair  andf alls  on  his  knees  beside  it."] 

—I  kneel 

There — meekly  as  you  taught  me— when  you  raised 
For  the  first  time  my  little  hands  to  God  , 

A  child,  obedient  and  infirm  as  then, 

1  do  implore  you,  tell  your  wretched  son 
What  he  must  suffer. 

Ladt  M.  Am  you  armed  to  bear  it  ^ 
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Hal.  For  all  things. 

Ladt  M.  Henry — 

Hal.  [starting  «/>].  My  own  brother!  Now 

I  tee  it  clear — remember  how  she  gazed 
With  fondness  on  him,  when  he  came  arrayed 
In  a  slave’s  tinsel ;  how  she  seized  his  hand 
When  I  had  dashed  the  insulting  weapon  from  it, 

Aimed  at  my  life.  Would  I  had  slain  him  there ! 

Ladt  M.  What  fearful  vision  crosses  you  7  Slay  Henry — 
Him  whom  you  moulded!  From  unthinking  youth 
Strike  him  to  bloody  senselessness,  and  bid 
Your  twice-stabbed  mother  gaze  upon  her  sons— - 
The  murdered  and  the  guilty ! 

Hal.  Guilty  f— yes! 

I  am — T  thought  it — felt  as  if  my  arm 
Could  act  it — uttered  it.  Look  not  upon  me ! 

Earth  bide  me !  cover  me ! 

[Sinks  into  a  seat  and  covers  kis  face  teilk  kiskands.'\ 

Lady  M.  I  feared  this  outbreak 

Of  hre  subdued,  not  quenched.  My  noble  son. 

As  you  have  wrestled  with  the  Bends,  and  quelled  them. 
Be  victor  now ! 

Hal.  {rising.)  Are  you  assured  she  loN-es  him  f 

It  may  be  but  a  girlish  dream, — her  eye 
Enchanted  fur  a  moment  by  the  grace 
Of  youth— her  fancy  dazzled  by  the  show 
Of  military  prowess, — while  her  soul 
In  its  serene  and  inmost  temple  waits 
Untouched  and  true.  ’T  is  su. 

Ladt  M.  Would  that  it  were ! 

Hal.  I  will  awake  her  spirit  from  its  trance; 

I  ’ll  meet  her  face  to  face,  and  soul  to  soul. 

And  so  be  satisfied. 

Lady  M.  You  shall  do  so. 

If  you  will  rule  your  passion. 

Hal.  I  am  calm. 

Docile  as  infancy  ;  I  ’ll  seek  her  now. 

Lady  M.  No  ; — I  will  bring  her  on  the  instant.  Think 
That  she  has  not  a  refuge  in  the  world 
Except  in  our  protecting  care,  and  feel 
How  gently  she  should  be  entreated !  Rage 
From  you  would  kill  her. 

Hal.  Rage — to  her  7  All  weak 

In  passion  as  I  am,  you  need  not  fear  it. 

Laby  M.  I  ’ll  trust  you.  [Exit  Lady  Macdonald. J 

Hal.  {alone.)  She  will  come  with  her  sweet  voice 

To  charm  away  this  mist.  Alas!  I ’m  rude 
And  moody ;  he  is  gay,  and  quick  of  spirit. 

And  light  of  heart.  Why  did  I  let  them  roam 

So  often?  Yet  it  cannot  be ;  her  heart 

Could  not  be  caught  by  gauds oso  pure ;  so  armed — 

So  true! 

Enter  Henry  Macdonald. 

Henry.  What,  musing!  Let  me  not  disturb 
Deep  meditations.  Is  my  mother  near. 

Or  Helen? 

Hal.  Helen ! 

Henry.  I  have  scarce  a  word 

To  spend  with  either;  though  I  would  net  pass 
Your  tower  unvisited,  I  ’ll  bound  to  speed, 

For  I  am  bearer  of  an  urgent  letter 
To  Duncanson. 

Hal.  To  Duncanson?  The  foe 

Most  bitter  to  our  clan ; — and  you  dare  bring  it 
Here ; — to  your  father’s  hall — where  you  were  trained 
To  clansman’s  duty ; — which  you  left  in  sconi, 

And  now  revisit  in  a  lackey’s  guise 
To  boast  a  cursed  mission ;  yield  it  to  me. 

Traitor  and  slave !  or  I  will  tear  it  from  you. 

Henry.  Stand  off! — what  frenzy  rules  you  ?  Let  ms  pass. 

Hal.  There ’s  treachery  in  it — and  in  you. 

Enter  Lady  Macdonald  and  Helen. 

Lady  M  Y  our  word ! 

[Halbert,  at  sight  of  Helen,  pauses  and  shrinks  back.'] 

Hal.  [to  Henry].  Forgive  me;  I  am  ill  at  ease,  and  scarce 
Know  what  1  utter. 

Henry.  I  shall  think  of  tlris 

But  as  brain-sickness  which  your  studies  bring ; 

Heaven  keep  me  from  them !  I  must  not  delay 
A  moment  more : — farewell ; — I  shall  return 
This  way  tomorrow,  and  shall  hope  to  find 
Your  grave  philosopher  in  reason’s  mood. 

[EUU  Henry.] 


Lady  M.  I  leave  you;  recollect  vour  word. 

Hal,  ■  I  will. 

[Exit  Lady  Macdonald.] 
Be  not  alarmed,  sweet  Helen  ;  if  your  looks. 

Turned  gently  on  me,  had  not  power  to  still 
The  tempest  my  frail  nature  has  endured. 

The  issue  of  this  moment  would  command 
All  passion  to  deep  silence,  while  I  ask— 

If  my  scathed  life  enrich’d  by  you.'s  may  spread 
Its  branches  in  the  sunshine,  or  shrink  up 
In  wnthering  solitude,  a  sapless  thing. 

Till  welcome  deatli  shall  break  it  7 

Helen.  Do  not  think 

Your  noble  nature  can  require  a  reed 
So  weak  as  mine  to  prop  it :  virtue’s  power, 

Which  shields  it  as  a  breastplate,  will  not  yield 
To  transient  sorrow  which  a  thankless  girl 
Can  hurl  against  it. 

Hal.  Little  do  you  guess 

The  heart  you  praise :  ’t  is  true,  among  the  recks 
I  sought  for  constancy,  and  day  by  day 
It  grew ;  but  then  within  its  hardening  frame 
One  exquisite  affection  took  its  root. 

And  strengthened  in  its  marble; — if  you  tear 
That  living  plant,  with  thousand  fibres,  thence, 

Y'ou  break  up  all ; — my  struggles  are  in  vain. 

And  1  am  ruin  ! 

Helen.  What  a  lot  is  mine! 

I,  who  would  rather  perish  than  requite 
Long  years  of  kindness  with  one  throb  of  pain. 

Must  make  that  soul  a  wreck  ! 

Hal.  No,  Helen,  no— 

It  is  a  dream;  your  heart  is  mine;  mine  only — 

1  ’ll  read  it  here : — you  have  not  pledged  its  faith 
To - any  other  ? 

Helen.  No; — not  yet. 

Hal.  Thank  God!— 

Then  you  arc  mine ;  w’e  have  been  betrothed  for  years. 

Helen.  VVuuld  it  had  been  so  ! 

Hal.  You  desire  it  ? 

Helen.  Yes; 

I  then  had  kept  such  watch  upon  my  soul. 

As  had  not  let  the  shadow  of  a  thought 
Fall  on  your  image  there ;  but  not  a  word 
Of  c  lurtship  passed  between  us. 

Hal.  Not  a  word. 

Words  are  fur  lighter  loves,  that  spread  their  films 
Of  glossy  threads,  which  while  the  air’s  serene 
Hang  gracefully,  and  sparkle  in  the  sun 
Of  fortune,  or  reflect  llie  fainter  beams 
Which  moonlight  fancy  sheds;  but  ours — yes,  ours  !— 
Was  woven  in  the  toughest  yarn  of  life. 

For  it  was  blended  with  the  noblest  things 
We  lived  for;  with  the  majesties  of  old, 

The  sable  train  of  mighty  griefs  o’erarched 
By  Time’s  deep  shadows;  with  the  fate  of  kings— 

A  glorious  dynasty — for  ever  crushed 

With  the  great  sentiments  which  madu  them  strong 

In  the  affections  of  mankind ;  with  grief 

For  roi^k-enthronAd  Scotl  ind ;  with  poor  fortune 

Shared  cheerfully ;  with  high  resolves ;  with  thoughts 

01  death ;  and  with  the  hopes  that  cannot  die. 

Helen.  Hold!  If  you  rend  oblivion’s slendor  veil 
Thus  fearfu’ly,  and  spectres  of  the  past 
Glide  o’er  my  startled  Spirit,  it  will  fail 
In  reason. 

Hal.  No  ; — it  shall  cast  off  this  cloud. 

And  retain  no  impression  save  of  things 
Which  last  for  ever , — for  to  such  our  love 
Has  been  allied.  How  often  have  we  stood, 

Clasp’d  on  yon  terrace  by  colanuiar  rocks, 

Upon  whose  jagged  orifice  the  sky 
With  its  few  stars  seemed  pillared,  and  have  felt 
Our  earthly  fortunes,  bounded  like  the  gorge 
That  held  us,  had  an  avenue  beyond. 

Like  that  we  gazed  on;  and  when  summer  eve 
Has  tempted  us  to  wander  on  the  bank 
Of  glory-tinged  Loch-Leven,  till  the  sea 
Open’d  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  thoughts 
of  limitless  expanse  were  rendered  sweet 
By  crowding  memories  of  delicious  hours 
Sooth’d  by  its  murmur,  we  have  own’d  and  blessed 
The  Presence  of  Eternity  and  Home ! 
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Helen.  What  shall  1  do? 

Hal.  Hear  me  while  I  ioToke 

The  spirit  of  one  moment  to  attest, 

In  the  great  eye  of  love-approving  Heaven, 

We  are  each  other’s.  When  a  fragile  bark 
Conveyed  our  little  household  to  partake 
The  blessing  that  yet  lingers  o’er  the  shrine 
Of  desolate  Iona,  the  faint  breath 
Of  evening  wafted  us  through  cluster’d  piles 
Of  gently-moulded  columns,  which  the  sea — 

Softening  from  tenderest  green  to  form  more  white 
Than  snow-wreaths  on  a  marble  ridge — illumed 
As ’t  would  dissolve  and  win  them; — till  a  cave, 

The  glorious  work  of  angel  architects 
Sent  on  commission  to  the  sacred  isle, 

From  which,  as  from  a  fountain,  God’s  own  light 
Streamed  o’er  dark  Europe-^in  its  fretted  span 
Embraced  us.  Pedestals  of  glistening  black 
Rose,  as  if  waiting  for  the  airy  tread 
Of  some  enraptured  seraph  who  might  pause 
To  see  blue  Ocean  through  the  sculptured  ribs 
Of  the  tall  arch-way’s  curve,  delight  to  lend 
His  vastness  to  the  lovely.  We  were  charmed ,(c) 

Not  awe-stnick ;  for  The  Beautiful  was  there 
Triumphant  in  its  palace.  As  we  gazed 
Rapt  and  enamored,  our  small  vessel  struck 
The  cavern’s  side,  and  by  a  shock  which  seemed 
The  last  that  we  should  suffer,  you  were  thrown 
Upon  my  neck — You  clasped  me  then ;  and  shared 
One  thought  of  love  and  Heaven ! 

Helen.  Am  I  indeed 

Faithless,  yet  know  it  not?  my  soul ’s  perplexed; 
Distracted.  Whither  shall  I  turn?  To  you  ; — 

Be  you  its  arbiter.  Of  you  I  ask. 

In  your  own  clear  simplicity  of  heart. 

Did  you  bolieve  me  yours  ? 

Hal.  Yes;  and  you  are. 

With  this  sweet  token  I  assure  you  mine, 

\_Plmce$  a  ring  on  her  finger."^ 
In  sight  of  angels.  Bless  you  .' 

Helen.  It  is  done. 

1  dare  not,  cannot,  tear  this  ring  away. 

Hal.  It  but  denotes  what  Heaven  has  registered  ; 

We  must  not  pause:  when  will  you  that  this  pledge 
Shall  be  redeemed ?  To-morrow? 

Helen.  Give  me  time 

To  speak  with— to  call  in  my  scattered  thoughts. 

Hal.  The  next  day,  then  ? 

Helen.  Direct  it  as  you  please ; 

Would  I  were  worthy ! — pray  yoa  leave  me  now. 

Hal.  I  go  to  share  my  blessedness  w’ith  her 

Whose  love  you  share  with  me :  our  mother,  Helen. 

[Exit  Halbert.] 

Helen.  Whore  am  I?— can  Iw'akc  from  this  strange  dream? 

[Ob$erve$  the  ring.] 

No— ’t  is  all  real— the  good  and  brave  alone 
Have  power  upon  the  spirits  of  the  guiltless 
To  raise  or  mar  them.  O  that  I  had  met 
All  evil  things — oppression— slander — hate — 

How  would  1  have  defied  them  ! 

Enter  Ladt  Macdonald. 

Ladt  M.  Is  it  true 

You  have  consented  to  wed  Halbert  ? 

Helen.  Y'es. 

Ladt  M.  My  child,  come  to  my  heart.  How ’s  this  ?  Yi»u  ’re 
pale 

And  cold  as  marble. 

Helen.  You  may  well  regard 

My  purpose  with  distrust;  but  when  1  take 
T^  noble  Halbert’s  hand,  1  bid  adieu 
To  every  recollection  which  might  touch 
My  duty  to  him.  I  shall  never  muse 
On  childhood’s  pleasures,  innocent  no  more 
For  me;  shall  never  tread  the  sheltered  paths 
Which  1  have  lately  lingered  in;  nor  think 
Upon  a  soldier’s  glories ;  nor  repem 
One  name— oh,  never !  I  am  very  weak, 

I  did  not  know  how  weak.  The  Virgin  aid  me! 

Ladt  M.  She  will,  my  lovely  one. 

Helen.  1  ’ll  seek  the  chapel. 

If  these  poor  limbs  will  bear  me.  On  your  bosom 
1  must  seek  strength  first,  mother. 


Ladt  M.^  Weep  there,  child. 

And  may  Heaven’s  arms  encircle  you  as  mine  !  [Exeunt-^ 
END  OF  ACT  111. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I**  .*  The  Tower  of  HeUbert.,,  >T\me,  Noon  of  the 
Sixteenth  Day, 

Enter  Henrt  Macdonald. 

Henrt.  Will  no  one  answer  me?  I  call  in  vain. 

And  must  pass  on  without  that  glimpse  of  Helen 
T  came  to  win.  [Kenneth  eroesee  the  eiage."] 

I  Stay,  fellow ;  where ’s  my  mother  ? 

I  Ken.  She  is  preparing  for  our  master’s  wedding. 

Of  which  our  notice  has  bean  short;  ’t  was  yesterday 
Appointed  for  to-morrow. 

Henrt.  Halbert’s  wedding !  [ther. 

That ’s  pleasant  news,  though  strange ;  to  think  my  bro- 
My  solemn  brother,  all  this  time  in  love ! 

He  has  not  trusted  me;  so  1  must  ask 
Of  you  the  fair  one’s  name  ? 

Ken.  Name!  surely,  sir. 

It  could  be  none  but  Helen  Campbell. 

Henrt.  Cease 

Your  jesting  with  that  name,  or  with  my  sword 
I  ’ll  try  to  teach  you  manners. 

Ken.  Jesting,  sir! — 

We  have  little  jesting  here;— although  these  walls 
Will  ring  for  once,  when  our  dear  master  gives  them 
So  kind  a  mistress. 

Henry.  Dare  you  mock  me ?  No! — 

I  will  not  vent  my  rage  on  yoa ;— if  this 
Is  not  a  jest,  tell  your  kind  mistress, — hero 
Henry  Macdonald  waits  her ! — bid  her  come 
And  answer  to  him  as  she  loves  her  life. 

Ken  .  I  ’ll  seek  her,  sir. 

Henry.  Begone.-^  [Exit  Kenneth.. 

Can  this  be  true? 

Y'es  ;  that  poor  knave  would  never  dare  invent 
A  tale  so  monstrous ; — but  it  passes  all 
My  lightest  comrades  tell  of  woman’s  falsehood. 

How  will  they  scoff  at  me— duped  and  despised 
By  this  meek  mountain  damsel — cast  aside 
For  a  dull  dreamer  of  the  rocks,  who  dared 
To  school  me  with  his  wisdom  !  Wise,  indeed. 

The  lady  has  l>ccome,  to  leave  my  hopes 
Of  w'ealth  and  glory  for  these  crazy  walls. 

And  solemn  disputations.  ’T  is  a  jest, 

I’  faith  a  merry  one! — her  uncle,  too. 

My  captain  and  my  friend  ! — Most  generous  brother, 

I  ’ll  mar  your  triumph  yet. 

Enter  Helen. 

O  you  are  here  ! 

Helen.  Yes;  on  a  summons  couched  in  terms  more  harsh 
Than  needful :  I  had  come  on  lightest  word 
That  spoke  your  wish  to  see  me. 

Henry.  Do  yeu  talk 

To  me  of  harshness  !  Look  me  in  the  face — 

Look  steadily  upon  me,  and  reply 
To  one  brief  question. 

[Henrt  setres  Helen’s  arm;  she  looks  at  him  and  tuma 
away  in  fears.] 

No ! — I  need  not  ask  it. 

Y et  hold  one  moment ;  is  the  bridegroom  here  ? 

I  long  to  wish  him  joy. 

I  Helen.  Accbsc  him  not : 

j  He ’s  innocent  of  all. 

I  Henry.  O  doubtless!  Still 

’T  was  churlish  not  to  bid  me  to  his  bridal; 

What  is  the  happy  hour  ? 

Helen.  Sunrise. 

Henry.  Until 

That  haur,  farewell. 

Helen.  O,  leave  me  not  in  scorn! 

But  as  you  are  a  brave  man,  to  the  weak 

Be  merciful.  Although  no  plighted  faith 

Is  broken  with  you,  I  will  not  ^low 

A  base  self-flattery  to  conceal  the  truth 

That  I  have  wronged  you — stolen  delightful  hours. 

And  cherished  gentle  vanities,  with  heart 
Too  joyous  to  revert  to  holy  ties 
Long  woven,  though  unrecognized,  which  linked 
My  destiny  to  Halbert’s.  He  has  shewn 
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That,  though  1  knew  it  not,  my  life  is  his, 

And  I  have  owned  his  title  to  the  hand 
This  ring  enriches. 

Hcnrt.  And  for  dreams  like  this 

You  have  repelled  a  soldier’s  love,  which  you. 

And  only  you,  could  have  secured*— released  hina 
From  the  sole  anchor  of  a  giddy  youth, 

(So  you  described  it,)  and  yourself  from  share 
Of  his  young  fortunes,  and  the  ample  dowry 
With  which  your  uncle  would  have  graced  them  ! 

Hklin.  Stain  not 

The  few  sad  moments  we  may  spend  with  thought 
So  little  worthy.  Had  my  lot  been  cast 
With  yours,  1  should  have  cared  for  no  success 
Save  as  it  made  you  happier ;  sought  no  pleasures 
But  the  perennial  gayety  your  mirth 
Had  shed  around  me;  deemed  no  travel  long 
If  shared  with— Hold  !— Accept  my  last  farewell ; 

May  that  undaunted  courage  which  breathes  in  you 
Inspire  you  to  atteun  the  airiest  heights 
Of  glory,  and  upon  them  carve  a  name 
Resplendent  to  all  soldiers ;  yet  your  frankness 
Dispel  all  envy  from  it:  may  your  feasts. 

Crowned  with  delights,  be  shared  by  noblest  friends; 

And  from  your  towering  fortunes,  may  the  cloud 
Which  a  slight  woman’s  wayward  folly  wreathed 
Around  them,  in  soft  sunshine  melt  at  once. 

And,  with  her,  be  forgotten  !  So  Heaven  speed  yeu  ! 

{Exit  Helen.] 

Henry.  Yes;  it  will  speed  me ;  for  she  loves  me  still ! 

But  I  forget  my  duty  ;  this  despatch 
Is  waited  for  by  him  who  shall  avenge  me ! 

\_Exil  Henry  Macdonald.] 

SCENE  II....  The  quarters  of  Glinlyon. 

Glenlyon — Lindsay. 

Glen.  Surely ’t  is  time  Macdonald  had  returned. 

The  readiest,  boldest,  and  most  constant  officer 
I  ever  yet  promoted  ;  some  mischance 
Or  treachery  must  delay  him.  Treachery — faugh ; 

’T  is  an  ill  word,  but  may  import  no  more 
Than  a  safe  means  of  justice,  which  rash  force 
Might  frustrate.  W'ould  our  messenger  were  here  ! 

Lind.  Indeed  time  presses;  we  shall  bear  the  charge 
Of  weakness  for  the  doubt  which  has  delayed 
The  course  prescribed. 

Glen.  He  was  not  wont  to  loiter. 

If  the  command  be  clear,  my  course  is  plain ; 

And  yet — he  comes — could  I  suspect  he  knew 
The  tidings  that  he  bears,  his  face  would  tell  them. 

Enter  Henry  Macdonald. 

How ’s  this?  Your  looks  are  wild;  have  you  met  aught 
Should  shake  a  brave  man’s  constancy  ? 

Henry.  I  crave 

Your  pardon;  ’t  is  a  private  grief  unnerves  me ; 

The  lovely  lady  who  has  shared  my  walks. 

And,  as  I  proudly  thought,  returned  the  love 

She  had  inspired  in  me,  at  sunrise  weds 

My  elder  brother.  What  of  that?  My  duty 

Has  been  performed ; — and  Duncanson’s  reply 

Is  here.  [Henry  delivers  a  Glenlyon.] 

Glen.  Thanks;  wait  within;  refresh  yourself — 

I  ’ll  deal  with  your  fair  rebel. 

Henry  Macdonald.] 
My  hand  trembles 

As  it  has  never  trembled; — I  shall  mar 
The  seal— open  and  read  the  letter. 

[Lindsay  opens  and  reads  the  leUer.'\ 
Well? 

Lind.  It  it  as  I  expected  and  you  feared ; 

The  order  is  to  guard  the  avenues  (d) 

To-night;  and  ere  the  morning,  put  in  force 
The  royal  ordinance  on  the  lives  of  all 
Below  the  age  of  seventy. 

Glen.  Would  that  death 

Had  met  me  first ! 

Lind.  Yet  you  will  net  withhold 

Obedience  7 

Glen.  Never;  I  am  shaken  now, 

But  you  shall  find  me  constant  to  obey 
The  simple  law  of  duly  : — none  shall  live. 

Lind.  Think  of  these  clansmen  as  of  rebels  snared 


In  treason,  whom  a  law,  disdaining  forms. 

Has  sentenced :  it  is  hanl  to  make  brave  soldiers 
The  executioners  of  civil  judgement ; 

Yet  we  must  do  our  otfice. 

Glen.  Be  it  yours 

To  show  the  men  their  duty. 

Lind.  I  will  do 

All  you  may  order ;  but  I  cannot  range 
The  soldiers  so  as  to  prevent  escape 
Through  the  wild  passes  of  these  mountains ;  none. 

Unless  familiar  with  the  glen,  can  do  this. 

Glen.  Call  in  Macdonald.  Lindsay.] 

He  shall  plant  the  men  : 

His  present  passion  moulds  him  tt>  our  will. 

Re-enter  Lindsay  and  Henry  Macdonald. 

Glen.  [<o  Henry].  There  is  a  service  1  would  claim  of  you. 
Which,  well  achieved,  shall  humble  to  your  feet 
The  rival  who  presumes  to  cross  your  wish 
For  my  alliance,  and  reward  your  love 
With  happiest  fortune. 

Henry.  Let  the  ssrvice  be 

So  full  of  peril  that  the  chance  of  life 
Bears  but  a  thousandth  portion  of  the  hope 
That  death  is  greedy  with,  and  I  embrace  it. 

Glen.  It  lacks  the  peril  you  desire.  This  clan. 

Though  crouching  now  to  William’s  power,  retains 
Its  lion  fierceness.  We  must  tamo  its  chiefs 
By  forcing  them,  in  abject  terms,  to  sue 
For  pardon— yield  their  hidden  stores  of  arms— 

And  feel  themselves  subdued.  At  dawn  tomorrow 
We  ’ll  awe  them  to  submission,  by  array 
Of  soldiers,  planted  in  each  track,  whose  arms 
Shall  make  the  glen  their  prison.  What  I  seek 
Is,  that  at  midnight,  you,  who  know  the  paths, 

W'ould  so  dispose  the  soldiers  that  no  clansman 
Escape  the  vale — save  by  the  eastern  road. 

Which  Duncanson  will  line  : — that  done,  rep>se — 

And  dream  that  at  the  sunrise  you  shall  see 
Your  daring  rival  suppliant,  and  my  niece 
Your  wealthy  bride.  Will  you  do  this? 

Henry.  I  will. 

Enter  Drummond. 

Drum.  I  come  to  ask  if  I  shall  bid  the  band 
Attend  you  at  the  feast. 

Glen.  What  feast  f 

Lind.  The  banquet 

Mac  Ian  gives  to-day  : — the  hour  is  near. 

Glen.  A  banquet!  that  is  terrible. 

Lind,  [apart  to  Glenlyon].  Be  wary ; 

Eyes  are  upon  us. 

[Aloud.']  Yeu  will  send  the  band; 

All  we  can  do,  should  grace  our  visit. 

Glen,  [/o  Drummond].  Yes; 

You  may  retire.  [Exit  Drummond.] 

[  To  Henry].  At  dawn  I  will  attend 

Your  bridal ;  ’t  will  beyorirs.  At  this  night’s  feast 
Bewan*  that  by  no  word  or  look  you  hint 
The  midnight  duly  or  the  morning’s  hope  ; 

Be  calm— as  I  am. 

[FJxcun/ Glenlyon  and  Lindsay.] 

Henry  {alone.)  How  shall  I  subdue 

The  mantling  sense  of  victory  which  laughs 
And  dances  in  my  spirit  7  He  who  dashed 
My  good  sword  from  my  grasp  shall  feel  be  stands 
B^ore  his  master ;  chidden  as  I  was. 

And,  fur  a  moment,  silenced,  I  shall  rain 

Pardon  and  life  on  him  who  would  have  stolen 

The  mistress  of  my  soul.  She ’s  mine  !  Site ’s  mine  ! 

[Exit.] 

SCENE  III. 

Terrace  before  Halbert's  Tower. 

Enter  Lady  Macdonald  and  Halbert. 

Hal.  Is  she  so  pensive  still ! 

Lady  M.  Alas!  in  vain 

I  watch  to  see  some  gleam  of  pleasure  light 
Her  mournful  eyes.  Save  that  her  fingers  ply 
The  needle  constantly,  as  if  they  wrought 
From  habit  of  sweet  motion,  you  might  doubt 
If  in  her  statue-like  and  silent  beauty 
The  life  of  this  world  stirred. 

Hal.  If  Henry  broke 
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Upon  her  ■uddenly,  his  harsh  demeanor 
Might  drive  the  color  from  her  clieeks,  and  scare 
Her  thoughts  from  their  repose. 

Ladt  M.  I  cannot  hope  it ; 

She  has  been  more  serene  since  then.  Before, 

She  would  pursue  her  work  with  restless  hand ; 

Leave  it  and  pace  the  room ;  sit  down  and  sigh, 

As  if  her  heart  were  breaking;  wring  her  hands; 

And  then — as  finding  strength  to  chase  some  image 
That  maddened'  her  away,— >t08s  back  her  bead. 

And  smiling,  arge  her  ne^le  with  more  speed 
Than  at  the  first.  But  since  she  spoke  with  Henry 
She  has  been  calm,  though  sad,  as  one  beyond 
The  reach  of  fear  or  ho]>c ;  who  saw  her  course 
And  was  resigned  to  follow  it. 

Hal.  Resigned ! 

Is  that  my  sum  of  happiness?  To  hold. 

As  in  a  tyrant’s  grasp,  a  lovely  form 
Subdued  by  its  own  gentleness,  yet  know 
That  the  celestial  mind  defies  the  power 
Of  finest  bonds, — and  from  the  winning  smile 
In  which  fond  custom  wreathes  the  face,  escapes 
T o  scenes  lung  past,  or  fur  a  distant  voice 
Waits  listening  !  I  have  held  the  jailer’s  lot 
Far  heavier  than  his  captive’s yet  how  light 
His  chains  to  those  I  must  inflict  and  bear! 

Ladt  M.  You  wrong  my  lovely  daughter;— when  she  weds. 
Each  wish,  each  ho{>e,  each  fancy  which  might  dim 
The  brightness  of  her  constancy,  will  fly 
Fur  ever.  Her  affactions  have  been  toss’d. 

But  not  perverted ;  at  the  water  keeps 
Its  cryst^  beauty  in  its  bed  of  rock. 

Though  vexed  by  winds  which  from  a  cloudless  sky 
Sweep  o’er  high  mountain  tarns,  her  soul  perplexed 
By  contrary  emotions,  caught  no  taint. 

Sunk  or  uplifted,  but  will  settle,  bright 

As  not  a  breath  had  wreathed  it.  She  will  prove 

With  all  her  soul  a  true  wife  to  you,  Halbert, 

Though  not  a  blithe  one. 

Hal.  Do  you  not  believe 

She  will  be  happy  soon  T 

Ladt  M.  She  will  be  tranquil; 

But  if  you  ask  me  if  she  will  enjoy 

The  happiness  fur  which  her  nature ’s  framed, 

1  cannot  veil  my  fears. 

Hal  What  should  I  do  ? 

I  have  known  fearful  heart-struggles  ;  but  this 
Makes  all  seem  nothing. 

Ladt  M.  Tliere  is  in  your  soul 

A  noble  purpose. 

Hal.  Must  I  give  up  all. 

And  yet  live  on?  No  human  hope  remains 
For  me  if  this  be  blasted.  ^Vith  the  fall 
Of  the  great  objects  which  my  youth  revered, 

I  lost  all  power  to  mingle  in  the  strifes 
Of  this  new-madelled  world.  I  cannot  taste 
The  sweet  resources  Heaven,  in  grace,  provides 
For  love-lorn  manhood ;  thirst  of  fame  in  me 
Is  quenched ;  society’s  miscallsd  delighu 
Would  fret  me  into  madness ;  and  bright  war. 

The  glorious  refuge  of  despair,  would  seem 
A  slaughterous  and  a  mercenary  trade 
To  one  who  has  no  country.  If  I  act 
The  thought  which  fills  your  bosom,  I  must  live 
Loveless  and  hopeless.  Can  you  ask  it,  mother  7 

Ladt  M.  I  cannot  ask  it.  But  I  saw  in  you 
High  resolution  gathering,  while  I  spoke 
Of  Helen’s  present  state,  and  what  I  fear 
’T  will  be  when — 

Hal.  (stopping  her.)  Speak  no  more.  It  shall  not  be ; 

I  will  make  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

Ladt  M.  My  noble  son !  Let  me  embrace  you,  proud 
As  never  Roman  mother  in  the  arms 
Of  her  crowned  hero.  Shall  I  speak  to  Helen  7 

Hal.  No— not  for  worlds— I  cannot  utter  yet 
The  irrevocable  word.  It  may  be  still 
That  you  misjudge  her ;— or  t^t  she  mistakes 
Her  heart’s  true  feeling.  I  will  wait  the  mom. 

Enter  Alastir  Macdomald. 

Alas.  My  father  sends  me  with  a  gracious  mes&age 
Which  1  rejoice  to  bear,  though  it  confess 
A  fault  in  him;  he  offers  you  his  hand, 

^Vith  frank  confession  he  has  done  you  wrong, 


And  claims  your  presence  at  the  feast  be  gives 
To-day  to  ArgyleA  officers. 

Hal.  Dear  cousin, 

I  am  most  happy  in  Mac  Ian’s  love. 

And  will  with  earnest  duty  answer  it; 

But  I  entreat  him  to  excuse  me  now. 

For  I  am  busy  with  sick  thoughts ;  unfit 
For  high  festivity. 

Alas.  I  know  you  hate, 

A  s  I  do,  this  submission ;  but ’t  is  done ; 

No  courtesies  can  make  it  deeper.  Hark  ! 

[ZHstant  music  heard.] 

The  guests  assemble  now. 

Hal.  That  music  breathes 

As  when  I  heard  it  first in  lively  strain 
It  vibrates  on  the  ear,  but  on  my  soul 
Falls  like  a  dirge.  Some  awful  doom  awaits 
Our  race,  and  thus  through  sounds  of  this  world  speaks 
To  the  mind’s  ear.  I  will  avert  or  share  it. 

Yes; — I  attend  you.  Mother,  you  will  watch 

Your  precious  charge  as  if  on  every  glance 
A  life  depended?  I  am  sure  you  will. 

Ladt  Macdonald.] 
Now,  Alaster,  I  am  ready  for  your  feast. 

[Exeunt  Halbert  and  Alaster.] 

SCENE  IV....  A  Hall  in  Mac  Ian's  House. — A  Banquet, 

Mac  Ian,  Angus,  Donald,  John  Macdonald,  Glenlton, 
Lindsat,  Heniit  Macdonald,  Officers  of  Argyle's 
Regiment,  and  Clansmen,  seated.  [you  pay 

yikclks  (rising.)  Once  more  I  thank  you  for  the  grace 
To  a  fallen  chief,  whose  name  and  title  live 
As  shadows  of  the  past ;  but  who  ceui  taste 
A  comfort  in  his  downfall,  while  brave  men 
Show,  by  their  courteous  action,  they  preserve 
Respect  for  what  he  has  been.  Let  us  drink 
A  health  to  those  you  serve ; — the  Majesties 
Of  England ;  whom  to  death  I  had  withstood. 

Had  hope  for  James’s  cause  remained  ;  but  whom. 

That  hope  extinguished,  I  will  frankly  serve. 

Rise,  clansmen  !  Drink  to  William  and  his  Queen, 

To  whom  we  owe  our  duty. 

Glen.  We  esteem 

The  pledge  at  its  just  value. 

Mac  Ian.  I  perceive 

Your  thoughts  still  wrong  me.  Stoutly  have  I  fought  (e) 
Upon  King  James’s  side;  but  with  Dundee 
His  cause  expired.  I  felt  it  when  he  fell, 

Lifting  his  arm  to  wave  these  clansmen  on. 

To  make  his  triumph  sure.  The  menial  slave. 

The  household  traitor,  who,  with  felon  hand. 

Stole  then  his  noble  life,  destroyed  in  him 

A  line  of  monarchs.  While  the  tangled  woods 

Of  Killikrankie  rang  with  shrill  delight 

Of  our  victorious  Highlanders,  I  knew 

That  we  were  conquered ;  and  I  sheathed  my  sword 

For  ever. 

Angus  [apart  to  Donald].  Do  you  mark  him  ? 

Don.  Yes;  his  life 

Casts  out  its  dying  flash.  He ’s  doomed. 

Glen.  You  wrong 

Your  gallant  comrades.  Surely  loss  of  one 
Might  be  supplied. 

Mac  Ian.  Not  of  a  man  like  him. 

’T  is  not  in  multitudes  of  common  minds 
That  by  contagious  impulses  are  swayed. 

Like  rushes  in  the  wind,  a  mighty  cause 
Can  live ;  but  in  the  master  mind  of  one 
Who  sways  them.  Sooner  would  these  glorious  hills, 

If  crushed  to  powder,  with  their  atoms  guard 
Our  glens,  than  million  clansmen  fill  the  place 
Of  such  a  chief.  Would  I  bad  died  with  him ! 

No  more  of  this :  fill  me  some  wine.  [Drinks.] 

Enter  Alaster  and  Halbert. 

Your  leave 

One  moment. 

[Mac  Ian  comes  to  Halbert,  and  takes  his  hand.] 
Halbert,  I  lack  words  to  thank 
This  kindness  as  I  ought. 

Hal.  It  is  a  joy 

For  me  to  know  I  am  at  peace  witli  all. 

And,  nKMt  of  all,  with  you. 
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Mac  Ian.  ’T  is  very  strange  ; 

I  am  amazed  how  I  could  doubt  your  faith  ; 

A  film  is  passing  from  my  soul,  that  leaves 
All  clear  within  its  vision.  Take  your  place. 

[Halbert  and  Alaster  $it  on  the  oppoHte  tide  of  the  hall  to 
Glenlton  and  Lindsat.  Mac  Ian  resumes  his  sco/.] 
Your  pardon.  Let  us  drain  another  cup 
To  our  chief  guest,  Glenlyon,  frank  in  war, 

And  generous  in  alliance. 

Hal.  [/o  Alaster].  Watch  him  now; 

He  changes;  see — his  very  lips  are  pale; 

I  will  unmask  him. 

Alas.  Pray,  forbear. 

Glen.  Accept 

A  soldier’s  thanks. 

Hal.  [/o  Alaster].  His  voice  is  choked — look  now— 

Do  you  not  see  him  shiver  7 
Alas.  It  is  but  fancy ; 

How  can  he  hope  to  see  us  fall  more  low 
Than  he  has  sunk  us  7 

Mac  Ian  [to  Glenlton].  You  must  pledge  me  now  ; — 
Wine  to  Glenlyon. 

[Glenlton  rises — takes  the  cup — puts  it  up  to  his  lips — 
and  hastily  returns  i^.] 

Hal.  He  does  not  taste  the  wine. 

He  dares  not  taste  it.  Hold  me  not. 

[Breaking  from  Alaster.]  Glenlyon! 

Why  did  you  put  aside  th’  untasted  cup  7 
Why  did  you  change  and  glare  7  Why  is  your  heart — 
Your  hollow  heart,  shivering  and  shrinking  now  7 
Look  on  him,  friends  1  Mac  Ian  ! — Angus! — Donald  ! 
John  ! — Alaster!  Does  some  infernal  charm 
Delude  you,  that  you  rise  not  7 

[  To  Glenlton.]  Answer  me ! 

What  fiendish  thought  was  yours  when  you  withdrew 
That  goblet  from  your  lips  7 

Lind.  Who ’s  this  that  dares 

Insult  Glenlyon  7 

Hal.  Parasite,  I  speak  not 

To  such  as  you!  Behold  him  now !  He ’s  silent. 

Lind.  In  scorn. 

[  To  Glenlton].  You  will  not  deign  to  make  reply 
To  this  coarse  brawler  7  Let  us  hence. 

Glen,  [addressing  Mac  Ian].  Farewell! 

You  cannot  curb  the  rudeness  of  your  followers, 

Nor  I  endure  it.  [Glenlton  and  Lindsat  retiring.'\ 
Hal.  Let  them  not  depart; 

Not  for  myself  I  speak — for  I  shall  find 
No  lime  so  fit  to  die  ;  but  for  your  wives— 

Your  sires — your  babes — your  all.  Glenlyon!  turn. 

If  you  have  so  much  nature  as  to  look 
The  thing  you  dare. 

Glen,  [turning^  Be  binef  in  your  demand. 

What  is  your  pleasure  7 

Hal.  That  you  spend  three  minutes 

With  me  in  the  cold  moonlight;  armed  ;  alone. 

Glen.  With  you — a  conquered  rebel  7 
Mac  Ian  [holding  Halbert].  He ’s  a  guest 

Beneath  this  roof's  protection. 

Hal.  Let  him  claim 

This  shelter  if  he  dare,  and  I  will  kneel. 

And  he  shall  trample  on  me. 

Lindsat  [to  Glenlton] 

Come  away ! 

Alas.  Dear  Halbert,  do  not  risk  a  life  so  dear 
As  yours  is  to  my  father. 

Hal.  Risk  my  life — 

Dost  see  him?  There  is  that  within  his  breast 
Would  paralyse  his  arm,  and  make  his  knees 
Tremble,  and  bid  the  stubborn  soldier  fall 
Half  slain  without  the  steel; —  [To  Glenlton.] 

I  charge  on  you 

Black  treason — what  I  know  not  yet — but  feel ; 

Will  you  confess,  or  meet  me  7 
Lind.  Do  not  answer. 

Glen.  I  meet  you ! — Talk  to  me  of  treason !— me 
Who  bear  the  lawful  orders  of  a  king ; 

To  whom  you  are  a  traitor; — whom  your  race. 

With  all  the  hatred  of  their  savage  thoughts. 

Abjure ; — but  he  shall  curb  tliem — they  shall  feel 
His  power  is  here.  Your  worthless  life,  rash  fool, 
To-flight  I  spare;— but  if  agsin  we  meet. 


It  shall  be  as  you  wi  sh,  for  death. 

[Exeunt  Glenlton,  tS:c.] 
Hal.  It  shall. 

Mac  Ian  [to  Halbert].  I  thank  your  generous  courage,  but 
With  wonder  on  your  passion.  [I  look 

Hal.  What!  does  nothing 

Whisper  of  peril  to  you  7 
Mac  Ian.  No — my  heart 

Is  jocund ; — stripp’d  of  glory,  power,  and  name, 

W e  shall  be  all  uaitetl  and  at  peace. 

Hal.  Heaven  grant  it ! 

Alas.  I  would  rather  die  te>morrow, 

If  I  might  choose,  than  hold  the  sweetest  home 
At  England’s  mercy. 

Hal.  .  My  brave  cousin !  Blessings 

In  life  and  death  be  with  you. 

Mac  Ian.  Come  away; 

This  sadness  tvill  infect  us.  There ’s  my  liand 
And  my  heart  with  it. 

Alas.  And  mine  too. 

John.  And  mine. 

Mac  Ian.  Farewell; — no  strife  shall  se|)arate  us  more. 

[Exeunt  Mac  Ian,  Alaster,  and  John.] 
Hal.  That’s  well! —  [.Sees  Henrt.] 

My  brother  here! — he  wakes  my  soul 
To  its  own  sufferings.  Yet  we  must  not  part  thus. 
Brother ! 

Henrt.  What  would  you  with  me  T 
Hal.  I  would  know 

We  part  to-night  as  brothers  should ;  you  think 
That  you  have  cause  to  blame  me :  wait  awhile. 

And  you  may  judge  me  better. 

Henrt.  Blame  you  7 —no— 

Net  I — except  that  you  forgot  to  bid 

Your  brother  to  your  bridal.  He  ’ll  make  bold 

To  go  unbidden. 

Hal.  Fail  not; — you  may  find 

A  blessing  there  you  will  be  grateful  for. 

Henrt  [aside~\.  Can  he  suspect  my  purpose  7 — O,  no  doubt 
You  have  deserved  all  gratitude ; — and  there 
Will  crown  your  favors. 

Hal.  I  will  take  your  hand; 

It  trembles. 

Henrt.  No; — or  if  it  shakes — the  night 

Chills  bitterly.  It  will  be  firm  to-morrow. 

[Exi<  Henrt.] 

Hal.  To-morrow  .'—that  will  settle  all — I  ’ll  seek 
My  mother  now ; — if  she  is  still  assu.-ed 
That  Helen  loves — I  cannot  bear  the  thought. 

Silence  and  darkness  teach  me  to  endure  it ! 

[ExU  Halbert.] 

END  OF  ACT  IV. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE....  i4  Chapel  adjoining  Halbert’s  Tower,  partly 
in  ruins,  in  which  is  seen  the  Tomb  of  Halbert’s  father. 
Morning  just  breaking. 

Enter  Halbert  Macdonald. 

Hal.  The  hour  approaches  when  my  life’s  last  hope 
Will  be  extinguished  ;  it  is  quivering  now 
Upon  the  verge  of  darkness  :  yet  I  feel 
No  pang — no  throb.  My  spirit  is  serene. 

As  if  prepared  to  cleave  celestial  air 
To  passionless  delights — this  calm  within  me 
Has  something  awful. 

Enter  Ladt  Macdonald. 

Hal.  Motlier,  wish  me  joy. 

Ladt  M.  Joy,  Halbert  7 

Hal.  Yes :  of  victory  achieved 

O’er  the  last  passion  which  can  ever  rack 
My  besom.  I  can  bear  to  ask  you  now. 

If  any  change  in  Helen  raises  doubt 

How  she  will  answer,  when— I  am  not  so  arine<i 

As  I  have  boasted. 

I  Ladt  M.  No;  she  scarcely  raised 

]  Her  hedd,  until  her  work — a  bridal  robe — 

I  Hung  dazzling  on  her  arm  ;  as  then  she  sought 

!  Her  chamber,  I  impressed  one  solemn  kiss 

U  pon  her  icy  brow  :  then  as  aroused 
From  stupor  by  poor  sympathy,  she  threw 
Her  arms  around  my  neck;  and  whispering  low. 

But  piercingly,  conjured  me  to  keep  watch 
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Upon  h«r  thinkings,  lest  one  erring  wish 
Sbotild  rise  to  mar  her  duty  to  her  lord. 

Hal.  1  ask  no  more,  till  in  this  holy  place 

Her  soul  shall  answer  mine ;  too  well  I  know 
The  issue;  yet  I  shrink  not,  nor  repine. 

Ladt  M.  Your  calmness  frightens  me  ;  you  think  of  death— 
Hal.  But  as  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  not  to  seek ; 

I  never  will  forsake  you  for  the  grave. 

Till  Heaven  dismiss  me  thither.  Has  she  slept  ? 

Ladt  M.  1  know  not;  but  her  chamber  has  been  still, 

Until,  on  notice  of  the  priest  arrived 
She  sent  tm  pray  the  guidance  of  liis  arm 
To  lead  her  to  this  place. 

Hal.  The  priest  arrived  ! 

O,  what  a  world  of  happiness  these  words 
Should  indicate.  It  opens  now  to  show 
Its  glories  melting  into  aii.  They  come — 

Her  step  is  heavy ;  may  the  heart  that  sways  it 
Go  lighter  hence  !  - 

Enter  the  Priest,  leading  Helen,  in  bridal  attire. 
Hal.  [^meeting  tkem'\.  Before  a  solemn  change 
Shall  pass  on  our  condition,  let  me  claim 
One  kiss,  in  memory  of  the  wintry  paths 
Which  we  have  walked  with  purity  of  heart 
And  heaven-ward  aspect;  should  death  take  us  now. 

It  had  no  terrors.  [/ttsses  Helen’s  forekead.'\ 

Priest.  Sir,  your  words  are  sad  - 

For  such  an  hour.  Shall  we  begin  the  service? 

Hal.  We  wait  ray  brother’s  presence. 

Helen.  Oh,  not  his ! 

1  am  quite  ready ;  let  the  rite  proceed. 

Enter  Henrt  Macdonald. 

Hal.  You  are  most  welcome  :  we  have  waited  for  you. 

H.-  ifiK  *  ^**i-i^ound'j.  Your  pardon ;  all  are  not 


One  near  to  me  in  blood;  a  soldier,  valiant. 

And  raised  above  all  baseness ;  in  the  bloom 
And  gladness  of  his  youth ;  who  loves  you— not 
Perchance  as  I  do— but  who  loves  you  well;— 

You  are  a  soldier’s  child; — your  noble  heart 
May  from  most  natural  impulse  turn  to  one 
Knaawed  and  graced  as  he  is ; — if  I  read 
Your  wish  aright;— I’ll  join  this  hand  with  his,— 

As  freely  as  I  would  relinquish  life 
To  succour  yours. 

Helen  (sinking  on  ker  knee  before  Halbert.) 

Heaven  bless  yeu  ! 

Hal.  ( raising  Helen.)  ’T  is  enough ; 

Now  let  me  draw  this  ring  away— ’t  is  done — 

You  ’ll  let  me  wear  it  for  a  little  time — 

A  very  little  time  t  Henry,  come, — take 
This  hand,  with  the  deep  blessing  of  a  man 
Whose  all  is  given  with  it. 

[  Takes  Henry’s  hand  to  join  it  to  Helen’s.*] 
Henrt  stands  abstracted. 

Hal.  You  are  cold— 

Your  thoughts  are  far  away;— a  blackness  spreads 
Across  your  face  ;  speak  to  us ! 

Helen.  He  is  stricken 

With  wonder  at  your  goodness.  Henry  ;  Love ! 

Join  me  to  bless  your  brother. 

Henrt.  Will  no  bolt 

From  heaven  fall  on  this  head ! 

Helen.  His  senses  wander. 

Scared  at  this  sudden  happiness  ; — anon 

All  will  be  well.  [Grasps  his  arm.] 

Henrt.  O  never! — do  not  gaze 

Upon  me; — Helen,  touch  me  not ; — fly  all. 

Hal.  Wherefore  7  From  whom  T 

-  O  God  !  I  cannot  tell  it. 


Henrt  l^astde']. 

What  can  detain  him  7 

Priest.  Shall  the  rite  proceed? 

Hal.  I  have  a  few  momentous  words  to  speak 
Before  the  rites  begin :  to  you,  fair  Helen, 

I  must  address  them ;  but  I  pray  my  brother. 

Whom  they  touch  nearly,  to  attend. 

Henrt.  I  listen. 

Hal.  How,  through  sad  years,  the  consecrated  joy 
Which  seems  to  wait  me  at  this  hour,  has  dawned 
And  brightened,  from  its  first  uncertain  rays 
Along  the  rugged  pathway  of  a  life 
Else  unadomvd,  my  passion-fevered  speech 
Has  shown;  ner  less  divine  the  vision  glows 
New  it  stands  clear  before  me,  and  invites 
To  mingle  heaven  with  earth.  You  cannot  deubt  it. 

Helen.  Never;  I  only  wish  1  could  deserve 
A  love  like  yours. 

Hal.  Yet  ere  I  grasp  this  dream. 

And  make  its  phantoms  real ;  within  these  walls 
By  Inith  revered ;  where  side  by  side  we  knelt 
In  infantile  humility,  and  faith 
No  question  ruffled;  where  your  spirit  sought 
To  cast  from  its  pure  mirror,  each  faint  cloud 
W'hich  jocund  thoughts  might  breathe,  or  nicest  fear 
Imiigine  to  o’erspread  it ; — at  the  tomb 
Of  him  who  watches  o’er  his  trembling  son. 

At  this  dread  crisis  of  his  fate ; — I  ask  you- 
Explore  your  heart ;  and  if  you  find  a  wish 
That  gisuices  at  another  fortune,  speak  it ! 

Helen.  Have  mercy  on  me! 

Hal.  You  have  seen  me  chafed 

By  passion  worse  than  aimless  in  a  soul 
Whose  destinies  are  fashioned  by  a  Power 
Wise,  bountiful,  resistless ; — asd  the  words 
Such  frenzy  dashes  with  its  foam  might  seem 
To  urge  that  one  unlike  myself  must  prove 
Unfit  for  your  affection.  Hear  me  now. 

When  calmer  reason  governs  me  !  There  stands 


Angus.  '  F5?8e !  tiarK :  mrmnu  ^ 

[Another  cry  heard  more  distinctly  from  the  Valley,  and 
the  glare  of  distant  fires  seen.'] 

Henrt.  O  misery !  I  meant  not  this. 

Hal.  You ! 

Enter  Alaster  Macdonald,  wounded. 

Alas.  Cousin — 

Halbert— I ’ve  struggled  through  the  ranks  of  death 
Dying  to  cry  for  justice.  A  few  moments — 

And  my  poor  life  expended,  you  will  bear 
Your  Chieftain’s  sword. 

Hal.  Where  is  your  Father  7 

Alas.  Slain. 

Hal.  And  John? 

Alas.  Both  murdered  in  their  sleep.  I  cry 

For  justice  on  the  head  of  him  who  ranged 
The  assassins.  Hear  me!  I  would  kneel  indeed 
But  my  joints  stiffen. 

Hal.  Where’s  the  traitor  7 

[Alaster  looking  round,  sees  Henry  and  exclaims]. 

There  I 

[Falls  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  ike  Priest,  who  bears  him 
out.] 

Hal.  My  most  unhappy  brother  ! 

Priest,  [returning].  He  has  passed. 

Hal.  And  1  am  Chief !  This  is  the  fatal  hour 
That  Moina  saw. 

[Angus  and  Attendants  kneel  to  Halbert.] 
Ancestral  shades,  I  see 

You  beckon  in  yon  flame.  Let  me  sit  here ;  [stand J 

The  grave  will  serve.  Where  does  the  doom^  man 
^ENRT.  Here  !  Chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  let  my  blood 
Atone  my  orime— it  was  not  this— I  meant 
But  your  disgrace.  How  little  did  I  know 
The  heart  I  meant  to  gnevo !  Strike !  vindicate 
The  ancient  power,  which  perishes  while  thus 
I  pray  to  be  its  victim.  Do  you  hear  7 

[  Renewed  cries  from  the  valley.] 
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Release  me  from  ihoae  cries ;  §ive  me  one  look 
Of  love,  and  end  mo. 

Hal.  Will  plead  for  him? 

Hklxn.  It  was  for  me.  [  To  Ladt  Macdonald.] 

Plead  for  your  son. 

Ladt  M.  I  plead 

For  him  who,  plotting  infamy,  has  brought 
Death  on  our  race !  All  things  around  me  plead 
Against  him ;  and  that  wail  is  fraught  with  shrieks 
Of  motliers,  who,  with  death’s  convulsions,  strive 
In  vain  to  shield  their  infants — such  as  he 
Was  once — as  innocent,  as  blithe,  as  fair. 

O  Henry !  Henry !  could  I  die  for  you ! 

[Ladt  Macdonald  falU  on  hi*  neck.  Another  ciy  heard. 
She  ttart*  away.  Helen  sink*  on  her  knee*  betide 
the  tomb. 

Hknrt.  1  ’m  ready. 

Hal.  There  ! — without. 

Henkt.  I  ’ll  wait  you  there. 

Hal.  Will  Heaven  vouchsafe  no  refuge  T 

[As  h*  raitet  hi*  arm*  in  tupplication,  a  *hot  ttrike* 
him;  he  faUs.^  That  is  well. 

Mercy,  Most  Merciful ! — I  am  absolved. 

Enter  Gunlton. 

Glen.  Am  I  too  late  ?  My  niece - 

Helen.  Away!  away! 

Henrt.  {_ru*hing  on  Glenlton].  Die,  murderer! 

Ladt  M.  l_»tops  hi*  arm].  Let  him  live.  Glcnlyon, 

I  pray  you  may  have  life  stretched  out  beyond 
The  common  span  of  mortals,  to  endure 
The  curse  of  Glencoe  cleaving  to  your  soul. 

Helen.  Amen! 

Glen.  It  is  upon  me,  yet  I  will  preserve  you. 

Hal.  Leave  us  to  die. 

Bmlttr  Drum 


but  IcH  exquisite  in  beauty,  than  to  bia  eyea  the  reality  justilies. 
**Coiupared  to  this  (it  has  been  said) what  are  the  cathe«lrala  or  the  pa* 
laces  built  by  luenl  mere  models  or  playthings ; — imitative  or  diminu¬ 
tive  as  his  works  will  always  be  when  compued  with  thnee  of  oatura.’* 
According  to  the  author’s  recollection,  the  cave  would  be  more  fitly 
compared  to  a  narrow  isle  of  a  great  cathedral,  fashioned  with  nicest 
art,  and  embellished  with  the  most  florid  sculpture,  than  represented 
as  somethin^  immeasurably  greater  than  the  cathedral  itself ;  and 
the  actual  admeasurement  of  the  cave  will  rather  accord  with  this 
impression,  than  with  that  which  is  more  popular.  The  height  of 
the  top  of  the  arch  above  the  water  at  mean  tide  is  sixty*six  feet ; 
the  breadth  at  the  entrance  forty-two  feet;  whence  it  contracts  du 
ring  its  length  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet,  until  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  it  is  only  twenty-two  feet  in  width  ;  and  the  roof  deaceuda 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  When  it  is  further  recollected  that 
even  this  width  is  narrowed  to  the  eye  by  the  row  of  exquisite  col¬ 
umns  which  continue  on  the  northern  sidfe,  and  along  which  the  ad¬ 
venturer  may  step,  and  that  a  slight  bend  about  half  way  breaks  its 
uniformity,  perhaps  he  will  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  there  has 
been  much  exaggeration  in  attributing  the  grandeur  which  arises 
from  space  and  gloom  to  this  wonderful  cavern.  On  the  other  hand. 
Justice  has  not  been  done — indeed,  never  can  be  dene  by  words — to 
the  fairy  lovaliness  of  the  scene, — the  delicate  color  of  the  water, — 
the  grace  of  the  columns, — the  elegance  of  the  arched  roof,  and  the 
blue  serenity  of  the  distant  sea,  as  seen  fTom  beneath  it 
(d)  “  The  order  is  to  guard  the  avenues 

To-night,  and  ere  the  morning,  put  in  force 
The  Royal  ordinance  on  the  lives  of  all 
Below  the  age  of  seventy.” 

The  following  is  the  despatch  which  Duncanson  sent,  and  on  which 
Glcnlyon  acted.  It  was  addressed, 

*'  For  their  Blajesties’s  Service,  to  Captain  Robert  Campbell, 
of  Glenlyon. 

"You  are  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  rebels,  and  put  all  to 
the  sword  under  70 ; — you  are  to  have  special  care  that  the  old  fox 
and  his  cubs  do  on  no  account  escape  your  hands; — you  are  to  se¬ 
cure  all  the  avenues,  that  no  man  escape.  This  you  are  to  put  in 
execution  at  four  in  the  morning  precisely,  and  by  that  time,  or  very 
shortly  after,  I  will  strive  to  be  at  you  with  a  stronger  party ;  but  if 
I  do  not  come  to  you  at  four,  you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me,  but  fkll  on. 
This  is  by  the  king’s  specif  command,  for  the  good 
-• —  "  r  mm 


Y'of  Henry  ;  and  will  find  a  child  in  her 
Whom  mercy  spares  this  moment.  [  To  the  Priest.] 

To  your  charge 

I  leave  the  gathering  of  my  scanty  fortune, 

Which  will  provide  a  refuge  for  thes*  sad  ones 
In  some  small  convent,  where  they  ’ll  weep  out  life. 

Will  you  do  this? 

Priest.  I  will. 

Hal.  Bless  you!  I  mark 

The  face  which  gazed  in  pity  on  my  rage 
Beside  my  father’s  death-hed  : — ’t  is  subdued — 
Hushed— conquered — pardoned — and  I  die  in  peace. 

END  OF  THE  PLAT.  [DlCS.] 


NOTES. 

(a)  **  Frank  disdain 

Of  dull  existence  which  had  faintly  gleam’d 
Lika  yonder  serpent  river,  through  dark  rocks 
Which  bury  it.’’ 


nraoe  oy  rwo  KngTish  regiments,  ha 
galloped  towards  the  clan  of  Macdonald,  and  was  in  the  set  of  bringing 
them  to  the  charge,  with  his  right  arm  elevated,  as  if  pointing  the 
way  to  victory,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  beneath  the  arm-uit, 
where  he  was  unprotected  by  the  cuiraw.  He  triad  to  ride  on,  but 
being  unable  to  keep  the  saddle,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in 
the  course  of  that  night.  Such  was  the  general  opinion  of  his  talenta 
and  courage,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  peculiar  crisis  at  which  his 
death  took  place,  that  the  common  people  of  the  low  county  cannot 
even  now  be  persuaded  that  he  died  an  ordinary  death.  'They  say 
that  a  servant  of  his  own,  shocked  at  the  severities  which,  if  triumph¬ 
ant,  his  master  was  likely  to  accomplish  against  the  Presbyterians, 
and  giving  way  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  his  having  a  charm 
against  the  eTect  of  leaden  balls,  snot  him  in  the  tumult  of  the  battle 
with  a  silver  button  taken  from  his  livery  coaL  The  Jacobites  and 
Episcopniian  party,  on  the  other  hand,  lamented  the  deceased  victor 
as  the  last  of  the  Scots,  the  last  of  the  Grahams,  and  the  last  of  all  that 
was  great  in  his  native  country.” — Tale*  of  a  Orondfaiktr,  chap.  56. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says, — ”  Claverhnuse’s  sword,  a  straight  eut-and- 
thrust  blade,  is  ^ItKRl]  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Woodhouselee  ;  and 
the  buff  coat  which  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  having  the 
fatal  shot  hole  under  the  arm-pit  of  it,  is  preserved  in  Pennyeuick, 
house,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Baronet.”— Border  Afmslrslry. 
vol.  ii,  p.  45 ;  tColt  to  Tale*  of  m  Orandfatker,  voL  li,  p.  114. 


The  Serpent  River  is  a  rapid  mountain  stream  on  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Leven,  which,  after  a  full  of  about  twenty  feet,  rushes 
through  a  series  of  overhanging  rocks,  like  natural  arches,  through 
which  the  rapid  water  below  can  be  scarcely  discerned. 

(k)  **  No  broad  lake 

Studded  with  island  wo^s,  which  make  the  soul 
Effeminate  with  richness,  like  the  scenes 
In  which  the  baffled  Campbells  hid  their  shame. 

And  scorn’d  their  distant  foes.” 

’These  lines  refer  to  the  charge  which  the  enemies  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells  used  to  urge  against  them,  that  when  beaten  from  the  Imrdera 
of  Loch  Finne,  they  found  shelter  on  the  shores  and  in  the  islands 
of  Loch  Awe,  and  defied  their  foes  to  follow  them,  by  the  proverb, 
'*  It  is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe.”  Perhaps  Loch  Awe  embraces  or  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  most  lovely  scenery  in  the  Highlands,  and  Glencoe  is 
embedded  in  that  which  is  the  most  sublime. 

(c)  “  We  were  charm’d. 

Not  awe-struck  ;— for  'The  Beautiful  was  there 
Triumphant  in  its  palace.” 

In  seeking  to  embody  in  this  passage  the  author’s  impression  of 
the  Cave  of  F’ingal,  in  Staffs,  he  is  aware  that  it  differs  from  that 
which  all  the  descriptions  he  has  rend  of  the  same  scene  convey.  All 
suggest  far  greater  dimensions — n  hollow  far  more  vast  and  awftil, 
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Good  Sense  in  Woman. — Shrink  not  front  a  woman  of 
strong  scRiP,  for  if  she  become  attached  to  you,  it  U  from  see¬ 
ing  and  viewing  the  different  qualities  in  yourself ;  you  nsay 
trust  her,  for  she  knows  the  value  of  your  confidence ;  you 
may  consult  her,  for  she  is  able  to  advise,  and  does  so  at  once, 
with  the  firmness  of  reason,  and  consideration  of  affection ; 
her  love  is  lasting,  and  it  will  not  have  been  lightly  won ;  for 
weak  minds  are  not  capable  of  the  loftiest  grades  of  passion. 


Writers.— T we  of  the  most  remarkable  writers— who  at 
the  same  time  show  what  usidaity  and  perseverence  can  ac¬ 
complish — are  the  Englishman,  Sanderson,  who,  althoegh 
blind,  wrote  about  the  colors  anid  stars,  and  the  Frenchman, 
ZaboHreaux,  who  deaf  and  dumb  orn,  studied  nd  aught 
seven  Oriental  languages. 
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Upon  h«r  thinkings,  lest  one  erring  wish 
Should  rise  to  mar  her  duty  to  her  lord. 

Hal.  1  ask  no  more,  till  in  this  holy  place 

Her  soul  shall  answer  mine ;  too  well  I  know 
The  issue ;  yet  I  shrink  not,  nor  repine. 

Ladt  M.  Your  calmness  frightens  me ;  you  think  of  death— 

Hal.  But  as  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  not  to  seek ; 

I  never  will  forsake  you  for  the  grave. 

Till  Heaven  dismiss  me  thither.  Has  she  slept  ? 

Ladt  M.  1  know  not;  but  her  chamber  has  been  still, 

Until,  on  notice  of  the  priest  arrived 
She  sent  te  pray  the  guidance  of  liis  arm 
To  lead  her  to  this  place. 

Hal.  The  priest  arrived  ! 

O,  what  a  world  of  happiness  these  words 
Should  indicate.  It  opens  now  to  show 
Its  glories  melting  into  aii.  They  come — 

Her  step  is  heavy ;  may  the  heart  that  sways  it 
Go  lighter  hence  !  - 

Enter  the  Priest,  leading  Helen,  in  bridal  attire. 

Hal.  [meeting  them'\.  Before  a  solemn  chcuige 
Shall  pass  on  our  condition,  let  me  claim 
One  kiss,  in  memory  of  the  wintry  paths 
Which  we  have  walked  with  purity  of  heart 
And  heaven-ward  aspect;  should  death  take  us  now. 

It  had  no  terrors.  [Ki»$e$  Helen’s  forehead.'\ 

Priest.  Sir,  your  words  are  sad  * 

For  such  an  hour.  Shall  we  begin  the  service? 

Hal.  We  wait  ray  brother’s  presence. 

Helen.  Oh,  not  his ! 

I  am  quite  ready ;  let  the  rite  proceed. 

Enter  Henry  Macdonald. 

Hal.  You  are  most  welcome  :  we  have  waited  for  you. 

Henry,  [looking  eagerly  round'].  Your  pardon  ;  all  are  not 
assembled  yet. 

Where  is  Glenlyon  7 
Hal.  Who? 

Henry.  The  lady’s  uncle; 

He  has,  no  doubt,  approved  her  choice,  and  means 
To  grace  the  ceremonial.  You  will  await 
His  coming? 

Hal.  He  resigned  this  lovely  one 

To  those  who  knew  her  worth;  he  shall  not  now 
Infest  the  roof  that  shelters  her. 

Henry  [aside].  All  lost! 

What  can  detain  him  ? 

Priest.  Shall  the  rite  proceed  ? 

Hal.  I  have  a  few  momentous  words  to  speak 
Before  the  rites  begin :  to  you,  fair  Helen, 

I  must  address  them ;  but  I  pray  my  brother, 

Whom  they  touch  nearly,  to  attend. 

Henry.  I  listen. 

Hal.  How,  through  sad  years,  the  consecrated  joy 
Which  seems  to  wait  me  at  this  hour,  has  dawned 
And  brightened,  from  its  first  uncertain  rays 
Along  the  rugged  pathway  of  a  life 
Else  unadomvd,  my  passion-fevered  speech 
Has  shown;  ner  less  divine  the  vision  glows 
New  it  stands  clear  before  me,  and  invites 
To  mingle  heaven  with  earth.  You  cannot  doubt  it. 

Helen.  Never;  I  only  wish  I  could  deseiA'e 
A  love  like  yours. 

Hal.  Yet  ere  I  grasp  this  dream. 

And  make  its  phantoms  real ;  within  these  walls 
By  both  revered ;  where  side  by  side  we  knelt 
In  infantile  humility,  and  faith 
No  question  ruffled;  where  your  spirit  sought 
To  cast  from  its  pure  mirror,  each  faint  cloud 
W'hich  jocund  thoughts  might  breathe,  or  nicest  fear 
Imagine  to  o’erspread  it; — at  the  tomb 
Of  him  who  watches  o’er  his  trembling  son. 

At  this  dread  crisis  of  his  fate ; — I  ask  you— 

Explore  your  heart ;  and  if  you  find  a  wish 
That  glances  at  another  fortune,  speak  it ! 

Helen.  Have  mercy  on  me ! 

Hal.  You  have  seen  me  chafed 

By  passion  worse  than  aimless  in  a  soul 
Whose  destinies  are  fashioned  by  a  Power 
Wise,  bountiful,  resistless ; — aad  the  words 
Such  frenzy  dashes  with  its  foam  might  seem 
To  urge  that  one  unlike  myself  must  prove 
Unfit  ^  your  affection.  Hear  me  now, 

When  calmer  reason  gov'ems  me  !  There  stands 


One  near  to  me  in  blood ;  a  soldier,  valiant. 

And  raised  above  all  baseness ;  in  the  bloom 
And  gladness  of  his  youth ;  who  loves  you— not 
Perchance  as  I  do — ^but  who  loves  you  well;— 

You  are  a  soldier’s  child; — your  noble  heart 
May  from  most  natural  impulse  turn  to  one 
Endowed  and  graced  as  he  is ; — if  I  read 
Your  wish  aright ;— I  ’ll  join  this  hand  with  his,— 

As  freely  as  I  would  relinquish  life 
To  succour  yours. 

Helen  (sinking  on  her  knee  before  Halbert.) 

Heaven  bless  yeu  ! 

Hal.  ( raising  Helen.)  ’T  is  enough  ; 

Now  let  me  draw  this  ring  away — ’tis  done — 

You  ’ll  let  me  wear  it  for  a  little  time — 

A  very  little  time  ^  Henry,  come, — take 
This  hand,  with  the  deep  blessing  of  a  man 
Whose  all  is  given  with  it. 

[Takes  Henry’s  hand  to  join  it  to  Helen’s.] 
Henry  stands  abstracted. 

Hal.  You  are  cold — 

Your  thoughts  are  far  away; — a  blackness  spreads 
Across  your  face  ;  speak  to  us ! 

Helen.  He  is  stricken 

With  wonder  at  your  goodness.  Henry  ;  Love ! 

J  oin  me  to  bless  your  brother. 

Henry.  Will  no  bolt 

From  heaven  fall  on  this  head ! 

Helen.  His  senses  wander. 

Scared  at  this  sudden  happiness  ; — anon 

All  will  be  well.  [  Grasps  his  arm. ] 

Henry.  O  never! — do  not  gaze 

Upon  me; — Helen,  touch  me  not; — fly  all. 

Hal.  Wherefore  ?  From  whom  ? 

Henry.  O  God !  I  cannot  tell  it. 

[A  confused  cry  heard  far  in  the  Valley  below.] 

Hal.  What  cry  is  that  ? 

Lady  M.  The  shrieks  ef  death  arise. 

Henry.  Not  death! 

Enter  Angus. 

Angus.  Fly  for  your  lives;  our  cherished  guests 

Have  fallen  upon  the  clansmen  wrapped  in  sleep 
With  murderous  swords;  and  burning  hovels  light 
Their  slaughterous  way. 

Henry.  ’Tis  false. 

Angus.  False!  Hark!  Behold ! 

[Another  cry  heard  more  distinctly  from  the  Valley,  and 
the  glare  of  distant  fires  seen-] 

Henry.  O  misery !  I  meant  not  this. 

Hal.  You  ! 

Enter  Alaster  Macdonald,  wounded. 

Alas.  Cousin — 

Halbert — I ’ve  struggled  through  the  ranks  of  death 
Dying  to  cry  for  justice.  A  few  moments — 

And  my  poor  life  expended,  you  will  bear 
Your  Chieftain’s  sword. 

Hal.  Where  is  your  Father  ? 

Alas.  Slain. 

Hal.  And  John? 

Alas.  Both  murdered  in  their  sleep.  Icry 

For  justice  on  the  head  of  him  who  ranged 
The  assassins.  Hear  me !  I  would  kneel  indeed 
But  my  joints  stiffen. 

Hal.  Where’s  the  traitor? 

[Alaster  looking  round,  sees  Henry  and  exclaims]. 

There  ! 

[Falls  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  the  Priest,  who  bears  him 

out.] 

Hal.  My  most  unhappy  brother  ! 

Priest,  [re/ttraing].  He  has  passed. 

Hal.  And  I  am  Chief !  This  is  the  fatal  hour 
That  Moina  saw. 

[Angus  and  Attendants  kneel  to  Halbert.] 
Ancestral  shades,  I  see 

You  beckon  in  yon  flame.  Let  me  sit  here ;  [stand  T 
The  grave  will  serve.  Where  does  the  doomed  man 

^ENRY.  Here  !  Chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  let  my  blood 
Atone  my  erime— it  was  not  this — I  meant 
But  your  disgrace.  How  little  did  I  know 
The  heart  I  meant  to  grieve !  Strike !  vindicate 
The  ancient  power,  which  perishes  while  thus 
I  pray  to  be  its  victim.  Do  you  hear  f 

[  Renewed  cries  from  the  valley.] 
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Release  me  from  those  cries ;  g;ive  me  one  look 
Of  love,  anti  end  mo. 

Hal.  plead  for  him  T 

Hilin.  It  was  for  me.  [To  Lady  Macdonald.] 

Plead  for  your  sen. 

Lady  M.  I  plead 

For  him  who,  plotting  infamy,  has  brought 
Death  on  our  race !  All  things  around  me  plead 
Against  him ;  and  that  wail  is  fraught  with  shrieks 
Of  motliers,  who,  with  death’s  convulsions,  strive 
In  vain  to  shield  their  infants — such  as  he 
Was  once — as  innocent,  as  blithe,  as  fair. 

O  Henry !  Henry !  could  I  die  for  you  ! 

[Lady  Macdonald  fcUlt  on  his  neck.  Another  ciy  henrd. 
She  starts  away.  Helen  siTtks  on  her  knees  beside 
the  tomb. 

Henry.  I ’m  ready. 

Hal.  There  ’—without. 

H  ehky.  I ’d  wait  you  there. 

Hal.  Will  Heaven  vouchsafe  no  refuge  7 

[As  hs  raises  his  arms  in  supplication,  a  shot  strikes 
him;  he  falls.}  That  is  well. 

Mercy,  Most  Merciful ! — I  am  absolved. 

Enter  Glenlyon. 

Glen.  Am  I  too  late  7  My  niece  — 

Helen.  Away!  away! 

Henry.  [rusArng  on  Glenlyon].  Die,  murderer ! 

Lady  M.  [stops  his  arm}.  Let  him  live.  Glenlyon, 

I  pray  you  may  have  life  stretched  out  bcyontl 
The  common  span  of  mortals,  to  endure 
The  curse  of  Glencoe  cleaving  to  your  soul. 

Helen.  Amen! 

Glen.  It  is  upon  me,  yet  I  will  preserve  you. 

Hal.  Leave  us  to  die. 

Enter  Drummond. 

Drum.  1  seek  Glenlyon  here. 

The  eastern  pass  is  open ;  Duncanson 
Has  not  arrived  :  that  way  the  clansmen  fly. 

Glen.  Heaven  speed  them  !  [Exit  Glenlyon.] 

Henry.  Then  will  I  oppose  this  breast 

To  the  pursuing  demons,  till  I  win 
The  death  I  thirst  for.  [Exit  Henry.] 

Helen.  Henry !  [Sinks on  the  ground.} 

Hal.  There  is  comfort ; 

Raise  me  to  clasp  my  mother.  You  will  pray 
For  Henry  ;  and  will  And  a  child  in  her 
Whom  mercy  spares  this  moment.  [  To  the  Priest.] 

To  your  charge 

I  leave  the  gathering  of  my  scanty  fortune. 

Which  will  provide  a  refuge  for  these  sad  ones 
In  some  small  convent,  where  they  ’ll  weep  out  life. 

Will  you  do  this  7 
Priest.  I  will. 

Hal.  Bless  you !  I  mark 

The  face  which  gazed  in  pity  on  my  rage 
Beside  my  father’s  death-bed  ’t  is  subdued— 
Hushed— conquered— pardoned— and  I  die  in  peace. 

END  OF  THE  PLAY.  [Dies.} 


NOTES. 

(a)  **  Frank  disdain 

Of  dull  existence  which  had  faintly  gleam’d 
I.ika  yonder  serpent  river,  through  dark  rocks 
Which  bury  it.” 

The  Serpent  River  is  a  rapid  mountain  stream  on  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Leven,  which,  after  a  full  of  about  twenty  feet,  rushes 
through  a  series  of  overhanging  rocks,  like  natural  arches,  through 
which  the  rapid  water  below  can  be  scarcely  discerned. 

{h)  **  No  broad  lake 

Studded  with  island  wo^s,  which  make  the  soul 
Efleminato  with  richness,  like  the  scenes 
In  which  the  baffled  Cumpbells  hid  their  shame. 

And  scorn’d  their  distant  foes.” 

These  lines  refer  to  the  charge  which  the  enemies  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells  used  to  urge  against  them,  that  when  beaten  from  the  Imrders 
of  Loch  Finne,  they  found  shelter  on  the  shores  and  in  the  islands 
of  Loch  Awe,  and  defied  their  foes  to  follow  them,  by  the  proverb, 
'*  It  is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe.”  Perhaps  Loch  Awe  embraces  or  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  moat  lovely  scenery  in  the  Highlands,  and  Glencoe  is 
embedded  in  that  which  is  the  most  sublime. 

(e)  “  We  were  charm’d. 

Not  awe-struck  for  'The  Beautiful  was  there 
Triumphant  in  its  palace.” 

In  seeking  to  embody  in  this  passage  the  author’s  impression  of 
the  Cave  of  Fingal,  in  Staffs,  he  is  aware  that  it  differs  from  that 
which  all  the  descriptions  he  has  read  of  the  same  scene  convey.  All 
suggest  far  greater  dimensions — a  hollow  far  more  vast  and  awfhl. 


but  less  exquisite  in  beauty,  than  to  his  eyes  the  reality  justifies. 
“Compared  to  this  (it  has  been  said)what  are  the  cathedrals  or  the  pa¬ 
laces  built  by  men!  mere  models  or  playthings ; — imitative  or  diminu¬ 
tive  as  his  works  will  always  be  when  compared  with  those  of  naturo.” 
According  to  the  author’s  recollection,  the  cave  would  be  more  fitly 
compared  to  a  narrow  isle  of  a  great  cathedral,  fashioned  with  nicest 
art,  and  embellished  with  the  moat  florid  sculpture,  than  represented 
as  something  immeasurably  greater  than  the  cathedral  itself ;  and 
the  actual  admeasurement  of  the  cave  will  rather  accord  with  this 
impression,  than  with  that  which  is  more  popular.  The  height  of 
the  tup  of  the  arch  above  the  water  at  mean  tide  is  sixty-six  feet ; 
the  breadth  at  the  entrance  forty-two  feet;  whence  it  contracts  du 
ring  its  length  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet,  until  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  it  is  only  twenty-two  feet  in  width  ;  and  the  roo/ descends 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  When  it  is  further  recollecteil  that 
even  this  width  is  narrowed  to  the  eye  by  the  row  of  exquisite  col¬ 
umns  which  continue  on  the  uorthern  side,  and  along  which  the  ad¬ 
venturer  may  step,  and  that  a  slight  bend  about  halfway  breaks  its 
uniformity,  perhaps  he  will  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  there  has 
been  much  exaggeration  in  attributing  the  grandeur  which  arises 
from  space  and  gloom  to  this  wonderfhl  cavern.  On  the  other  hand, 
justice  has  not  been  done— indeed,  never  can  be  dene  by  words— to 
the  fairy  lovaliness  of  the  scene, — the  delicate  color  of  the  water, — 
the  grace  of  the  columns, — the  elegance  of  the  arched  roof,  and  the 
blue  serenity  of  the  distant  sea,  as  seen  from  beneath  iL 
(d)  ”  The  order  is  to  guard  the  avenues 

To-night,  and  ere  the  morning,  put  in  force 
The  Royal  ordinance  on  the  lives  of  all 
Below  the  age  of  seventy.” 

The  following  is  the  despatch  which  Duncanson  sent,  and  on  which 
Glenlyon  acted.  It  was  addressed, 

”  For  their  M^esties’s  Service,  to  Captain  Robert  Campbell, 
of  (rleiilyon. 

”  You  are  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  rebels,  and  put  all  to 
the  sword  under  70; — you  are  to  have  special  care  that  the  old  fox 
and  his  cubs  do  on  no  account  escape  your  hands; — you  are  to  se¬ 
cure  all  the  avenues,  that  no  man  escape.  This  you  are  to  put  in 
execution  at  four  in  the  morning  precisely,  and  by  that  time,  or  very 
shortly  aAcr,  I  will  strive  to  be  at  you  with  a  stronger  party  ;  but  if 
I  do  not  come  to  you  at  four,  you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me,  but  Adi  on. 
This  is  by  the  king’s  special  command,  for  the  good  and  safety  of 
the  country,  that  these  miscreants  be  cut  off  root  and  branch.  Sea 
that  this  is  put  in  execution  without  either  fear  or  favor,  else  you 
may  expect  to  be  treated  as  not  true  to  the  king  or  government,  nor 
a  fit  man  to  carry  a  commission  in  the  king’s  service.  Expecting 
that  you  will  not  fail  in  the  fulfilling  hereof,  as  you  love  yourself, 
1  subscribe  these  with  my  hand. 

”  Robert  Duncanson.” 

(e)  ”  Stoutly  have  I  fought 
Upon  King  James’s  side  ;  but  with  Dundee 
His  cause  expired.” 

“  Dundee  himself,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ”  contrafy  to  the  advice 
of  the  Highland  chiefs,  was  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  fatally  con¬ 
spicuous.  Observing  the  stand  made  by  two  English  regimenU,  he 
galloped  towards  the  clan  of  Macdonald,  and  was  in  the  aet  of  bringing 
thorn  to  the  charge,  with  his  right  arm  elevated,  as  if  pointing  the 
way  to  victory,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  beneath  the  arm-pit, 
where  he  was  unprotected  by  the  cuiraw.  He  tried  to  ride  on,  but 
being  unable  to  keep  the  saddle,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in 
the  course  of  that  night.  Such  was  the  general  opinion  of  his  talents 
and  courage,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  peculiar  crisis  at  which  his 
death  took  place,  that  the  common  people  of  the  low  county  cannot 
even  now  be  persuaded  that  he  died  an  ordinary  death.  'They  say 
that  a  servant  of  his  own,  shocked  at  the  severities  which,  if  triumph¬ 
ant,  his  master  was  likely  to  accomplish  against  the  Presbyterians, 
and  giving  way  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  his  having  a  charm 
against  the  effect  of  leaden  ball*,  snot  him  in  the  tumult  of  the  battle 
with  a  silver  button  taken  from  his  livery  coat  The  Jacobites  and 
Episcopalian  party,  on  the  other  hand,  lamented  the  deceased  victor 
as  the  last  of  the  Scots,  the  last  of  the  (irahams,  and  the  last  of  all  that 
was  great  in  his  native  country.” — Tales  of «  Orandfatker,  chap..'ifl. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says, — ”  Claverliouse’s  sword,  a  straight  cut-and- 
thrust  blade,  is  ^181)2]  in  the  |>oeeession  of  Lord  Woodhouselee  ;  and 
the  buff  coat  which  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie,  having  the 
fatal  shot  hole  under  the  arm-pit  of  it,  is  preserved  in  Pennycuick, 
house,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Baronet.”- order  Afmslrslry. 
vol.  ii,  p.  43 ;  Wote  to  Tales  of  s  Orandfatker,  voL  ii,  p.  114. 


Good  Sense  in  Woman.— Shrink  not  from  n  woman  of 
strong  sense,  for  if  she  become  attached  to  you,  it  is  from  see¬ 
ing  and  viewing  the  diflbrent  qualities  in  yourself ;  you  may 
trust  her,  for  she  knows  the  value  of  your  'confidence ;  you 
may  consult  her,  for  she  is  able  to  advise,  and  does  go  at  once, 
with  the  firmness  of  reason,  and  consideration  of  affectiim ; 
h«r  love  is  lasting,  and  it  will  not  have  been  lightly  won  ;  for 
weak  minds  are  not  capable  of  the  loftiest  grades  of  passion. 


Writers. — Two  of  the  most  remarkable  writers — who  at 
the  same  time  show  what  amsiduity  and  perseverenco  can  ac¬ 
complish — are  the  Englishman,  Sanderson,  who,  altbiNigb 
blina,  wrote  about  the  colors  and  stars,  and  the  Frenchman, 
ZalKmreaux,  who  deaf  and  dumb  om,  studied  nd  aught 
seven  Oriental  languages. 
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CHAPTER  XI....8Uni«y’i  introduction  ton  modern  Pondrmenium. 

On  ronching  Piccadilly,  Stanley  beggrd  so  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  take  tb'e  coach  on  at  least  as  far  as  Kew  that  Mrs. 
Joliflfe  opposed  it  only  as  if  she  really  wished  he  would.  They 
therefore  stopped  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  and  having  en> 
gagad  a  place  in  the  next  Richmond  stage,  rode  forward,  and 
soon  began  to  converse  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  nothing  of 
importance  had  happened.  He  liad  always  been  a  mostespe*  ' 
ciaJ  favorite  of  Mis.  Joliile;  and  during  their  journey  his  con¬ 
versation  BO  charmed  her  that  she  not  only  began  to  feel  by  no 
means  astonished  at  what  had  occurred,  but  really  held  it  to 
be  a  pity  they  should  continue  to  be  separated,  and  thereby 
deprived  of  (‘ach  other’s  society. 

Stanley  saw  that  he  had  mode  a  deep  impression,  and 
thett'fore  called  all  his  eloquence  into  action  with  the  view  of 
making  it  deeper  and  deeper  still;”  and  in  this  he  so  admi¬ 
rably  succeeded,  that  when  the  stage  overtook  them  at  Kew, 
she  shook  hands  with  him  in  (he  warmest  and  most  affection¬ 
ate  manner  possible,  and  left,  fully  resolved,  without  any  soli¬ 
citation  on  his  part,  to  endeavor  to  effect  an  immediate  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

Stanley  now  directed  his  thoughts  to  Colonel  Palmer,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  to  be  the  day  for  which  the  engagement  had  been 
made;  and,  although  he  had  requested  Amelia  not  to  keep 
the  dinner  waiting,  expressly  in  oi^er  that  he  might  meet  that 
gentleman,  it  will  be  here  quite  proper  to  state  that  it  was  an 
ap]>ointment  which  in  any  event  he  was  firmly  determined  to 
keep.  He  was  anxious  to  ascertain  where  the  Colonel  had 
left  him  tliat  morning ;  in  whose  society ;  at  what  hour  :  in¬ 
deed,  there  were  several  little  particulars  connected  with  his 
adventure  upon  which  he  thought  bis  friend  might  be  able  to 
throw  a  light. 

On  reaching  town  he  therefore  directed  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  hotel  where  he  found  the  gallant  Colonel,  (who 
had  totally  forgotten  his  engagenaent  with  Lord  Chesterfield,) 
reading  the  journals  of  the  day. 

Stanley  approached  him  unperceived,  and  jilaced  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  when  the  Colonel  started  up,  really  us  if 
he  had  at  the  moment  given  birth  to  the  idea  of  its  lieing  some 
individual  who  knew  him  very  well.  This  to  Stanley  was  in¬ 
explicable,  of  course;  but  the  Colonel  soon  felt  himself  better, 
and  they  shook  hands  with  great  cordiality. 

I  scarcely  expected,”  said  Stanley,  “  to  find  you  here  thus 
early.” 

**  I  should  not  have  been  here  so  soon,”  returned  the  Colo¬ 
nel,  “  had  I  not  been  deceived  by  my  fool  of  a  watch.” 

**  That  is  precisely  the  thing  of  which  1  am  destitute,”  said 
Stanley.  “  J  have  no  watch  to  deceive  me.” 

Tlie  Colonel,  who  appeared  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
matter  involved  in  this  quiet  intimation,  waived  that  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  the  subject  by  saying,  “  Well,  how  did  you  get 
home?” 

**  The  very  point  I  wish  to  come  at,”  said  Stanley.  “  I 
know  exactly  how  I  got  home ;  but  of  all  that  had  occurred 
between  half-past  three  o’clock  and  6ve  I  am  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious.”  ' 

“  /  never  saw  such  a  fellow  in  my  life  !  ”  cried  the  Colonel. 
**  I  have  known  in  my  time  many  high-toned  dugs,  but  I  never 
happened  to  meet  with  so  perfect  a  devil.” 

“  Why,”  said  Stanley,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  lively 
anticipation  of  the  Colonel,  lookeil  npon  this  as  an  extremely 
high  complitnent,  ”  what  did  I  do  7  ’’ 

“  Do !  You  recsllect  leaving  the  place  where  they  gave  us 
the  vile  filthy  stuff  they  call  negus  7  ’’ 

“  No,  indeed  I  do  not.” 

“  You  do  not!  ”  cried  the  Colonel,  with  an  expression  of 
surprise,  which  was  really  very  clever  in  its  way.  “  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not  remember  our  walking  from 
the  room  with  that  woman  you  were  so  sweet  upon  7  ” 

“  Ceitainly.  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  wh.it  oc¬ 
curred  after  that?  ” 

Why,  the  moment  w’e  were  out  of  the  place,  you  called  a 
cab,  which  I  theught  very  w’ise,  of  course  expecting  that  you 
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intended  to  go  home  at  once;  but  the  cab  no  sooner  drew  up 
than  you  insisted  upon  the  fellow  getting  inside  with  me.  You 
would  drive.  You  would  have  the  woman  with  you  on  the 
box.  Y ou  would  see  us  both  home ;  for  you  were  sure  that 
we  were  much  too  far  gone  to  escape  mischief.  Well,  being 
at  the  time  nearly  as  bad  as  yourself,  I  consented  to  get  in¬ 
side  with  the  cahman  ;  but  you  and  the  woman  were  no  sooner 
on  the  box  than  a  policeman  caught  hold  of  the  horse’s  head, 
and  of  course  checked  at  once  the  development  of  your  skill 
as  a  tooler.  To  the  prompt  interference  of  that  man  I  attri¬ 
bute  the  present  unbroken  condition  of  my  neck.  I  had,  of 
course,  very  different  ideas  on  the  subject  then,  while  you 
were  so  excessively  indignant  with  the  policeman  that  you 
threatened  him  with  instant  annihilation.  You  would  fight 
him.  You  would  bet  fifty  pounds  to  a  shilling  that  you  would 

{mlish  him  off  in  the  space  of  three  minutes.  The  man  was, 
lowever,  exceedingly  good-natured  ;  and,  as  I  slipped  half  a 
sovereign  into  his  hand,  he  walked  quietly  away.  1  then  again 
endeavored  to  persuade  you  to  go  home.  But,  ne.  Did  1 
think  that  you  were  drunk?  Could  I  really  entertain  anidca 
so  absurd  7  Why,  of  course  I  could  n’t  then,  as  you  put  it  so 
pointedly:  still  I  endeavored  to  persuade  you  to  go  home. — 
Well,  you  would ;  but  you  most  nrst  treat  the  cabman,  and  os 
the  fellow  promptly  offered  to  point  out  a  place,  he  led  the 
way  to  one  of  the  market-houses  here  in  Covent  Garden.— 
Well,  on  entering  tliis  den  we  found  it  crowded  with  a  swarm 
of  dirty  vagabonds ;  you  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the 
scene,  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  delighted.  Your  atten¬ 
tion  was,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to  a  knot  of  noisy  nymphs 
who,  although  rather  patnfe,  looked  blooming  and  fair,  their 
cheeks  Iwingduly  embellished  with  brick-dust,  while  the  coarse 
pores  of  all  the  other  jiarts  of  their  faces  were  filled  up  inge¬ 
niously  with  chaik.  Having  treated  these  ladies  with  raw 
I  nim  all  round  (which  caused  her  whom  you  had  brought  to 
start  off  in  high  dudgeon,)  you  turned  to  a  mob  of  emaciated 
bt'ings,  who  appeared  to  be  trembling  upon  the  brink  of  star¬ 
vation.  Their  appearance  was  the  only  thing  which  seemed 
to  give  you  no  pleasure.  They  brightened  up,  however,  the 
very  moment  you  noticed  them,  and  promptly  asked  what  you 
were  going  to  stand.  ‘  What  will  you  have  7’  said  you.  ‘  A 
drain  o’  gin,’  was  the  reply.  In  this  they  were  unanimous. 
‘Shall  1  order  half  a  pint  7’  inquired  one.  ‘  Half  a  pint !’ 
you  exclaimed.  *  Half  a  gallon  !’— They  all  stared,  of course 
— but  half  a  gallon  was  ordered,  and  you  paid  for  it  instanter. 
‘  Trotters !  trotters  '  trotters !’  cried  a  fellow  who  had  a  lot  of 
pig’s  pettitoes  in  a  basket.  You  asked  the  women  if  they 
liked  those  particular  things;  and,  as  they  held  thens  to  be 
delicious,  you  bought  the  whole  stock,  salt  and  all.  Of  course 
they  looked  upon  you  as  little  less  than  a  god ;  and  when  you 
called  fora  dance,  they  got  up  at  once  a  legitimate  three  hand¬ 
ed  reel  without  music,  as  the  man  who  kept  the  house  placed 
his  veto  upon  the  whistling.  This  8€*emed  to  impart  to  them 
additional  delight;  but,  as  they  kept  on  swallowing  the  gin 
with  remarkable  constancy  and  freedom,  they  sexm  began  to 
drop  off  like  sheep  that  have  been  too  long  in  a  field  of  clover. 
On  jierceiving  this,  you  thought  it  high  time  to  start  yourself ; 
and  having  given,  with  a  bribe,  certain  secret  instructions  to 
the  cabman,  you  led  the  way  out  of  the  house ;  but  I  had  no 
seoner  got  into  the  cab,  expecting,  of  course,  that  you  would 
follow,  than  you  closed  the  door  with  a  bang,  and  away  went 
the  vehicle.  I  called  upon  the  fellow  to  stop ;  but  no :  ho  had 
received  his  instructions :  he  roould  keep  on  !  I  therefore 
sank  back  quite  resigned  to  my  fate,  and  thus  we  parted.” 

Stanley  was  by  no  means  displeased  with  the  relation  of  this 
adventure :  he  on  the  contrary  laughed  very  heartily  at  vari- 
rious  points,  as  if,  indeed,  he  had  really  done  sometliing  to  be 
proud  of. 

”  But,  how  very  extraordinary,”  he  observed,  ”  that  I 
should  not  have  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  one  of  the 
circumstances  you  have  named  !” 

“  It  is  wonderful.  I  have  a  poor  head  myself  when  I  have 
been  drinking;  but  I  recollect  everytliing  that  happened  as 
perfectly  as  if  1  had  drunk  nothing  but  water.” 

Dinner  was  now  placed  upon  the  table,  and  Stanley  began 
to  explain  how  he  was  found  by  the  police  upon  the  carrots ; 
how  he  was  taken  to  the  station-house  without  a  shilling  in 
his  pocket ;  how  he  was  marched  before  tlie  magistrate ;  and 
how  he  was  fined. 

Of  course  the  Colonel  expressed  himself  utterly  astonished ! 
Hail  he  dreamt  that  such  would  have  been  the  sequel,  no  cab¬ 
man  on  earth  should  have  driven  him  away.  ”  Why,  where 
could  you  have  got  to?”  he  exclaimed.  “But  the  thing  is 
soon  accounted  fur.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  there  were 
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two  thievish,  black-Ioekinf  scoundrels  at  the  bar  with  those 
women  whom  you  treated.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
they  watched  you  from  the  house,  and  liaving  plundered  you, 
left  you  asleep  as  you  state.  But  1  really  am  verry  sorry.  1 
am,  indeed.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  n’t  of  much  importance,”  said  Stanley.  “  The 
loss  of  my  watch  is  the  only  thing  I  care  for.  But,  tlten,  it  is 
Useless  to  dwell  upon  that  now.  It  is  gone,  and  there ’s  an 
end  of  it.  But  how  1  could  have  been  such  an  idiot  as  to  act 
as  it  appears  I  did,  I  cannot  conceive.” 

The  Colonel  smilcil,  and  as  he  had  already  succeeded  so 
well  in  describing  tho  scene  generally,  he  descended  to  par* 
ticulars,  and  gave  an  infinite  variety  of  amusing  imitations  of 
Stanley’s  tone  and  manner  when  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
which,  of  course,  were  assumed  to  bo  faitliful.  Upon  these  he 
dwelt  during  dinner;  and,  as  ho  felt  himself  bound  to  be  as 
facetious  as  possible,  he  did  not  fail  afterwards  to  drag  into 
their  general  conversation  the  various  hits  which  had  haul  the 
most  palpable  effect. 

At  length  Stanley  displayed  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  leave, 
being  most  sincerely  anxious  to  be  home  very  early ;  but  the 
Colonel  no  sooner  perceived  this  anxiety  than  be  felt  it  in- 
cuml)ent  upon  him  to  subdue  it. 

”  Well,’  said  he  promptly,  without  any  apparent  reference 
to  what  he  had  perceived,  ”  I  suppose  that,  like  myself,  you 
have  no  desire  to  be  out  late  to-night.  We  will  therefore  just 
finish  this  bottle,  and  start.” 

”  Ujion  my  honour  1  must  beg  to  be  excused,”  said  Stan¬ 
ley. 

“  Excused !  ”  cried  the  Colonel.  ”  My  dear  fellow,  why  T” 

**  Having  been  out  all  last  night,  I  wish  to  be  home  this 
evening  early.” 

“  Well,  you  will  bo  home  early.  Wo  shall  both  l)e  home 
early.  Look  at  your  watch,”  he  added,  smiling.  ”  You  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  you  want  to  turn  into  bed  at  nine !  ” 

”  No ;  but,  upon  my  word,  you  must,  umlcr  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  excuse  me.”^ 

”  Now  that  is  unfair.  You  have  made,  since  I  saw  you, 
another  appointment.” 

”  No,  indeed  I  have  not.” 

Then  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  excuse  you  7  Nonsense ! 
I  must  have  your  company  this  evening.  Do  you  want  to 
have  sixteen  or  twenty  hours’  sleep  to  make  up  fur  the  loss  of 
eight  /  Pooh  1  you  ’ll  be  in  bed  soon  enough.  I  don’t  intend 
to  stop  more  than  two  hours  myself.  You  can  leave,  of  course, 
just  when  you  please.” 

Stanley  had  not  explained  to  the  Colonel  that  he  was  mar¬ 
ried;  and,  as  he  had  no  other  sufficient  cause  to  show  why  the 
engagement  ha  had  made  should  be  broken,  he  consented  to 
keep  it  with  the  full  determination  to  leave  at  eleven  precise¬ 
ly- 

Of  course,’’  said  the  Colonel,  when  he  found  that  ha  had 
firmly  fixed  his  man,  ”  you  never  play  7  ” 

”  At  chess  7  or  billiards  7  ”  inquired  Stanley. 

“  They  are  both  noble  games,  but  I  alluded  more  particularly 
to  hazard.” 

”  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  game,”  said 
Stanley.  ”  I  never  saw  it  played.  1  have  often  wislied  to  go 
into  one  of  those  houses ;  but  1  never  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  go  alone.” 

”  Oh !  you  need  not  go  into  a  common  pickpocketting 
gambling-houss  to  see  the  game  of  hazard.  Almost  every 
club  in  London  has  its  play-room.  The  Imperial  has  one — 
the  club  to  which  I  belong.  If  you  like,  as  we  are  not  going 
to  stop,  we  ’ll  go  up  to  the  room  at  once,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  for  any  formal  introduction  7  ” 

”  I  should  like  it  much  better !”  said  Stanley.  “  I  have  for 
a  long  time  been  anxioas  to  see  tho  game  played.” 

It  is  a  game  which  is  known  to  every  man  of  the  world,” 
returned  the  Colonel.  “  But  come!  tempu$ 

The  bill  was  therefore  ordered  and  discharged ;  and  when 
the  cab,  which  they  had  sent  for  was  announced,  they  at  once 
started. 

Stanley,  however,  again  thought  of  homo.  He  felt  that  he 
ought  to  return  to  Amelia ;  but,  of  course,  he  could  not  do  so 
then.  Still  he  was  resolved  to  leave  early  let  what  might  oc¬ 
cur,  and  conceiving  himself  to  be  perfectly  secure  ia  the  as¬ 
sumed  strength  of  that  resolution  he  turned  to  dwell  with 
pleasure  upon  the  prospect  before  him. 

The  Colonel,  on  the  way,  seemed  to  be  somewhat  more 
thoughtful  than  usual ;  inde^,  he  scarcely  opened  his  lips  until 
the  cab  stopped  at  a  very  fair-sized  house,  a  circumstance 
which  seemed  at  once  to  rouse  him  from  his  reverie. 


”  Well,  here  we  are,”  said  he  as  the  cabman  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  instantly  opened  by  a  peculiar-looking  porter, 
who  appeared  to  be  very  anxious  to  ascertain  who  tliey  were. 
He  seemed  to  be  satisfi«l,  however,  the  moment  he  saw  the 
Colonel;  and,  having  passed  through  tliree  doors,  tht-y  as¬ 
cended  the  stairs,  and  were  ushered  into  a  room  which  was 
lighted  up  brilliantly. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  stood  a  table,  round  which  se¬ 
veral  persons  were  sitting,  while  a  man  who  stood  with  a  rake 
in  his  hand  presided  over  a  cash-box,  and  several  heaps  of 
coun*er8,  which  were  marked  ten  pound,'*  **Jtve  pound,** 
“one  pound,**  half  pound,**  and  so  on.  The  busines.s  of  this 
person  w«s  to  rake  the  money  and  counters  towanls  him,  or 
to  tlirow  them  to  the  players  as  occasion  renuiml,  and  to  call 
”  five  to  three,”  “  six  to  five,”  “  five  to  fimr,”  or  whatever  the 
odds  happened  to  be.  Considerable  sums  of  money  changed 
hands  every  moment,  and  Stanley  was  astonished  at  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  they  played.  His  attention  was,  however, 
soon  arrested  by  the  Colonel,  who  intnxluced  him  to  tlie  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  “  Imperial,”  whom  he  found  to  be  an  extremely 
vulgar  fellsw.  “  Yer  do  me  proud,  sir,”  said  he,  “  for  to  wisit 
my  ’stablishment.  I  ope  to  ave  the  honour  off  seein’  yer  ear 
often.  D’  yer  play,  sir  7  ” 

”  Upon  my  word  I  have  no  knowledge  of  th«  game,”  re- 
plie<l  Stanley,  who  was  rather  amused  with  the  fellow. 

“It’s  werry  heasy!  There’s  nothing  hin  it.  Set  down, 
sir;  I’ll  learn  yer  in  no  time.” 

Stanley  accordingly  sat  at  a  side-table,  when  the  preceptor 
produced  a  pair  of  dice  from  his  tlaming,  salamander-coloured 
velvet  woistceat  pocket ;  and,  having  nut  them  into  a  box, 
said,  ”  Look  ’ear!  s’pose  yer  call  seven's  the  main, — there’s 
five  mains,— f’r  instance,  five,  six,  seven,  hate,  and  nine,  vich 
his  the  on’y  chances:  but,  s’pose  yer  call  seven’s  the  main: 
werry  well.  Yer  throw  seven;  veil,  that’s  tho  nick  vich  in 
course  vins  tho  money.  If  yer  throw  eleven,  that’s  the  nick 
too,  vich,  in  course,  vins  the  money  likewise.  But,  s’pone  yer 
throws  five  ven  seven’s  the  main,— f’rinstance,  there’s  five, 
yer  know,  kater  hace — vich  is  French, — then  the  hods  is  three 
to  two,  or  six  to  four,  yer  know,  vich  his  the  same  ticket  ven, 
if  you  throws  the  five  ag’in,  yer  know,  afore  yer  throws  tho 
seven,  yer  vins  both  the  hods  and  the  stake.” 

‘  But,  suppose,”  said  Stanley,  I  happen  to  throw  two  or 
three!”  ^ 

”  Vy,  then,  in  that  caa^^it  *s  the  t’  other,  ’cos  haces,  aa 
veil  as  duce  haces,  is  crabs.  But,  to  show  as  there ’s  long 
hods  ag’in  yer  doin’  that,  if  yer  putt  a  pound  down  upon  the 
haces  afore  yer  throws,  and  throws  haces,  yer  vin  thirty 
pound;  and,  if  yer  put  a  pound  down  on  duce  haces,  yer  tlien 
vins  fifteen,  'cos  there’s  on’y  von  vay  of  throwing  haces,  vile 
there ’s  two  vays  of  throwin’  duce  haces,  yer  know.” 

”  But,  what  do  you  call  crabs  7” 

”  Vy,  crabs  is  on’y  ven  yer  do  n’t  vin.” 

“  And  how  many  are  there?” 

”  There ’s  four  crabs  to  tlie  seven — tho  sisses,  the  haces, 
hand  the  duce  haces  twice ;  five  crabs  to  the  hate — the  kaces, 
the  duce  haces  twice,  an’  the  sis  an’  sunk  twice ;  an’  six  crabe 
so  the  nine — the  sisses  twice,  the  haces,  the  duce  haces  twice, 
hand  the  sis  an’  sunk  twice ;  and,  in  course,  the  five  bis  the 
same  as  the  nine,  an’  the  six  bis  the  same  as  the  hate.” 

”  Then  these  are  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  table  7” 

”  Precisely  !  There  yer  ’ave  the  ’ole  thing  hat  vunce  !  I 
knowed  veil  you  voodent  bo  werry  long  a-leamin’.  There ’s 
two  or  three  more  little  pints  rich  ’ll  come  te  yer  as  nat’ral 
as  clockverk  while  playin’.  They  calls  out  the  bods,  an’  it ’s 
hall  skvare  ’ear, yer  know !  rcg’lar  huprigbt  and  downstraight.” 

At  this  moment  Stanley  heard  the  rapid  application  of  these 
opprobrious  terms,  *  scoundrel!’  *  villain !’  and  *  thief!’  and, 
on  looking  round,  beheld,  to  his  utter  amazement,  a  fine  dash¬ 
ing  fellow  engaged  in  the  process  of  wringing  the  nose  of  the 
Colonel.  Of  course  be  started  up  on  the  inet'tnt  with  the 
view  of  assisting  his  friend;  but  before  be  wan  able  to  reach 
him,  his  vile,  cringing,  cowardly  spirit  was  so  eonspicoous 
that  Stanley  stopped  short,  with  a  feeling  of  disgusC 

”  And  vort ’s  all  this  7”  cried  Stanley’s  preceptor.  ”  Vort’s 
’e  bin  arter  nov  /” 

”  Why  do  you  allow  this  contemptible  blackguard  to  be  at 
the  table  7”  demanded  the  Colonel’s  fierce  assailant.  ”  How 
can  you  expect  men  of  character  and  respectability  te  come 
to  the  house,  while  you  harbor  so  consummate  a  scoundrel  7” 

“  That ’s  hall  werry  pess’ble,”  returned  the  proprietor,  pur¬ 
sing  his  lips,  and  looking  through  his  shaggy  brews.  ”  But 
vort  his  ’e  bin  hatl” 

“  Securing!  and  stealing  my  counters.” 
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“  Vort !  the  hold  dodge  agin  !'* 

“  It  i*  false  !”  cried  the  Colonel,  with  a  look  of  indignation ; 
but  ho  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  wards  than  his  accuser 
turned,  and  seizing  hint  by  the  throat,  shook  him  violently 
until,  with  the  view  of  escaping  chastisement,  he  sank  upon 
the  floor. 

“That  jist  sarves  yer  right!  Now  you  and  me  cuts  it. 

I  told  yer  afore  I  wood  n’t  ave  it.  I  guv  yer  fair  warnin’. 
Vy  cam’t  yer  da  the  thing  aleetle  matters  like  a  gene’lraan  ?’’ 

The  gallant  Colonel  made  no  reply.  He  felt  himself  re¬ 
duced  to  the  most  minute  insigniflesmee.  The  circumstance 
of  his  having  his  nose  thus  pulled  was  sufficiently  painful,  per 
$e  ;  but  when  to  this  was  added  the  acute  mortification  witli 
which  the  fact  of  Stanley  happening  to  be  present  at  the  time 
teemed,  it  appeared  to  be  just  about  as  much  as  he  could 
bear.  Had  the  thing  been  dune  in  the  dark,  or  even  before  a 
select  party  of  friends,  to  whom  his  character  had  previously 
been  known,  although  he  might  most  unquestionably  have 
winced,  he  would  have  cared  in  reality  but  little  about  it }  but 
the  idea  of  his  importance  being  thus  at  once  demolished,  and 
himself  dragged  beyond  even  the  pale  of  contempt  before  the 
eyes  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  conceived  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  designs  to  plunder,  really  wounded  his  fine  feelings  so 
deeply,  that  ho  retired,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  well-whipped 
spaaiei,  to  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  room. 

“  Is  it  possible,”  thought  Stanley,  as  he  stood  very  calmly 
before  the  Are,  having  declined  the  affectionate  invitation  of 
his  preceptor  to  take  a  few  practical  lessons  at  the  table :  “  Is 
it  possible  that  a  man  so  highly  educated  and  accomplished 
can  be  so  depraved !  The  accusation  surely  must  have  been 
false — and  yet,  could  any  innocent  or  honorable  man  have 
either  cringed  beneath  the  infliction  of  a  species  of  chastise¬ 
ment  so  degrading,  or  submitted  thus  to  the  snarling  of  that 
low,  vulgar  dog?  Do  you  know  that  man?”  he  inquired  of 
the  person  by  whom  the  Colonel  had  been  assailed,  and  who 
now  approached  the  Are. 

“  I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  pitiful  villains  upon 
town.” 

“  Well,”  said  Stanley,  “  I  cannot  be  astonished  at  that, 
having  seen  what  I  have  just  seen;  but  I  certainly  was  never 
so  much  deceived.  He  is  in  the  army,  is  he  not  ?  He  styles 
himself  Colonel.”  v 

“  Oh,  a  Colonel  is  he  now  ?  Last  week  he  was  a  major, 
and  he  Ka$  been  a  Lieutenant-general.  But  what  may  his 
nsune  be  at  present?” 

“  Palmer,”  replied  Stanley. 

“  Ah,  Palmer-Colonel  Palmer — and  a  very  good  name.  It 
was  Dashwood  a  few  day  ago ;  but  when  I  Arst  knew  him  it 
was  Berkeley.” 

“  But  what  has  he  been  ?” 

**  Why,  independently  of  his  having  been  every  thing  as 
a  soldier,  between  an  ensign  and  a  general,  he  has  been  an 
extensive  West  India  proprietor,  heir  to  some  extraordinary 
estates  in  Ireland,  an  ewner  of  immense  undiscoverable  mines 
in  the  north,  a  Russian,  Prussian,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  charge 
dCaffairee,  and  so  on :  but  since  he  ran  through  the  property 
he  had  left  him  while  at  Oxford,  he  has  been  what  you  see  him 
now,  a  bonnet.” 

“  A  bonnet !”  said  Stanley.  “  What  is  that?” 

“  A  picker  up— a  jackall— a  fellow  whose  occupation  is  to 
seduce  young  men  into  houses  of  play  to  be  plundered.  He 
picked  you  up— I  knew  it  the  very  moment  you  entered.” 

“  But  surely  this  is  not  a  common  gambling-house  ?”  said 
Stanley. 

**  Why,  what  else  do  yau  conceive  it  to  be.” 

“  I  understood  that  it  was  a  club.” 

“  Ok,  a  club!  So  it  is— yes,  they  call  it  a  club— the  Impe¬ 
rial  Club.  1  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  nor  do 
you  me ;  but  as  I  perceive  that  you  have  had  but  little  expe¬ 
rience  in  these  matters,  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  what  you  im¬ 
agined  it  was  not.” 

“  Well,  1  thought  that  it  was  strange  that  a  club,  according 
to  my  acceptation  of  the  term,  should  be  kept  by  se  vulgar  a 
man.” 

“  Oh,  they  are  all  low-bred  scamps,  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest.  The  majority  are  ef  the  vilest  and  most  degraded 
caste ;  and  they  engage  as  bonnets  such  men  as  our  mutual 
friend  the  colonel,  who  are  accomplished,  prepossessing,  and 
in  many  instances  highly  connect^.  I  presume  you  know 
little  ef  the  game.  I  saw  Sharp  teaching  yeu  as  much  as  he 
wished  you  to  know ;  but  allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  private 
lessons.” 


“  You  are  very  polite,”  said  Stanley.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  them.” 

“  Well,  then,  in  the  Arst  place,  never  play  at  all.  Shun 
gaming  ns  you  would  a  pestilence ;  for  altheugh  a  tyro  almost 
invariably  wins  at  Arst,  it  is  sure  to  involve  him  eventually  in 
ruin  ” 

“  A  tyro,  I  suppose,  is  permitted  to  win,  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  Itim  on  ?” 

“  Where  they  happen  to  be  sure  of  him  again.  But  it  is  an 
extraonliaary  fart  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  trickery,  men 
almost  always  win  at  Arst — as  if  some  evil  spirit  presided  over 
the  game,  with  the  view  of  communicating  the  disease ;  for  a 
disease  it  is,  and  one  which  absolute  ruin  cannot  cure.  I 
therefore  advise  you  strongly  not  to  play,  if  you  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  any  feeling  of  honor;  for  be  assured  that,  whatever  he 
may  profess,  or  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  disguise  it  from 
himself,  no  habitual  gambler  can  be  a  really  honorable  man. 
His  sole  object  is  to  win.  If  he  can  do  so  fairly,  it  is  well ; 
but  if  not,  he  very  soon  becomes  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
by  which  that  object  is  attained.  Should  you  ever  And  the 
temptation  to  play  irresistible,  bear  in  mind  the  few  points 
with  which  I  am  anxious  to  make  you  acquainted ;  for,  with¬ 
out  any  desire  to  induce  you  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
me,  I  may  state,  that  I  am  so  far  from  being  displeased  with 
your  appearance,  that  I  would  not  have  allowed  you  to  be 
plundered  if  you  had  played.” 

“  Now,”  thought  Stanley,  “  let  me  narrowly  watch  this 
man.  He  may  be  quite  as  designing  a  knave  as  the  colonel.” 

“  In  the  first  place,”  continued  the  stranger,  “  you  cannot 
tell  whether  the  dice  they  give  you  to  throw  are  fair  or  false — 
there  is  scarcely  one  man  in  a  thousand  that  can.  They  may 
be  loaded,  or  incorrectly  marked ;  you  take  them  up  as  a 
matter  of  course,  play  with  them,  and  lose,  when  you  attri¬ 
bute  the  fact  solely  to  ill  luck ;  and  hence  arises  in  a  great 
degree  that  species  of  superstition,  which  forms  one  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  a  gamester.  Now  let  mo 
explain  to  you  how  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  dice 
are  fair  or  false  in  a  moment.  Put  the  six  and  the  ace  toge¬ 
ther  thus !  then  turn  them  until  you  also  get  the  seven  at  the 
side  either  by  the  quatre  trois,  er  the  cinque  deux — let  us  say 
the  quatre  trois.  Very  well ;  if  the  dice  be  fair,  you  will  find 
the  six  sevens  without  shifting  those  dice;  that  is  to  say, 
you  will  find  the  six  ace  top  and  bottom,  the  quatre  trois 
on  either  side,  the  cinq  deux  at  the  ends,  and  the  same  when 
you  divide  them  ;  whereas  if  they  be  false,  yeu  will  And,  hav¬ 
ing  placed  the  six  ace  at  the  top,  trois  deux  at  the  sides, 
quatre  and  cinq  at  the  ends — in  short,  anything  but  the  right 
number.  ’ 

“  Then  there  are  always  six  sevens  on  a  pair  of  fair  dice?” 

“  There  are  six  real  sevens ;  but  as  eleven  is  what  is  pro¬ 
fessionally  yclept  the  ‘  nick’  for  the  main  of  seven,  there  are 
in  reality  eight  nicks  to  that  main.  But  remember  that,  un¬ 
less  you  And  the  numbers  precisely  as  I  have  explained  to 
you,  the  dice  are  falsely  marked.  They  may,  however,  be 
marked  correctly,  and  yet  be  false  ;  they  may  be  loaded,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  the  fact  can  be  ascertained  without 
cutting  them  up,  is  by  trying  to  spin  them.  This  requires 
some  practice ;  but  if  a  die  will  spin,  it  cannot  be  loaded  ; 
for  if  it  bo  loaded,  it  never  will  spin.  Spin  them,  therefore, 
and  make  the  six  sevens,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
dice  are  fair.” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Stanley.  “  As  far  as  the  marking  is 
concerned,  the  thing  appears  to  be  exceedingly  simple.” 

“  It  is  most  simple  when  explained;  but  there  is  not  one 
in  a  hundred  at  the  present  time  who  knows  how  to  do  it,  al¬ 
though  thousands  of  pounds  would  be  saved  every  night  by 
that  little  knowledge  alone.” 

“  But  what  was  that  trick  of  the  colonel’s  which  you  ex¬ 
posed  ?” 

“  It  is  called  *  securing,’ — a  species  of  legerdemain  which 
some  playmen  accomplish  with  surprising  dexterity.  The 
trick  is  done  thus :  I  am  the  caster,  and  have  taken  the  odds. 
1  wish  to  throw  a  certain  number :  very  well.  In  taking  up 
the  dice,  I  secure  one  either  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  An¬ 
ger,  or  between  the  fifth  Anger  and  the  palm,  and  put  the 
other  into  the  box.  I  then  throw,  of  course  bringing  them  as 
near  as  possible  to  each  other  upon  the  table ;  and  as  1  have 
taken  care  to  have  the  deux,  trois,  or  quatre  of  the  one  which 
I  thus  secured  uppermost,  the  chances  are  turned  in  favor  of 
my  throwing  the  very  number  I  happen  to  want.” 

“  But  can  you  not  tell  by  the  rattle  that  there  is  but  one 
die  in  the  box?” 
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“  It  can  be  told  by  an  experienced  ear;  but  such  an  ear  i 
only  can  detect  it.  I  can  tell  in  an  inslant;  and  whenever  I 
discover  a  man  resorting  to  the  practice,  I  invariably  expose 
him  as  I  did  your  friend.  By  the  way,  where  did  you  meet 
with  that  ingenious  scoundrel  /” 

“  At  the  theatre,”  replied  Stanley. 

**  And  he  brought  you  out  thus  early  ?” 

”  Oh,  this  was  last  evening.” 

“  And  what  place  did  he  take  you  to  then?  Of  course  you 
did  n’t  leave  him  without  being  seduced  somewhere  ?” 

“  No ;  we  went  to  an  hotel  and  had  supper,  and  thence  to 
one  of  those  saloons  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden.” 

“  And  did  he  not  in  any  way  swindle  you  ?” 

“  No.  In  fact,  he  insisted  upon  paying  for  the  supper  and 
champagne.” 

“  Of  course  he ’d  do  that.  Then  you  managed  to  reach 
home  without  sustaining  any  loss?” 

“  No,  indeed  I  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  lost  my  watch, 
and  every  pound  I  had  in  my  pocket.” 

”  Exactly.  I  thought  that  he  would  never  suffer  you  to 
escape.” 

“  Bat  this  was  after  we  had  separated.” 

“  Doubtless !  Will  you  explain  the  particulars  7” 

Stanley  did  so,  and  was  astonished  to  see  the  stranger  oc* 
casionally  smile  and  toss  his  head,  as  if  he  could  not  have  un* 
derstood  the  thing  much  better  had  he  actually  been  there. 

“  Will  you  be  guided  by  me  in  this  matter  ?  Wdl  you  take 
my  advice  ?”  said  he,  when  Stanley  had  concluded.  ”  I  can 
see  through  it  all :  you  were  hocussed ! — that  negus  was 
drugged ;  and,  however  circumstantial  his  description  of  the 
scene  at  the  bar  of  the  market-house  may  have  bwn,  depend 
upon  it  you  never  were  there.  The  very  moment  you  became 
insensible,  he  and  the  woman  led  you  out,  and  having  plun¬ 
dered  you  themselves,  left  you  where  you  were  found  by  the 
police.  Now,  as  the  only  thing  you  care  much  about  is  your 
watch,  and  as,  of  course,  you  have  no  wish  to  make  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  public,  take  my  advice :  accuse  this  fellow  at 
once  of  having  robbed  you  ;  threaten  loudly  to  call  in  a  po¬ 
liceman  to  take  him  to  the  station-house,  and  then  to  search 
his  lodgings ;  and  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  your  watch  being 
restored.” 

“  Good  Heaven !  is  it  possible !”  cried  Stanley.  “  But 
where  is  he  7” 

**  1  saw  him  leave  the  room  about  five  minutes  since ;  he  is 
still  in  the  house,  1  have  no  doubt.  Come  with  me ;  we  shall 
find  him.” 

They  at  once  left  the  room,  and  having  learned  from  the 
porter  below  that  the  Colonel  was  in  the  kitchen,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  there  aan$  eeremonie,  and  discovered  that  gentleman 
in  company  with  others  conneeted  with  the  establishment,  be¬ 
fore  a  dish' of  boiled  tripe,  nicely  fringed  with  immense  onions. 

”  Colonel  Palmer,”  said  Stanley,  ”  1  wish  to  speak  with  you 
in  private.” 

The  Colonel  blushed  deeply  as  he  rose  from  his  tripe,  and 
became  somewhat  nervous ;  but  he  followed  them,  neverthe¬ 
less,  into  one  of  the  unoccupied  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 

”  I  have  reason  to  believe,”  said  Stanley,  on  reaching  this 
last  ”  that  I  have  discovered  the  scoundrel  who  robbed  me 
room,  night.” 

”  Indeed!” cried  the  Colonel,  turning  at  the  moment  very 
pale.  ”  I  am  very  glad  of  it,”  he  added,  although  any  thing 
indicative  of  gladness  in  his  countenance  no  soul  could  have 
perceived—”  very,  very  glad  indeed.” 

”  So  am  I,”  cried  Stanley ;  ”  and  I  therefore  new  call  upon 
you  to  return  my  watch,  M*  you  value  your  liberty.” 

In  an  instant  the  Colonel  assumed  a  look  of  indignation ; 
his  blood  became  hot,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  ”  Sir!”  said 
he  fiercely,  as  his  bosom  swelled  with  wrath,  ”  do  you  mean 
to  insinuate — ” 

”  Nothing !”  cried  Stanley,  with  corresponding  fierceness. 
”  I  mean  to  insinuate  nothing.  1  mean  to  charge  you  distinct¬ 
ly  with  having  robbed  me ;  and  unless  you  restore  that  watch, 
I  will  instantly  send  for  the  police.” 

”  Upon  my  honor  I  know  nothing  of  it.” 

”  Liar !”  cried  Stanley,  ”  that  base  look  betrays  you. 
Have  you  got  it  about  you  7  Is  it  here  7” 

”  I  will  not  be  thus  treated !”  cried  the  Colonel ;  but  scarce¬ 
ly  had  he  uttered  the  words  when  Stanley  threw  him  upon 
his  back*,  and  drew  a  watch  from  his  pocket.  It  was  not  the 
watch  in  question,  nor  had  he  any  other ;  and  as  Stanley  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  that  he  might  have  gone  a  little  too  far,  he  relin¬ 
quished  his  hold. 

”  Vy,  vort’s  o’clock  now?”  cried  the  stumpy  proprietor. 


who  entered  th«  room  at  this  moment.  ”  Vort  hin  the  name 
o’  God  and  Mighty  his  it?” 

”  Will  you  send  for  a  policeman  7  Last  night  this  scoun¬ 
drel  rubb^  me  of  my  watch,  and  I ’m  now  resolved  to  make 
him  give  it  up.” 

”  Giv  it  hup ! — has  a  matter  of  course.  Kam,  none  o*  yer 
warment  manteuvres — shell  out !” 

”  Upon  my  word  I  have  not  got  it.  I  have  not,  indeed.” 

”  No,  I  dares  to  say  not ;  tier  yer  don  know  vere  it  his  f” 
”For  your  own  reputation.  Sharp,  make  him  restore  it  at 
once,”  said  Stanley’s  friend.  **  He  is  a  servant  of  yours,  and 
you  are  therefore  to  some  extent  involved.” 

”  Do  me  the  favor  to  go  for  a  policeman,”  said  Stanley  to 
his  friend,  ”  or  watch  the  villain  narrowly  while  I  run  myself.” 

”  Do  n’t,  for  God  and  Mighty’s  sake,  bring  the  polis’  hin 
’ear.  They  cusses  the  ’spectability  of  hevery  ’stabllshment 
they  heaters.  I  ’ll  bundle  ’im  hout  neck  and  crop,  and  then 
yer  can  give  'im  hin  charge.  But  kare  yer  a-goia’  fer  to  give 
the  ticker  hup  7 — Kam,  tliat ’s  hall  about  it.” 

”  I  tell  you  again  that  I  have  not  got  the  watch,”  replied 
the  Colonel ;  and  be  winked  at  the  proprietor,  CAinceiving 
that  that  might  have  a  favorable  effect.  But  in  this  he  was 
mistaken  ;  for  although  Sharp  was  quite  as  great  a  villain  as 
himself,  the  subject  of  his  own  reputation  had  been  touched, 
aud  that  induced  him  to  be  for  once  in  bis  life  honest. 

”  Oh  ho !  I  twig  !”  said  he,  the  moment  the  wink  had  been 
given.  ”  But  no,  it  von’t  fit ;  no,  nothink  off  the  sort :  1  von’t 
’ave  it.” 

This  the  Colonel  conceived  to  be  extremely  irregular,  ”  hon¬ 
or  anriong  thieves”  having  for  years  been  the  recognised  mot¬ 
to  of  both.  He,  notwithstanding,  drew  him  aside,  and  said 
something  in  a  whisper,  as  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  dirty 
piece  of  card  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square. 

”  Now,  serpose,”  said  Sharp,  as  he  returned  with  this  rani 
in  his  hand,  ”  serpose  thish  ’ear  votch  is  guv  hup,  vill  yer 
pledge  yer  verd  yer  ’ll  perceed  no  furder?” 

”  I  will,”  replied  Stanley. 

”  Veil,  then,  s’pose  ag’in  that  it ’s  pawned  for  ten  pound, 
vend  yer  hin  sich  a  case,  yer  know,  1^  satisfied  vilh  the  dub- 
blikit?” 

Stanley  would  have  been,  bat  his  friend  interposed.  ”  By 
no  means,”  said  he,  ”  if  that  wretch  has  tea  pounds  in  his 
pocket.” 

”  ’Ave  yer  got  ten  pound  7’’  inquired  Sharp. 

”  I  have  not,”  replied  the  Colonel. 

”  He  had  more  than  twenty  pounds’  worth  of  counters.” 

”  That ’s  hall  werry  possible ;  but  for  them,  yer  know,  ha 
guv  in  a  cheque.” 

”  Well,  give  me  the  duplicate,”  said  Stanley.  ”  This  is 
correct,  of  course  7” 

”Oh  that ’s  all  reg’lar,”  replied  Sharp.  ”  You  ’ave  nothink 
to  do  but  to  show  it.” 

”  Now,”  said  Stanley,  addressing  the  Colonel,  ”  in  future 
keep  out  of  my  path.  You  will  never  again  let  me  catch  you 
within  the  reach  of  my  foot  if  you  are  wise.” 

An’  ’e  may  think  hisself  lucky,  said  the  virtuous  proprie¬ 
tor,  8ts  Stanley  and  his  friend  left  the  room  ;  ”  there  ain’t  ma¬ 
ny  as  vood  ’ave  let  ’im  off  so  heasy.  At  hall  ewents,  he  do  n’t 
darken  my  doors  ag’in.  I  ’ope  as  this  ’ear  von’t  perwentyer 
from  honorin’  me  vith  another  hurly  visit  7  Good  night  to 
ger,  genel’men — I  vish  yer  good  night.” 

They  now  left  the  house,  and  Stanley  was  about  to  express 
his  thanks  warmly ;  but  his  friend,  whom  be  subsequently 
found  lo  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  not 
hear  a  word.  **  You  will  find  me  inthe  Albany,”  said  he,  ”  1 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you.  You  must  promise  to  sail.” 

The  promise  was  given,  and  they  parted.  It  was  then  two 
o’clock.  Stanley  therefore  at  once  proceeded  home,  where 
Amelia  was  happy  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  dining 
at  Richmond,  and  had  thereby  effected  a  reconciliation. 

CHAPTER  XII.... In  which  Stanley  performs  a  galloat  action,  and 
the  widow  is  smitten  again. 

I  Although  Amelia  felt  for  the  moment  disappointed  on 
bearing  t^t  Stanley  had  net  been  to  Richmond,  she  soon  be¬ 
came  reconciled  when  he  described  the  pleasure  evinced  by 
Mrs.  Joliffe  on  their  way  to  Kew  Bridge;  while  the  fact  of  his 
having  recovered  his  watch  (which  was  really  a  miraculous  fact 
as  be  explained  it)  formed,  in  her  gentle  judgment,  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  return  being  so  long  delayed. 

Stanley  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  himself.  He  ap- 
preciated,  perhaps  more  highly  than  ever,  the  amiable  char- 
acterestics  of  Amelia,  and  upbraided  himself  with  neglect.— 
\  He  began  to  doubt  the  strength  of  his  own  rcsolutioo;  and  often, 
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wliile  reflectini^,  would  he  press  his  lips  together,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  frown,  as  he  fixed  upon  a  new  course  of  action  indi¬ 
cative  of  anything  but  an  insensibility  to  the  value  of  self¬ 
esteem,  the  loss  of  which  leaves  a  man  nothing  of  value  to 
lose  but  his  life,  and  of  that  he  then  soon  becomes  reckless.— 
He  had  frequently  felt  that  he  was  not  all  a  husband  should 
be  to  a  wife  so  affectionate  and  gentle  as  Amelia  ;  but  on  this 
particular  occasion  so  determined  was  he  to  reform,  that 
— like  a  drunken  individual,  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  stick 
to  tec-tetal  principles  fur  a  week  or  a  month,  when  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  he  will  tliet;^  break  loose,  and  become  worse  than 
ever — he  resolved  to  devote  to  her  society  exclusively  three 
entire  days  !  To  this  resolution  he  adhered )  and  Amelia  was 
happy,  and  had  recourse  to  every  means  at  her  command  of 
remlcring  that  happiness  mutual ;  but  before  the  first  day  was 
at  an  end,  be  began  to  view  it  as  an  act  of  penance.  Amelia 
was  all  be  could  have  wished  her  to  be ;  her  society  was  pleas¬ 
ing,  indeed  very  pleasing ;  but  the  pleasure  was  too  monoto¬ 
nous  ;  the  thing  became  irksome ;  the  hours  passed  slowly, 
and  hung  heavily  as  they  passed  ;  still  he  would  with  manly 
firmness  adhere  to  his  resolution idthough  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  as  well  if  he  had  not. 

On  being  released  from  this  self-imposed  punishment, — fur 
a  punishment  lie  unhappily  held  it  to  be, — he  proceeded  to 
the  Albany  to  make  his  first  call  upon  his  friend.  Sir  William 
Worm  well,  tlie  person  by  whom  the  touditani  Colonel  had 
been  so  mercilessly  exjioscd.  He  found  him  engaged  in  the 
pleasing  occupation  of  {lerusing  a  number  of  letters  from  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  constituents,  who  were  most  sincerely  anxious  for 
him  to  procure  fur  their  sons  and  nephews  appointments  in  the 
Treasury,  the  Customs,  the  Colonies,  or  in  fact — not  being 
by  any  means  particular-  -in  any  other  place  within  the  scope 
of  his  influence,  which  letters  he  invariably  answered  to  the  ef¬ 
fect,  that  he  was  particularly  sorry  the  application  had  not 
been  made  two  days  earlier ;  but  he  would,  notwithstanding 
that  unfortunate  circumstance,  assnredlybear  the  thing  in  mind. 

His  reception  of  Stanley  was  of  the  most  cordial  character. 
He  appeared  to  bo  highly  pleased  to  see  him;  and  after  a  long 
and  mutually  interesting  conversation,  Stanley  prevailed  upon 
him  to  promise  to  have  a  quiet  domestic  dinner  with  him  and 
Amelia  at  six,  when,  remounting  his  favorite  horse  Marmion, 
lie  rode  towai^s  the  Park. 

The  day  was  fine,  and,  although  it  was  yet  early,  there  was 
rather  an  unusual  number  of  equipages  in  the  ring.  Of  these 
equipages  there  was  one  which  especially  attracted  Stanley’s 
attention.  It  was  an  elegant  phaeton,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
extremely  beautiful  white  poneys,  upon  one  of  which  was 
mounted  a  chubby  little  fellow,  who  might  have  been  seven 
years  of  age,  although  he  was  quite  small  enough  to  have  been 
taken  for  four.  In  this  phaeton  were  two  rather  brilliantly 
dressed  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  both  of  whom  took  particular  notice  of  Stanley  as  he  pas¬ 
sed  tliem,  which  notice  was  repeated  as  often  as  they  met. 

This  excited  his  curiosity.  No  arms  appeared  upon  the 
panel,  nor  was  there  any  crest  upon  the  harness ;  while  the 
only  livery  of  ihe  boy  was  a  jacket  of  three  rows  of  round  gilt 
buttons,  a  cap  with  a  gold  tassel,  top-boots,  and  an  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small  pair  of  smalls.  He  had  thei-efure  no  means  of 
ascertaining  who  they  were,  although  ho  felt  anxious  to  do  so. 
In  fact  his  anxiety  on  the  subject  became  very  intense ;  for 
they  met  with  unusual  frequency,  and  each  time  their  notice 
became  more  marked. 

“  Well,”  thought  Stanley,  “  this  is  very  singular.  Who  can 
they  possibly  bo  7  1  never  saw  them  before  to  my  knowl¬ 

edge,  although  1  appear  te  be  known  to  them.  I  wish  they’d 
bow  :  I’d  ride  up  and  speak  to  them  at  once.” 

Inspired  with  a  very  lively  hope  that  they  would  give  him 
this  opportunity  of  ascertaining  who  they  were,  ho  turned 
again ;  bat  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  a  lady,  whose  horse 
had  taken  fright,  dashed  past,  crying  aloud,  ”  Oh,  save  me! — 
save  me !” 

In  a!j  instant  Stanley  put  spurs  to  Marmion.  ”  Courage, 
courage !”  he  cried.  ”  Be  silent,  and  you  are  safe.” 

The  lady  was  then  about  twenty  yards  a-liead ;  but,  al¬ 
though  the  horse  she  rode  was  a  fine,  swift,  high-spirited  crea¬ 
ture,  the  beautiful  Marmion  being  put  upon  his  mettle,  flew 
over  the  ground  in  gallant  style.  They  were  soon  side  by 
side. 

”  Hold  firmly  by  the  saddle,”  cried  Stanley,  ”  and  drop  the 
reins.” 

The  lady  did  so,  and  he  seized  them  in  an  instant,  and  tried 
to  clicck  die  horse,  but  in  vain ;  for  as  Marmion  now  made 
strong  efforts  to  shoot  a-bca«l,  he  found  it  difficult  to  control 


even  him.  All  he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  keep  them  side 
by  side  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  thus  they  dashed  on 
until  they  turned  round  by  Cumberland  gate. 

At  this  point  the  latly’s  courage  failed.  “Oh!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  am  off! — my  head  whirls ! — I  can  hold  ho  long¬ 
er  ! — I  can  hold  no  longer  !” 

“  Trust  to  me  then,”  cried  Stanley,  who,  just  as  she  was 
on  the  point  of  fainting,  caught  her  firmly  by  die  waist,  when, 
sending  his  foot  home  in  the  near  stirrup,  and  checking  Mar- 
mion’s  speed,  he  drew  her  off ;  but  the  pommel  of  the  saddle 
caught  her  habit,  and  held  it.  He  tried  to  rend  tlie  robe,  but 
could  not,  the  whole  of  his  strength  being  required  to  sustain 
his  inanimate  burthen,  who  was  then  in  a  more  perilous  posi¬ 
tion  than  before.  Bob,  however,  fortunately  came  up  at  the 
moment,  and  having  unhooked  the  garment,  Stanley  had  die 
lady  safely  in  his  arms. 

“Stop  Marmion!”  cried  Stanley,  who  had  not  then  the 
power  to  do  it  himself. 

Bob  spoke  to  him,  and  Marmion  knowing  the  voice,  at  once 
slackened  his  pace,  when  Stanley  was  able  to  pull  him  up 
widi  case.  Bob  then  dismounted,  and  having  received  his 
master’s  burthen,  who  was  still  quite  insensible,  and  looked 
pale  as  death,  bore  her  manfully  in  his  arms  to  the  lodge, 
where  every  exertion  was  made  with  a  view  to  her  recovery. 

By  this  time  the  lady’s  serv'ant  had  providentially  reached 
the  spot,  upon  a  mare  that  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  age 
as  himself,  which  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  sixty, 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  carriage  drove  up  containing 
two  of  the  lady%  relatives,  when  Stanley,  conceiving  that  he 
could  render  no  farther  assistance,  satisfied  himself  that 
the  patient  was  recovering,  remounted  his  horse,  and  rodo 
at  once  through  the  gate. 

Bob,  however,  did  not  at  all  approve  of  his  immediate  de¬ 
parture.  He  held  it  to  be  altogether  premature.  It  was  a 
proceeding  to  which  he  gave  no  countenance,  and  which  in¬ 
deed,  he  never  would  have  sanctioned,  his  private  opinion 
being,  that  if  his  master  had  remained  until  the  lady  ha^  had 
time  to  look  a  little  about  her,  something  bearing  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  present  would  have  passed  between  her  friends, 
in  tlie  fulness  of  their  gratitude,  and  himself.  Nay,  so  deep¬ 
ly  was  he  impressed  with  this  conviction,  that  as  his  master 
remounted,  he  intimated  as  pointedly  as  possible  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  being  permitted  to  take  upon  himself  the  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  catching  the  lady’s  horse,  which  would  have  an¬ 
swered  his  purpose  perhaps  equally  well;  but  as  even  this 
privilege  was  denied  him,  notwithstanding  he  urged  that  it 
was  six  to  four  at  least  against  the  lady’s  groom  catching  that 
horse  in  a  fortnight,  he  thought  it  so  particularly  unhandsome 
I  and  unkind,  that  as  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  disposition 
began  to  change,  he  pronounced  it  to  himself,  confidentially, 
to  be  enough  to  make  a  man’s  blood  boil. 

On  reaching  home,  Stanley  found  his  mother,  whom  Amelia 
had  prevailed  upon  to  dine  there  that  day,  and  who  was 
therefore  about  to  dismiss  her  carriage.  Her  spirit  was  per¬ 
turbed.  She  was  fidgety  and  absent,  and  indeed  appeared  to 
have  been  altogether  put  out.  She  had  passed  Mr.  Ripstone 
that  morning ;  and  Mr.  Ripstone,  by  bowing  with  peculiar 
politeness,  had  awakened  those  beautiful  feelings  which, 
cradled  in  her  heart,  had  been  sleeping  so  soundly  and  so 
long.  She  would  have  stopped  the  carriage,— she  would  have 
sent  the  servant  after  Mr.  Ripstone, — she  would  have  taken 
his  hand  with  the  same  cordiality  as  before ;  but  serious  con¬ 
siderations,  having  reference  to  the  correctness  of  such  a 
course  backed  by  an  acute  recollection  of  what  bad  occurred, 
began  te  struggle  with  her  inclination,  and  long  before  the 
contest  was  decided  Mr.  Ripstone  was  out  of  sight.  Stil!  she 
felt  it  very  strongly ;  it  interfered  to  some  extent  with  the 
usual  regularity  of  her  pulse,  while  her  nerves  appeared  to 
be — nay,  really  were— quite  unsettled.  But  when  she  heard 
from  Stanley  that  she  would — ay,  that  very  day — dine 
with  Sir  William  Wormwcll,  a  Baronet,  and  a  member 
of  Parliament  to  boot! — regret  was  supplanted  by  hope,  and 
her  spirit  became  much  more  tranquil.  She  deemed  it  then 
singularly  fortunate  that  she  had  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Ripstone ; 
and  as  sho  proceeded  home  to  dress, — for  that  was  held  to  be, 
under  the  circumstances,  absolutely  indispensable,— she 
thought  that  Lady  Worm  well  was  a  remarkable  euphonious 
name,  and,  moreover,  one  which  could  not  be  objected  te 
even  by  the  most  fastidious.  Lady  Wormwell! — really  it 
sounded  very  well,  and  would  look  very  well  on  a  card.  Lady 
Wormwell— Mrs.  Ripstone.  No  comparison  could  be  ra¬ 
tionally  instituted  between  them;  the  difierence  was  very 
wide,  and  as  to  which  name  was  entitled  to  the  preference 
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Well,  she  reached  home,  and  having  dressed  irresistibly,  re-  else  for  him — then  had  apoa  his  tenderness,  would,  in  tlie 
turned  to  Stanley’s  house  filled  with  high  aspirations,  and  was  event  of  a  reconciliation,  no  longer  exist,  while  the  vanity  ot 
soon  introduced  to  Sir  William.  Why,  what  a  charming  per-  Stanley  might  prompt  him  to  act  so  as  to  enable  him  anon  to 
son!  Really  his  manners  were  very  elegant!  How  exces-  to  exclaim  with  exultation,  “Now  what  have  you  to  say 
sively  polite  !  And  what  beautiful  eyes  !  Then  his  figure!  against  me  or  my  conduct  7  What  becomes  now  of  your  base 
It  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  symmetrical  as  that  of  har  Stan-  less  fears,  your  unworthy  suspicions  and  guesses  t  ”  This 
ley;  but  tlien  it  was  an  altogether  diflerent  style  of  figun'.  consideration  had  great  weight  with  the  Captain;  and,  as  no- 
And  then  his  voice  !  It  was  a  fine,  manly,  musical  voice,  thing  arose  to  outweigh  it,  he  adhered  to  his  resolution  firmly, 
and  he  spoke  so  firmly,  and  with  so  much  confidence, — and  notwithstanding  the  pathetic  api>eal8  of  Mrs.  Jolifle,  who  ad- 
yet  not  unpleasantly  so ! — by  no  means !  On  the  contrary,  it  vanced  with  great  point  that  what  was  done  could  not  be  un- 
was  precisely  as  a  man  ought  to  speak.  She  never  could  ad-  done,  with  a  variety  of  other  arguments  equally  novel  and 
mire  moustaches  before  !— oh!  she  could  not  endure  even  the  strong. 


sight  of  them;  but  then  the  moustaches  of  Sir  William  were 
such  an  improvement,  that  she  marvelled  that  they  were  not  1 
more  generally  worn.  His  conversation,  too,  was  very  enter¬ 
taining;  while  his  style  was  extremely  interesting  and  elo¬ 
quent.  In  a  word,  her  delight  was  unqualified  until  dinner 
was  announced,  when  she  could  not  resist  slightly  envying 
Amelia,  he  led  her  into  the  dinning-rooni  with  such  surpass¬ 
ing  grace.  And  yet  this  was  not  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  choice !  Had  it  been  so,  why,  the  case  being  different, 
might  have  engendered  very  different  feelings.  Nor  was  it 
as  a  matter  of  preference  that  he  sat  where  he  did.  She,  sin¬ 
gularly  enough,  thought  of  this  tranquillising  circumstance, 
and  the  thought  had  a  very  good  effect;  for,  after  all,  of  what 
real  importance  was  it  ?  He  sat  immediately  opposite;  their 
eyes  could,  and  did,  meet  constantly;  and  although,  in  taking 
wine  with  Amelia,  he  looked  at  lier  probably  a  little  too  long, 
when  he  took  wine  with  her  his  look  was  far  mure  expressive, 
indeed  so  much  so,  that  she  felt  in  some  slight  degree  embar¬ 
rassed  at  the  moment,  which  Sir  William  perceived,  and 
hence  addressed  his  conversation  during  dinner,  not  exclusive¬ 
ly,  it  is  true,  but  chiefly  to  her !  There  was  then,  of  course, 
not  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  matter  in  her  mind,  nor  was 
there  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  matter  in  the  mind  of  Sir 
William,  who  continued  te  bo  as  fascinating  as  possible  until 
the  Indies  retired. 

And  tlien,  with  what  rapture  did  she  applaud  his  compan¬ 
ionable  qualities !  He  had  made  a  very  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  Amelia,  she  regarded  him  as  an  exceedingly  gen¬ 
tlemanlike  person ;  but  the  widow  was  in  ecstacies ;  and, 
while  ho  and  Stanley  were  over  their  wine,  she  thought  evei^ 
minute  an  hour  at  least. 

At  length  the  reunien  took  place;  and  Stanley  in  due  time 
pro|K>8ed  a  quiet  rubber,  which  seemed  to  impart  pleasure  to 
all;  and,  as  the  widow  very  pointedly  intimated  that  she 
should  like  to  have  the  self-same  party  at  her  own  house  on 
an  early  day,  the  day  was  fixed,  and  they  passed  the  remaind¬ 
er  of  the  evening  delighted  alike  with  each  other  and  them¬ 
selves. 


CHAPTER  XIII . Treats  of  the  Park,  and  of  Stanley’s  mysterious 

interview  with  Madame  Poupetier. 

But  one  thing  was  now  required  to  render  the  happiness  of 
Amelia  complete,  and  that  was  the  formal  forgiveness  of  her 
father.  Poor  Mrs.  Joliffe  labored  hard  to  eflect  this  ;  but  the 
Captain  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  was  sorry  for  Amelia ;  ho 
was  not — he  could  not  be — angry  with  her ;  his  anger  was 
directed  against  Stanley  alone ;  for,«as  far  as  her  pro8{>ects  of 
happiness  were  concerned,  he  would  have  been  more  content 
had  she  married  a  tradesman.  He  looked  upon  Stanley  as  a 
youth  without  any  fixed  principles — one  who  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  world  without  any  sufficient  check  upon  bis  passions, 
but  with  the  means  at  his  command  of  giving  perfectly  full 
swing  to  them  all ;  who  had  to  form  casual  friendships,  which 
are  at  ail  times  most  dangerous ;  who  had  nothing  on  earth  to 
seek  but  pleasure ;  and  who,  while  fascinated  by  every  nov¬ 
elty,  had  the  power  to  indulge  in  every  vice.  He  therefore 
felt  that  domestic  happiness  would  be  entirely  out  of  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  ;  that,  as  love  cannot  live  upon  itself  alone  long,  new 
scenes  and  temptations  would  wean  him  from  home,  if  even 
they  failed  to  drag  him  into  the  gulf  of  dishonor.  The  only 
thought  which  in  tlie  slightest  degree  shook  his  resolution  to 
avoid  a  formal  reconciliation  was  this,  that  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  guide  Stanley ;  to  advise  him  what  to  embrace  and 
what  to  shun.  But,  when  he  reflected  upon  Stanley’s  head¬ 
strong  disposition ;  when  he  considered  that  any  opposition 
on  his  part  might  have  the  effect  of  stimulating,  rather  than 
that  of  checking  him,  he  soon  became  convinced  that  the  only 
wise  course  he  eould  pursue  was  that  of  holding  out  until  the 
time  of  danger  had  passed,  conceiving  that  tlie  additional 
claim  which  Amelia— *iii  consequence  of  liaving  sacritioe<l  all 


Amelia,  of  course,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Captain’s  real 
motive.  She  attributed  the  fact  of  his  continuing  to  withhold 
the  expression  of  his  forgiveness  to  anger  alone,  yet  Kopetl 
that  reflection  would  cause  him  to  relent.  She  would  have 
gone  at  once,  and  thrown  herself  imploringly  at  his  fvet ;  but 
she  could  not  without  having  Stanley's  consent,  which  she 
perfectly  well  knew  she  could  never  obtain.  This  necessarily 
made  her  feel  sad;  and,  as  she  appeared  to  l>e  unusually  de¬ 
pressed  the  day  aftei  that  on  which  Sir  William  dined  with 
them,  seeing  that  the  few  pleasant  hours  they  had  passed  re¬ 
called  to  her  recollection  the  very  many  happy  evenings  that 
were  associated  with  the  home  of  her  childh«M>d,  Stanley  felt 
pleased  when  the  widow,  who  was  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits,  called,  according  to  promise,  to  take  Amelia  for  a 
drive. 

As  soon  as  they  had  departed  he  ordered  his  horse,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  I’ark.  It  was  Sunday;  and  being, 
moreover,  an  excessively  hot  day,  the  appearancs  of  the  Ring 
was  most  animated  arul  imposing. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  in  Europe  that  can  be  held  to  l>e 
comparable  with  that  which  the  Ring  in  the  Park  presents  on 
a  fine  sultry  Sunday.  In  the  Drive  there  are  vehicles  of 
every  description,  from  the  aristocratic  curricle  to  the  “  vun 
OSS  shay.’  The  countess  luxuriantly  lounging  in  an  almost 
horizontal  position  in  her  britska,  is  followed  by  the  butcher 
in  his  “  ginteel  drag”  who  (while  “  his  missus,  the  vife  off 
his  buzzum,”  is  injuring  her  spine  by  leaning  over  the  back  of 
the  buggy,  with  the  laudable  view  of  doing  the  thing  with  ail 
the  luxuriant  grace  of  the  countess,)  is  constantly  looking 
writh  an  expression  of  agony  at  the  unexampled  tightness  of 
the  bellyband,  and  continually  making  “  a  hobserwation”  to 
the  effect  that  “  she  vill  set  a  leetle  matter  forrard,  if  sho 
does  n’t  pctickler  vornt  to  be  spilt.”  Then  comes  tlie 
rouged  roud,  with  the  rein  hooked  elegantly  upon  his  little 
jewelled  finger,  and  with  an  eye-glass  stuck  with  surpassing 
dexterity  between  his  finely  pencilled  brow  and  his  blooming 
cheek-bone,  staring  on  the  one  hand  into  every  carriage,  n  d 
smiling  at  every  milliner  that  passes  on  the  other  with  all  tin* 
power  of  fascination  at  his  command.  The  dowager  follow  s, 
with  her  three  devoted  daughters,  whom  sho  has  put  up  at 
auction  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  w  ho  areengagetl, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  duty,  in  making  eyes  of  the  most  provo¬ 
king  caste  at  those  gudgeons  whom  their  ma  is  most  anxious 
for  them  to  book.  Then  comes  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
ton.  Every  eye  is  U|»on  him.  Whatever  he  may  wear  of  an 
extraordinary  character,  whether  of  shape,  make,  or  color,  is 
held  to  be  the  mode,  which  is  a  source  of  hebdomadal  mortifi¬ 
cation,  inasmuch  as  whan  his  aspiring  civic  imitators  fancy 
that  they  have  matched  him  to  a  hair,  they  find  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday  that  he  is  dressed  in  a  stylo  most  astonishingly 
different  altogether.  After  him  comes  an  old-fashioned  phae¬ 
ton,  drawn  by  an  old-fashioned  horse,  driven  by  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  gentleman,  with  an  old-fashioned  lady  behind  him, 
guarded  by  an  old-fashioned  groom.  The  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  when  abroad  never  speak  to  each  other  by  any  chance. 
Neither  has  to  communicate  anytliing  of  which  the  other 
knows  nothing:  they  know  each  other’s  seritimenu  so  well 
that  they  are  mutually  impressed  w'ith  the  conviction  that 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  to  explain  them.  For  a  1*0- 
riod  of  fifty  years,  probably,  they  have  been  man  and  wife, 
and  their  filings,  their  prejudices,  their  hearts  so  mingle, 
that  tlie  death  of  one,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  death  to  tlie 
other. 

Then  follows  the  invalid,  taking  the  air  in  a  chariot,  with 
all  the  w  indows  up ;  thus  inhaling  the  fetid  atmospliere  he  has 
a  thousand  dnMs  exhaled,  with  a  view  to  the  expansion  and 
more  healthy  action  of  his  tubercled  lungs.  A  barrister  fol¬ 
lows,  riding  in  state  to  extend  his  practice,  and  calculating, 
with  correctness  too,  seeing  that  he  must  bo  an  extremely  em¬ 
inent  person  to  live  in  such  style — upon  his  airings  not  only 
keeping  his  carriage,  but  putting  into  his  pocket  an  addition- 
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al  thoutand  a  year.  And  thus  they  go  round  and  round,  to 
see  and  be  seen ;  flanked  by  equestrians  flora  the  duke  to  the 
draper,  while  the  proraenade  is  thronged  with  pedestrians  of 
every  grade ;  of  whom  the  majority,  however,  are  milliners 
and  tailors,  raising  dense  clouds  of  dust  behind  a  row  of  indi* 
viduals  at  the  rails,  who  are  engaged  in  usurping  the  functions 
of  the  Crown  by  conferring  high  honors  upon  persons  un* 
known,  and  pitchforking  people  to  the  peerage  by  wholesale. 
The  heart  of  him  wbe  thus  establishes  himself  as  a  fountain 
of  honor  nrust  teem  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  secret  satisfaction. 
It  is  highly  irrational  to  suppose  that,  were  it  not  so,  he  would 
lake  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  thing ;  for  he  is  never  by  any 
chance  at  a  loss  for  a  title.  A  black-whiskered  boot-maker 
appears :  of  course  he  is  an  illustrious  duke.  His  Grace  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  bagman :  he  is  some  celebrated  marquis.  A  black¬ 
leg,  who,  in  his  early  youth  practised  as  a  pickpocket,  follows 
him  :  he  is  some  distinguished  baronet,  whose  family  origi¬ 
nally  came  over  with  William  the  Norman  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  Richard  the  Third  started  over  the  Alps 
after  Julius  Caesar.  And  this  is  pleasing  to  all  concerned:  it 
pleases  him  who  imparts  the  information  as  well  as  him  who 
receives  it,  while  it  meets  the  views  of  those  upon  whom  the 
titles  are  conferred,  and  whose  aim  is  to  be  taken  fur  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction. 

Stanley  had  not  been  long  in  the  Park  when  he  met  the 
identical  ponoy*pbaeten,  which  he  had  noticed  so  much  the 
day  before.  The  same  ladies  were  in  it,  and  the  same  light¬ 
ning  glances  were  exchanged.  What  could  they  mean  7  They 
might  be  friends  of  the  lady  whom  he  had  rescued  !  and  yet 
had  they  not  glanced  thus  pointedly  at  him  before  that  event 
look  place  7  They  met  again  and  again  ;  but,  at  length,  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  sign  to  Bob,  they  gave  him  a  card  to  deliver  to 
his  master,  and  drove  at  once  out  of  the  Park. 

Bob  rode  forward ;  but  as  Stanley  was  then  at  the  door  of 
his  mother’s  carriage,  and  continued  to  ride  by  the  side  of  it 
until  they  reached  home,  he  very  prudently  deferred  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  card  until  then,  when  he  explained,  of  course, 
how,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  it. 

"  Madame  Poupetier!”  said  Stanley,  as  he  looked  at  this 
card, — “  Madame  Poupetier !”  It  was  a  name  of  which  ho 
had  never  before  heard.  What  could  bo  the  the  meaning  of 
it  7  What  could  be  the  object  of  Madame  Poupetier7  He 
was  engaged  in  conjecturing  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  conceived  ten  thousand  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  thing 
was  so  unusual, — so  mysterious!  As  a  matter  of  caurtesy 
he  must  call  upon  Madame  Poupetier ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  well  seasoned  with  curiosity,  he  did  call  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning. 

Madame  Poupetier  was  at  home ;  and,  from  the  manner 
of  tho  servant  it  was  clear  that  she  expected  him,  for  he  was 
shown  at  once  into  a  room  which  was  ornamented  with  sin¬ 
gular  elcitance  and  taste,  and  whith  he  could  not  help  admir¬ 
ing  while  the  servant  went  up  with  bis  card. 

In  due  time  the  lady  appeared  ;  and,  having  taken  Stanley 
by  tho  hand,  she  gave  him  at  once  a  most  fascinating  smile, 
and  they  sat  on  the  sofa  together.  It  was  plain  that  she  had 
been  a  most  splendid  woman ;  for,  although  she  was  at  that 
period  fotti,  traces  of  beauty  still  remained  of  a  cliaracter  un¬ 
usually  striking. 

I  feel  honored  by  this  visit,”  she  observed,  with  a  slight 
foreign  accent,  ”  but  indeed  you  must  forgive  me  for  having 
had  recourse  ta  the  means  by  which  it  was  procured.” 

Stanley  bowed,  without  replying;  for  the  fact  is,  he  did  not 
exactly  understand  it  even  then ;  besides  he  felt  at  the  time  in 
some  slight  degree  confused,  which  Madame  Poupetier  in  an 
instant  perceived,  and  therefore  drew  somewhat  nearer,  and 
took  his  hand  again,  and  having  pressed  it,  continued  to  hold 
It  in  hers. 

”  This  is  rather  warm !”  thought  Stanley,  as  she  looked  in¬ 
to  his  eyes  as  if  she  then  felt  quite  happy.  ”  I  suppose  that 
1  shall  presently  know  what  it  means.” 

Madame  Poupetier  at  this  moment  of  interest  drew  nearer 
still,  and  then  resumed.  **  The  fact  of  my  having  sent  my 
card  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  never  had  tho  pleasure  of  b^ 
ing  introduced,  must,  I  am  aware,  appear  strange  ;  but  when 
I  explain  that  1  was  impelled  to  that  course  by  a  lady  who  is 
dying  to  impart  to  you  something  of  importance,  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  pardon  me.” 

1  beg,”  said  Stanley,  ”that  you  will  not  name  it.  I  am 
happy,  without  reference  to  the  means,  in  having  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Madame  Poupetier.” 

Madame  bowed  and  smiled,  and  pressed  his  hand  again. 


and  drew  so  closely  to  him  then,  that  she  absolutely  fixed  him 
in  a  comer. 

**  Have  I  the  pleasure  to  know  the  lady  of  whom  you  speak7” 
uquired  Stanley. 

”  I  believe  not,”  said  Madame  Poupetier. 

”  Have  I  never  seen  her  7” 

”  It  is  the  lady  who  was  with  me  in  my  phaeton  yesterday.” 

”  Oh,  indeed !  and  the  day  before  7” 

**  Yes :  she  is  a  dear,  good,  affectionate  girl ;  and  I  love 
her  so  much,  that  I  consented  to  resort  to  the  only  means 
available  of  letting  you  know  that  she  had  something  to  com¬ 
municate.” 

”  Indeed  you  are  very  polite.  I  shall  be  hapny  to  receive 
any  communication  from  that  lady.  But— pardon  my  curio¬ 
sity — do  you  know  at  all  the  nature  of  that  communication  7” 

“  Why,”  said  Madame  Poupetier,  who  smiled,  and  shook 
her  head  playfully,  do  know ;  but  Isabelle  would  scold  me 
if  I  were  to  explain.” 

”  Then  I  will  not  by  any  means  urge  you.  When  shall  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  7’’ 

”  Isabelle  is  very  anxious  for  it  to  be  as  soon  ns  possible ; 
but  matters  of  this  description  are  managed  with  more  plea¬ 
sure  to  both  parties  without  the  formality  of  a  set  conversa¬ 
tion.  1  have  therefore  undertaken  to  solicit  the  favor  of  your 
company  to-morrow  evening,  when,  as  I  am  going  to  have  a 
little  party,  all  can  be  explained  without  any  reserve.  Will 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  join  us  7” 

”  With  pleasure,”  replied  Stanley. 

”  There 's  a  good  creature.  Poor  little  Isabelle  ! — she  will 
be  $0  happy  !  Y ou  will  not  be  late  7  Say  ten  o’clock — do 
not  be  later  than  ten.” 

“  I  will  net,”  replied  Stanley,  wko  rose  to  take  leave. 

“  Then  you  forgive  me  7”  said  Madame  Poupetier,  as  she 
smiled  and  rang  the  bell.  ”  You  are  sure,  quite  sure  that 
you  forgive  me  7” 

“  I  am  delighted,”  returned  Stanley,  ”  as  well  with  this  in¬ 
troduction  to  Madame  Poupetier,  as  with  her  polite  invita¬ 
tion.” 

”  It  will  be  a  sort  of  fancy  dress  party,”  she  observed  ; 
”  but  you  need  not  come  in  any  fancy  costume.  If,  however, 
you  wish  to  appear  like  the  rest,  1  have  one  with  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased,  although  I  think  you  cannot  possibly 
assume  a  more  attractive  character  than  your  own.” 

Stanley  appreciated  this  flattering  observation,  and  having 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  compliment  inclosed,  he 
gracefully  took  leave  of  Madame  Poupetier,  stepped  into  his 
cab,  and  drove  off. 

It  was  perhaps  but  natural  that  he  should  have  deemed  all 
this  strange.  The  interview,  instead  of  satisfying  his  curiosi¬ 
ty,  had  had  the  effect  of  exciting  it  still  more.  What  could 
be  the  nature  of  this  important  communication  7  What  could 
it  moan  7  Surely  no  lady  had  become  desperately  enamored 
of  him  7  It  was  very  mysterious !  The  warm  manner  of 
Madame  Poupetier,  her  mode  of  pressing  his  hand,  and 
sticking  so  closely  to  him  on  the  sofa,  with  other  little  famil¬ 
iarities,  with  which  he  could  not  feel  displeased,  he  attributed 
to  the  fact  of  her  being  a  French  woman,  in  whom  they  were 
understood  to  be  common  civilities.  This  he  could — or,  at 
all  events,  fancied  he  could — well  understand,  but  nothing 
more  ;  all  the  rest  was  a  mystery,  which  had  still  to  !>« 
solved.  [To  be  continued.] 


Love  of  Children.— Tell  me  not  of  the  trim,  precisely 
arranged  homes  where  there  are  no  children  ;  ”  where,”  as 
the  gued  Germiui  has  it,  ”  the  fly-traps  always  hang  straight 
on  tlie  wall  tell  me  not  of  the  never-disturbed  nights  and 
days ;  of  the  tranquil,  unanxious  hearts,  where  children  are 
not !  I  care  not  for  these  things.  God  sends  children  for 
another  purpoee  than  merely  to  keep  up  the  race — to  enlarge 
our  hearts,  to  make  us  unselfish,  ana  full  of  kindly  sympathies 
and  affections ;  to  giva  our  souls  higher  aims,  and  to  call  out 
ail  our  faculties  to  extended  enterprise  and  exertion;  'to  bring 
round  our  fireside  bright  facet  and  happy  smiles,  and  laving, 
tender  hearts.  My  soul  blesses  the  Great  Father  every  day, 
that  he  has  gladdened  the  earth  with  little  children. 


Greatness.— The  highest  clouds  seem  to  move  slowest, 
and  so  too  every  thing  great. 


